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Report No. 32 on Wages and 
Hours of Labour in Canada, 
1949, is now being printed 
as a supplement to the 
LasBour GAZETTE. A copy will 
be mailed to each subscriber. 


COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENT 
STUDIES 


These studies are printed first in 
the Laspour GAZETTE and _ then 
issued as separate bulletins. The 
following are available: — 


No. 10—-Primary Textile Industry. 

No. 11—Canadian Meat Packing 
Industry. 

No. 12—Numbers of Workers 
Affected by Collective Agree- 
ments in Canada, 1949, by 
Industry. 


No. 13—Office Workers in Canada. 
No. 14—Tobacco Industry. 
No. 15—Chemical Products Indus- 
try. 
In Preparation: 
No. 16—Rubber Industry. 
No. 17—Construction Industry. 


These pamphlets may be obtained 
from the Circulation Manager, 


Department of Labour, at the 
following rates: 
Single copies: 10 cents 


5 cents each 
4 cents each 


Orders of 20 or more: 
Orders of 100 or more: 


COVER PICTURE—A new trainee at 
the Sactkatchewan Disabled Civilians 


Workshop, receives instruction in 
operating a drill, from the shop fore- 
man. (See page 454.) 
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“CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 


This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at April 10, as the LABOUR GAZETTE went to press. It was 
prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


Y THE beginning of April, it was clear that the peak of the seasonal 

unemployment for Canada as a whole had been passed. A moderate 
increase in employment in the industrial areas as manufacturing and con- 
struction firms began their spring hiring, more than offset lay-offs of loggers 
in the rural districts. 


The number of applications for employment on file at National 
Employment Service offices reached a peak of 303,700 on February 8. A 
drop of 7,000 had occurred by the end of February, with a further decline of 
6,400 during March to a total of 290,300 at the end of the month. At the end 
of March, 1950, job applications at local employment offices totalled 428,300. 


There was considerable variation in the employment situation 
between the different regions. In the Maritime Provinces and Quebec, 
unemployment was still increasing during March, as many thousands of 
woodsworkers were released at the end of the cutting season. In Ontario, 
unemployment declined as construction and manufacturing became more 
active. There was little change in the employment during the month in the 
Prairie Provinces, but in British Columbia logging was disrupted considerably 
by mid-month storms. Some areas in parts of the Maritime provinces, 
Quebec and British Columbia had substantial labour surpluses, while in some 
of the industrial centres of Ontario and Quebec, shortages of particular types 
of skilled labour continue. 


Engineers, draughtsmen, as well as machinists, toolmakers and 
diesetters are still the skills in short supply. Records of the National 
Employment Service indicate that for these trades there are fewer applicants 
than vacancies. For the other metal working trades, vacancies reported have 
been on the increase since the beginning of February, while the number of 
applications registering has been declining. Job openings for farm workers 
and for unskilled labour, have also been on the increase. 

The changes in the demand and supply of different classes of 
workers during March reflect in part the slow beginning of the annual spring 
increase in employment, which will gain momentum in April and May, with 
the large scale hiring in construction, agriculture and transportation. These 
seasonal industries will provide most of the jobs for the unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers who have made up the bulk of the unemployed this winter. 
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As well, many of those now working in logging will move into agriculture in 
the next month or so, although in many sections the cutting season has been 
extended because of the heavy demand for pulp. 

The current employment situation also reflects not only defence 
spending, but also the current program of capital investment in new plant and 
equipment. Throughout 1951, both of these factors will make increasing 
demands on available supplies of labour. Defence expenditures in 1951 are 
expected to be more than twice those of last year. In 1951, projected capital 
investment by private industry and government, excluding military equip- 
ment, is estimated at $4-3 billions, an increase of 14 per cent in value and 
6 per cent in volume over that accomplished in 1950. Of the total investment 
program, about $2-7 billion is intended for construction purposes, such as the 
erection of new plants and houses, power plants, oil pipe lines, roads, docks 
and airstrips. The remaining $1-6 billion, for new equipment and machinery, 
reflects the increase in plant expansion in manufacturing. 

If all these investment plans are realized this year, the invest- 
ment program would be the largest in Canadian history, and would mean that 
Canada will devote about 22 per cent of her gross national production in 1951 
to an increase in capital equipment. The difficulty is that the capital invest- 
ment program competes at many points with the projected defence program 
for both essential materials and skilled labour. The shipbuilding industry, 
for example, will require some of the same tradesmen needed in construction. 
Production of machinery for plant extensions and improvements demands the 
services of many of the same skilled men needed in defence plants. Although 
the total labour supply is expected to increase somewhat through natural 
increase and immigration, there will still be problems of conserving both 
labour and materials for defence production proper and for the more essential 
capital investment. 

It is possible to distinguish between different types of capital 
investment, from the point of view of their contribution to preparedness. 
Development of natural resources, such as oil, iron ore, and base metals, will 
increase our ability to meet our defence commitments, while maintaining high 
levels of exports and non-defence production. 

The recent credit restrictions and the priority system for basic 
materials will probably have the effect of diverting some available supplies 
of labour and materials to defence projects and capital investment which can 
contribute most to preparedness. To these measures have now been added 
new taxation devices. One of the more significant provisions in the recent 
budget was the withholding for four years of depreciation write-off for tax 
purposes on all new capital assets considered non-essential. In addition, the 
period in which taxation concessions can be obtained for oil developments 
and certain types of mines has been extended. 


INTBRIEF:.=. 


The cost-of-living index rose from 175-2 to 179-7 between 
February 1 and March 1, 1951. All group indexes moved higher in February, 
although two-thirds of the total increase was due to higher food prices: the 
index for foods rose from 224-4 to 233-9 . . . . Wholesale prices of general 
and residential building materials moved to higher levels during February 
with the index of general building materials at 287-4 compared with 279-7 
in January. The composite wholesale index of residential building materials 
was at 274-9 compared to the January index of 269:6 . . . . The estimated 
total of salaries and wages and supplementary labour income reached an 
all-time peak of $8,114,000,000 in 1950, exceeding by 6-3 per cent of the 


(Continued on page 453) 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of April 10, 1951) 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Same Date 
Month Previous 
Year 
Manpower— 
Total civilian labour force (a)............ Nov. 4 5, 201,000 — 0-0 
POLES (UTE UU TODS tas Ae olsen s klhe sen, pave» Siiewes Nov. 4 5,084, 000 — + 0:6 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)} Nov. 4 117,000 — —20-4 
Registered for work, N.E.S. 
AGl an tO HEVORIONS BA Sicieis oie oup, costaxivtactoiel aes Mar. 29 46, 622 + 3-1 —37-2 
PINE DEG UM KeQION a tet a ose tks tas Mar. 29 95,587 + 3-3 —36-5 
CINTATIO EVOPION set one ad ss ba eo Mar. 29 56, 669 —10-6 —40-8 
PArRITIO TOMIONM en rare dtaicvirdy tay ae cee Mar. 29 49,593 — 2-3 —13-5 
ROUTE OR ION fotos «5 ae oneira eee Mar. 29 41,805 — 6-8 —17-1 
Total all regions. sapcs.c tas se Mar. 29 290,276 — 2-2 —32-2 
Ordinary claims for 
Unemployment Insurance Benefit (b).| Mar. 1 243, 797 — 1-6 —14-8 
Amount of Benefit Payments (c).......... February $10, 683, 126 + 8-7 —21-5 
Index of Employment (1939=100)........ Feb. 1 172-4 1-7 + 8-9 
ERAIMIOTA CON eh el nsichisle «ae oi alea aes January 5, 637 —20-2 +51-9 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost...........| March 15,135 — —42-6(d) 
No. of workers involved.............. March 4,754 — +49-5 (d) 
NI GHOL BUrIKGS nas tots eiens aston a.a dc March 27 — +55-9 (d) 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly wages and salaries....... Feb. 1 $47 .76 + 5-5 + 8-9 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)...........| Feb. 1 $ 1.10 + 1-2 + 9-2 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....| Feb. 1 42-9 — 0-2 + 1-4 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).......... Feb. 1 $47 .28 + 1-0 +10-8 
Cost-of-living index (Av. 1935-39 =100)....| Mar. 1 179-7 + 2-6 + 9-8 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1946=100)} Feb. 1 110-4 — 0-6 + 2-2 
Total Ia bOUrANCOMO. cc cc osuioael acta => December $703,000, 000 — 4-1 + 9-5 
Industrial Production— 
otal(aye 19385=39=100) ek occ Lae. oe January 208-6 — 0:3 +14-2 
VLAN UL ACLUPING eehen tes ahr e © aierad eles al arone January 217-8 — 0-8 +14-3 
IN On-Cire LES nate teres the ew cntries ait « January 187-4 — 3-5 + 7-1 
TMT AGICRen Saat Manes is a cate January 269-8 + 2-5 +24-3 
Trade— 
Laie figs by Pee Sn yao January $674, 900, 000 —28-3 +21-6 
EA DOLtSe eRe RTE es ele bln gah February , $233 , 900, 000 —18-0 +17-2 
easter tte cohol. Cee CRC COM CCE CREE February $274, 300, 000 —16-2 +37-0 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in 


the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 


(b) Includes ordinary live claimants plus claimants for supplementary benefit. 
(c) Includes $1,093,565 in supplementary benefit. 
(d) This percentage compares the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 


from same period previous year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Department 
of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 
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On February 20, the Cana- 


CCL seeks dian Congress of Labour 
funds to announced the launching of 
aid labour a campaign to provide funds 
in Asia for leadership training in 

trade unions of South-East 
Asia. CCL Secretary-Treasurer Pat Conroy 


stated that the action was being taken to 
make effective a policy declaration passed 
at the 10th annual convention of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour last Sep- 
tember. In that statement the CCL dealt 
with the threat of Communism to the free 
peoples and said action, and not merely 
words, was needed to meet that threat 
(L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1814). 


The Canadian unions of the United Steel- 
workers of America, which are affiliated 
with the CCL, have already launched a 
drive for $25,000 to be used for trade union 
educational purposes in South-East Asia. 
The United Steelworkers’ fund will form 
part of the Canadian Congress of Labour 
donation which will be spent through the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. Countries expected to benefit from 
the plan include India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Indo-China, and Malaya. The ICFTU has 
already appointed a director of education 
and established an office in Singapore 
(L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 150). 


In a letter to CCL unions across Canada 
announcing the campaign, Mr. Conroy 
said :— 

“Tt is widely recognized that one of the 
chief weapons of democracy is education, 
allied with the organization of the workers 
into labour unions. Our Congress is deeply 
interested in the work of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, with 
which it is affiliated. Recently, a com- 
mittee of the ICFTU visited South-East 


Asia, and recommended to the ICFTU 
Executive Board at its meeting in 
November that a program of action 


involving the education of leaders and the 
organization of workers be given imme- 
diate attention as an important part of 
the economic development of these coun- 
tries in that area. 
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“The Congress believes that, in pro- 
viding substantial support to the ICFTU 
program in South-East Asia, the Congress 
will be making an investment in world 
peace, as well as bringing inestimable bene- 
fits to the workers and the people of the 
countries immediately concerned. 

“Tf locals were to invest a few hundred 
dollars in the ICFTU program of organ- 
ization and training for leadership, they 
would be doing more to help their fellow 
workers to obtain decent wages and work- 
ing conditions, promote democracy and 
undermine Communism, than could be done 
in any other way... .” 


Bill 24, am Act to confer 


Legislation certain Emergency Powers 
confers upon the Governor in 
emergency Council, was introduced by 
powers on the Prime Minister on 
Government February 20, and passed 

by the House of Commons 
March 6. 


The preamble to the Act states that 
since an international emergency exists 
that threatens the security of Canada, it 
is necessary that the Governor in Council 
have emergency powers to carry out 
adequate defence preparations, to regulate 
the economy to meet the needs of defence, 
and to stabilize the economy to safeguard 
it from disruption resulting from defence 
efforts here or elsewhere. The preamble 
indicates two reasons why emergency 
powers were sought through this Act rather 
than through the War Measures Act. It 
was considered better not to invoke the 
War Measures Act so long as present efforts 
to avert war were continuing, and it was 
not desirable that the wide powers con- 
ferred by the War Measures Act to inter- 
fere with the fundamental liberties of the 
individual should now be brought into 
operation. 

The Act confers upom the Governor in 
Council power to take such action and 
make such orders and regulations as he 
may deem necessary or advisable for the 
“Security, defence, peace, order and welfare 
of Canada”. Six classes of subjects over 
which the power shall extend are enumer- 
ated, but the general power conferred: is 
not limited to matters coming within these 
heads. The six classes of subjects are 
control and suppression of maps, plans and 
photographs; control of communications; 
control of harbours and shipping; trans- 
portation; trading, exportation, importa- 
tion, production and manufacture; and 
collection of fees or charges established for 
the purposes of a scheme of control. 
During the discussion in Parliament, 
Government spokesmen indicated that the 
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power conferred was considered wide 
enough to cover price and wage controls 
and national registration of manpower. 

The powers conferred on the Governor 
in Council do not include the power to 
make orders or regulations in relation to 
detention, exclusion or deportation, or 
censorship, or the expenditure of money 
not specifically provided by Parliament, 
except from a fund established by order 
or regulation for the purpose of a scheme 
of control. 

Orders made by the Governor in Council 
under the Act must be laid before Parlia- 
ment within five days of their making, and 
other regulations within fifteen days, or if 
Parliament is not in session, within a like 
period after the commencement of the 
next session. As introduced, the Bill 
required the tabling of Orders in Council 
in accordance with the Regulation Act. It 
was amended in committee to reduce the 
period for tabling as above, and to require 
tabling of all regulations whether made by 
the Governor in Council or another regula- 
tion making authority under the Act. 

Parliament has the authority, by reso- 
lution of the Senate and the House of 
Commons, to annul any order or regula- 
tion under the Act within forty days after 
it is tabled. This latter section was changed 
in committee so that it applies to all 
regulations rather than to Orders in Council 
only, as was provided in the Bill as 
introduced. 

The Governor in Council may prescribe 
penalties by way of fine or imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding five years, for 
violation of orders or regulations made 
under the Act. 

The Act will expire on May 31, 1952, 
but it may be continued in force for a 
further period not exceeding one year, on 
a joint address of the House of Commons 
and the Senate to the Governor General. 

The Act in no way prevents the War 
Measures Act from being invoked, and if 
this should be done, the Emergency Powers 
Act would be automatically repealed, but 
any orders or regulations would remain in 
effect under authority of the War Measures 
Act. 


Two important anti-diserim- 
Fair ination Bills, one, to bar 


employment discrimination in employ- 
practices ment because of race, creed, 
and equal colour or place of origin, and 
pay bills a second, to ensure equal 


pay for men and women 
doing the same work in the 
same establishment, were introduced at the 
1951 session of the Ontario Legislature. 
These measures are the first of their kind 


in Ontario 


in Canada but are similar in principle to 
laws in force in several states of the U.S.A. 
The Fair Employment Practices Bill was 
the second brought in by the Government 
during the session. The chief change from 
the earlier Bill, which was withdrawn, was 
with regard to administration. 

The Fair Employment Practices Bill, 
citing in its preamble the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights of the United 
Nations, prohibits employers from refusing 
to employ, from firing or from discriminat- 
ing against any person because of race, 
creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or place 
of origin. Trade unions are forbidden to 
exclude from membership, expel, suspend 
or discriminate against any member or 
person for any of these reasons. The Bill 
also bans expressions of discrimination in 
employment applications and _ advertise- 
ments. Employers of fewer than five 
persons are excluded, as well as domestic 
servants and religious, philanthropic, educa- 
tional, fraternal and social organizations not 
operated for private profit. 

The Female Employees Fair Remunera- 
tion Bill, which will go into effect on 
January 1, 1952, forbids an employer to 
discriminate between male and female 
employees by paying a lower rate to a 
woman than to a man employed by him 
for the same work in the same establish- 
ment. A difference in the rate of pay 
between men and women employees based 
on any factor other than sex is not to be 
considered a breach of the Act. 

Opposition members criticized the terms 
of the Bill and particularly the provision 
that pay would have to be equal only when 
men and women were doing “the same 
work”. A CCF motion, which was defeated 
by a vote of 43 to 28, declared that legis- 
lation on equal pay for equal work should 
apply to work of “comparative character or 
on comparable operations or where com- 
parable skills are involved, should protect 
workers who lodge complaints and should 
contain adequate enforcement procedures” 
and asked that the subject be referred to 
the Select Standing Committee on Labour 
to draw up a Bill which would meet these 
standards. 

Both measures will be administered by 
a Fair Employment Practices Branch of 
the Department of Labour, headed by a 
Director. The Minister of Labour has 
announced that Mr. Louis Fine, Chief 
Conciliation Officer for the Department, 
will head the new Branch. The original 
Fair Employment Practices Bill was to have 
been administered by the Labour Relations 
Board. 
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The machinery proposed for dealing with 
charges of discrimination is the same under 
both Acts. To enquire into a written com- 
plaint of discrimination under either Act, 
the Minister of Labour, on the request of 
the Director, will appoint a Conciliation 
Officer. If he fails to settle the matter, the 
Minister may then appoint a Commission 
of one or more persons with the powers of 
a Conciliation Board under the Labour 
Relations Act. After hearing the parties, 
the Commission will recommend to the 
Director the course which should be taken, 
which may, in the case of a breach of the 
Fair Employment Practices Act, include 
reinstatement with or without compensa- 
tion for loss of earnings. The Minister, on 
the recommendation of the Director, will 
then issue whatever Order he deems neces- 
sary and authorize a prosecution if he 
sees fit. ; 

A maximum fine of $100 is provided for 
failure to comply with any provision of the 
equal pay Act or any order made under it. 
In the case of the Fair Employment 
Practices Act fines up to $50 for an indi- 
vidual and $100 for a corporation, trade 
union, employers’ organization or employ- 
ment agency may be imposed. 


The Report of the Royal 


Commission Commission on Transporta- 
proposes no tion, appointed in December, 
change in 1948, under the chairman- 
railway ship of Hon. W. F. A. 


wage policy Turgeon, was tabled in the 
House of Commons on 
March 15 by the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. 
L. S. St. Laurent. 

The Report (which is available from the 
King’s Printer at a cost of one dollar) 
included the following among other recom- 
mendations: a broad program of freight 
rate equalization between all regions of 
Canada; establishment of a single central 
board to deal with all forms of transporta- 
tion under federal jurisdiction and to 
replace the three separate boards now 
functioning; Canadian: National Railways to 
pay interst on debt owed the Federal 
Government only when earned, with pro- 
vision made for the CNR to accumulate 
a surplus fund for current needs; national 
transportation policy to continue to ensure 
the efficient and economic operation of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway under private 
enterprise. 

Dealing with railway wage policy, the 
Commission turned down suggestions that 
the Board of Transport Commissioners be 
given any responsibility for the fixing of 
the level of railway wages, holding that the 
Board’s duty is to fix just and reasonable 
rates. It recommended that no special 
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legislation should be passed for the handling 
of railway wage disputes and the prevention 
of strikes or lockouts. “Such legislation,” 
the Commission said, would be “highly 
provocative and in practice ineffective.” 
The Report pointed out that the strike 
which took place in 1950 was the only 
general railway strike in Canada’s history 
and expressed the hope that it would be 
the last. 

In tabling the Report, the Prime Min- 
ister intimated that the Government would 
introduce legislation at the current session 
of Parliament based on its recommenda- 
tions. 


The Hon. Douglas Abbott, 


Further Minister of Finance, tabled 
curbs on in the House of Commons 
instalment on March 14 an amendment 


to the Consumer Credit 
Regulations of last October. 
He said that the purpose of the move was 
to restrain inflationary credit expansion. 

The new Regulations increase the down’ 
payment for most instalment plan pur- 
chases from 20 per cent to 334 per cent of 
the cash price. The maximum period of 
credit is reduced from 18 to 12 months. 
The minimum down payment is raised 
from $5 to $10, and the minimum size of 
instalments is increased. 

In the case of automobiles, the minimum 
down payment, which was formerly one- 
third of the cash price, is now one-half. 

The restrictions will not apply to the sale 
of books. 

“In their net effect,” Mr. Abbott said, 
“the new Regulations will be much stiffer 
than those now in effect, but except in the 
case of motor cars they will be no stiffer, 
and in some cases not quite so stiff as those 
in effect during the war.” 


plan buying 


On February 21, the Prime 
Minister, Rt. Hon. L. 8. 


Position of 


employee St. Laurent, replied in the 
organizations House of Commons to ques- 
in public tions from Mr. Stanley 
service Knowles (Winnipeg North 


Centre) regarding the organ- 
ization of employees in the public service. 
Mr. Knowles asked first: “Does the 
Federal Government recognize any organ- 
izations of its employees as bargaining 
agents in the terms or spirit of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act?” 
To this Mr. St. Laurent replied: “The 
answer to the question as drafted is no. 
“The Civil Service of Canada is carried 
on under laws enacted by Parliament and 
is supervised by a commission set up by 
Parliament and which reports to Parlia- 


ment. The commission and the Govern- 
ment can and do receive representations 
from organizations of employees, but there 
is no process of collective bargaining in the 
sense in which that term is used in industry. 

“From the very nature of employment in 
the public service, there can be no bargain- 
ing agent for the nation comparable with 
the employer in industry who has at his 
disposal funds derived from payments for 
goods or services. The funds from which 
salaries are paid in the public service have 
to be voted by Parliament and Parliament 
alone can discharge that responsibility.” 

The second part of Mr. Knowles’ ques- 
tion was as follows: “What steps are being 
taken by the Government to provide its 
employees with the same facilities for nego- 
tiation with respect to working conditions 
as are provided for the employees of private 
corporations under the terms of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act?” 

The Prime Minister stated, in reply to 
this question: “The answer is that no steps 
are being taken because it is considered that 
the appropriate machinery for these pur- 
poses was set up by P.C. 3676 of May 16, 
1944 which established the National Joint 
Council of the Public Service of Canada 
and the subsequent Treasury Board minute 
of March 8, 1945, approving the constitution 
of the Council.” 


Finally Mr. Knowles asked whether any 
labour-management committees were oper- 
ating in Government departments; and. if 
so, how many, and in what departments or 
sections or branches. 

Mr. St. Laurent replied to this by saying: 
“There is nothing which could properly be 
called a labour-management committee, but 
there is a Departmental Joint Council of 
the Public Service in the Department of 
Resources and Development and there are 
numerous staff associations in other depart- 
ments who are concerned with and make 
representations on working conditions and 
welfare questions.” 


A bill to amend the Indus- 


Bill to trial Relations and Disputes 
provide for Investigation Act by insert- 
check-off ing a provision regarding 
defeated the check-off of union dues 


was defeated in the House 
of Commons on February 28, by a vote of 
127 to 67. 

The bill was introduced by Mr. Stanley 
Knowles, Member for Winnipeg North 
Centre. Similar to bills introduced by Mr. 
Knowles at previous sessions of Parliament, 
it sought to require employers to institute 
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a voluntary revocable check-off of union 
dues upon request of a union certified under 
the Act. 


Press reports in the month 


Master of January described three 
agreements cases of negotiation of 
cover both master collective agreements 
Canadian covering employees of the 
and U.S. same firm in both Canada 
workers and the United States. 

Early in January, the 


United Automobile Workers (CIO) and the 
Electric Auto-Lite Company negotiated an 
agreement covering an estimated 17,000 
UAW members employed in both Cana- 
dian and American plants of the Company. 
According to the Financial Post the con- 
tract was agreed on at a _ negotiation 
conference attended by American and 
Canadian company and union representa- 
tives. It is said to provide for hourly 
increases for Canadian employees of 7-3 
cents an hour more than for the American 
workers. Six cents of this is im lieu of a 
pension plan set up for U.S. workers. The 
other 1-3 cents is to bring Canadian wage 
rates into closer conformity with those in 
the US. plants. 

The Canadian edition of Steel Labour, 
published by the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO), reports the signing of a 
master agreement with American Can, 
applying to employees in Vancouver, B.C. 
as well as to employees in US. plants of 
the company. The agreement provides for 
wage increases, union shop, and the inclu- 
sion of Canadian workers in the company’s 
non-contributory pension and health and 
life insurance plan. 


Another master agreement of this type 
was negotiated in January by the Con- 
tinental Can Company and the United 
Steelworkers. The contract is reported to 
provide average wage increases of 16 cents 
an hour to approximately 12,500 workers in 
25 plants in the United States and Canada. 
The company has announced that in future 
all contracts will cover both American and 
Canadian employees. 


“The Labour Union Link 


American- Between Canada and the 
Canadian United States” is the title 
labour of an article by Paul 
union Norgren in the Industrial 
relations and Labour Relations 


Review of October, 1950. 

The magazine is issued quarterly by the 

New York State School of Industrial and 
Labour Relations, Cornell University. 

Mr. Norgren is a research economist 

with Industrial Relations Counsellors, Inc. 
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Formerly on the faculty of Stanford 
University, he is the author of The 
Swedish Collective Bargaining System. 

The article is a close analysis of the 
interplay of union activities and policies 
in the United States and Canada. Among 
other topics of common interest to organ- 
ized labour in both countries, Mr. Norgren 
discusses the role of executive officers, rela- 
tions between the federations, collective 
bargaining, anti-communist measures and 
living standards. 


During February, two-day 


Labour in meetings were held by 
Montreal labour groups, in Montreal 
and Toronto and Toronto to discuss civil 
discusses rights and racial tolerance. 


The Montreal meeting, 
according to press reports, 
was sponsored by the Trades and Labour 
Council (TLC) and the Montreal Labour 
Council (CCL). 

The principal speakers were René 
Mankiewicz, Professor at McGill University, 
and Jacques Perrault, barrister and Pro- 
fessor at the University of Montreal, who 
discussed human rights. 

The other speakers were Michel Rubin- 
stein, Chairman of the Jewish Labour 
Committee, and Roméo Girard, Secretary 
of the Labour Committee on Racial 
Tolerance. 


Mr. Rubinstein dealt with the attitude 
of minority groups and the treatment they 
have a right to expect from majorities. 
The speaker expressed the opinion that it 
is easy to judge the value of a democracy 
by its attitude towards its minority groups. 


Mr. Girard urged that the taking on of 
workers be non-restrictive, that contracts 
for the purchase and sale of property be 
free of all racial and religious prejudice, 
and that all Canadian citizens be permitted 
to enjoy the same privileges throughout the 
country, irrespective of the province in 
which they live, or of their colour, religion, 
ete. 


civil rights 


Information regarding the 


Number of number of married women 


married who were disqualified from 
women receiving unemployment in- 
disqualified surance benefit as a result 
from UI of a recent amendment to 
benefit the insurance regulations 

(L.G., Dec., 1950, p. 1988), 
was given in the House of Commons 


recently by Mr. Paul E. Coté, Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour, in response to a question from Mr. 
Stanley Knowles, Member for Winnipeg 
North Centre. 
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Mr. Coté said that from November 15, 
the effective date of the amendment, until 
the end of November, 7,109 married women 
were disqualified by the new benefit regu- 
lation 5A, while for December and January 
the numbers were 2,186 and 1,513 respec- 
tively, making a total of 10,808. 

Mr. Coté continued: “The number of 
appeals from’ disqualification under benefit 
regulation 5A heard by courts of referees 
between November 15, 1950, and January 
31, 1951, is as follows: November, 249; 
December, 374; January, 78; total, 701. 

“The percentage of females who estab- 
lished benefit years during the period 
January 1 to November 30, 1950, who were 
married women was 44 per cent. From this 
it is estimated that the number of married 
women on ordinary active claims was as 
follows: on October 31, 1950, 16,416; on 
November 30, 1950, 17,767; on December 


31, 1950, 17,030; on January 31, 1951, 
18,807.” 

Bill 77, an Act respecting 
Adoption the Department of Defence 
of Defence Production, was introduced 
Production by the Prime Minister on 
Act February 23, 1951, and was 


given third reading and 
passed by the House of Commons on 
March 9. 

The Bill provides for establishing a 
department of defence production, confers 
powers on the minister with respect to 
procurement very similar to those formerly 
held by the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply, and gives the Governor in Council 
power to control essential materials in 
substantially the same terms as_ the 
Essential Materials (Defence) Act passed 
at the Special Session in September, 1950. 
The Act will extend over a five-year 
period, expiring on July 31, 1956. It will 
repeal the Essential Materials (Defence) 
Act. 


Besides making the usual provision for 
departmental organization it provides that 
crown companies may be set up under the 
Act, and the Minister will be responsible 
for Canadian Arsenals Limited, Crown 
Assets Disposal Corporation, Defence Con- 
struction Limited, Polymer Corporation 
Limited, Eldorado Mining and Refining 
(1944) Limited, Northern Transportation 
Company (1947) Limited, and Canadian 
Commercial Corporation, which have been 
under the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


The Minister is given power to acquire, 
hold and dispose of defence supplies, or to 
manufacture them. The Act also covers 
construction and maintenance of defence 
projects. It provides for a defence produc- 


tion revolving fund of one hundred million 
dollars to finance stockpiling, to make 
loans or advances in aid of defence 
procurement, and to make initial payments 
which will subsequently be repaid by the 
Department of National Defence. 


Power to control essential materials is 
identical with the power given under the 
Essential Materials (Defence) Act. The 
Governor in Council may designate essential 
materials or services as necessary to meet 
defence requirements, and may make regu- 
lations in regard to such essential materials 
and services, and the Minister has wide 
powers of control over material and 
services so designated. 


With the expiration of the 


Rent 1 Wartime Leasehold Regula- 
Spare tions on April 30, 1951, 
pee ee Federal rent controls will 
in Canada 


come to an end. 

The Federal Government’s intention not 
to continue rental control beyond this date 
was announced by the Minister of Finance 
in the House of Commons in March of 
last year (L.G., May, 1950, p. 608). “It 
is not usual,” the Minister stated, “for a 
government to give notice so long in 
advance as to its intentions respecting 
future legislation, but the Government has 
decided to do so in-this case in order that 
any province which may consider it desir- 
able to assume some measure of rent 
control may have ample time to take such 
steps as may be deemed appropriate.” At 
the same time, the Government renewed 
its previous offer to pay the cost of 
provincial rent control for a period of one 
vear, beginning not later than April 1, 1950. 

On March 8, 1951, the Prime Minister 
reasserted the Government’s policy when 
questioned in the House of Commons. Mr. 
St. Laurent stated: “There has been no 
change in the policy of the government, 
announced several months ago, affecting 
nation-wide rent control, which will expire 
at the end of April. The information I 
have, obtained from the press rather than 
from official sources, is to the effect that 
most of the provincial governments are 
arranging to enter this field at that time.” 

The situation as it stands at the time 
of going to press is as follows:— 

The Saskatchewan Provincial Govern- 
ment availed itself of the Federal 
Government’s offer of financial assistance 
and enacted legislation setting up its own 
system of rent controls from April 1, 1950. 
Federal rent controls ceased to apply to 
the Province from that date. 

In Alberta, “stand-by” legislation was 
passed, under the title of “The Rental 
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Control Act,” authorizing the Government 
to establish rent control regulations, to 
come into force on a date to be proclaimed. 

The Quebec Provincial Legislature passed 
a Bill entitled, “An Act Respecting the 
Regulation of Rentals,’ which received the 
Royal Assent on March 7, 1951, authorizing 
the Government to assume certain controls 
on the expiration of Federal controls; on 
April 30. 


Legislation to give the Ontario Provincial 
Government power to control rents when 
Federal controls lapse was introduced in the 
Ontario Legislature on March 21. The bill 
provides for the adoption of controls as now 
federally enforced. It also grants the Pro- 
vincial Government power to amend the 
legislation by Order in Council so that any 
injustices to landlords or tenants may be 
corrected. 


Newfoundland, at the time of coming into 
the Confederation, had its own system of 
rent control, which it retained and was 
not, therefore, subject to Federal rental 
regulations. 


The number of new dwelling 
units completed in Canada 
(excluding Newfoundland) 
last year was slightly lower 
than in 1949, while the 
number of starts was larger, according to 
preliminary estimates by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration. The carryover of dwellings in 
various stages of construction at the end 
of the year was consequently somewhat 
greater than a year earlier. 

New units completed during the year 
totalled 87,299 in the nine provinces as 
compared to 87,533 in 1949, and starts 
numbered 90,441 as against 89,509. The 
number under construction at the year end 
was 58,850 compared to 58,169. Including 
Newfoundland, for which comparable 1949 
figures are not available, completions for 
all Canada numbered 89,015, starts 92,531, 
and the carryover was 60,538 units. 

While there was comparatively little 
change from 1949 in building activity for 
Canada as a whole, there were large 
regional differences. Except for a slightly 
larger number of starts in Alberta, sub- 
stantial declines were recorded in the 
western provinces in both starts and com- 
pletions. In Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces increases were generally indi- 
cated, except that completions in Nova 
Scotia and starts in Prince Edward Island 
were down from 1949. Ontario showed a 
small decline in 1950 for both starts and 
completions. The number under construc- 
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Housing 
in Canada 
during 1950 


tion at the end of the year was higher 
in Quebec, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. 

Completions in Ontario in 1950 numbered 
31,318 as compared with 31,440 in the 
preceding year, Quebec 27,237 compared 
with 22,912, British Columbia 8,560 (10,272), 
Alberta 7,266 (9,411), Manitoba 4,612 
(4,807), Saskatchewan 2,813 (3,576), Nova 
Scotia 2,573 (3,056), New Brunswick 2,545 
(1,801), Prince Edward Island 375 (258), 
and Newfoundland 1,716 (not available for 
1949). 


Starts in Ontario in 1950 totalled 33,480 as 
against 34,023 in the preceding year, Quebec 
28,515 against 24,196, Alberta 8,623 (8,465), 
British Columbia 7,536 (9,702), Manitoba 
4,072 (5,039), Saskatchewan 2,904 (3,061), 
Nova Scotia 2,705 (2,636), New Brunswick 
2,323 (2,012), Prince Edward Island 333 
(375), Newfoundland 2,090 (not available 
for 1949). 


Dwellings under construction in Ontario 
at the end of 1950 totalled 24,331 as com- 
pared with 23,585 at the end of 1949, and 
in Quebec the number was 15,421 as com- 
pared with 14,984. In British Columbia 
there were 6,068 as compared with 7,166, 
Alberta 5,606 (4,309), Nova Scotia 2,432 
(2,326), Manitoba 2,198 (2,731), Saskat- 
chewan 1,502 (1,452), New Brunswick 1,029 
(1,274), Prince Edward Island 263 (292), 
and Newfoundland 1,688 (not available for 
1949). 


On February 20, leaders of 


Labour Canada’s four major labour 
leaders organizations presented a 
present brief to the Prime Minister 
brief to and members of the 
Cabinet Cabinet, requesting imme- 


diate action by the Govern- 
ment to institute price controls in Canada. 
The occasion marked the first time in 
history that leaders of the major labour 
organizations have appeared personally to 
present a joint submission to the Govern- 
ment (see below). The group was headed 
by Percy Bengough, TLC president; A. R. 
Mosher, CCL president; Gérard Picard, 
president of the CCCL; A. J. Kelly, 
chairman of the Dominion Joint Legis- 
lative Committee of the Railway Brother- 
hoods; and senior officials of the four 
organizations. 
The labour proposals were summarized 
in four points:— 

(1) “Adequate rent control. If rents 
are allowed to continue to go the way 
other prices have gone, the already heavy 
burden of the increased cost of living 
will become, for hundreds of thousands 

~ of families, almost unbearable. They 
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will be able to provide themselves with 
shelter only at the cost of severe cuts 
in other parts of their living standards 
including food.” 


(2) “Freezing of prices.” 


(3) “A public board to pass on all 
applications for price and rent increases.” 


(4) “Labour representation on that 
board. The absence of such representa- 
tion on the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board was a serious error, which should 
not be repeated.” 


The brief said that price controls were 
an immediate necessity but that there was 
no apparent need: of wage controls at this 
time. If, however, wage stabilization was 
considered necessary, the brief said it should 
first be considered by a joint labour- 
government-management conference. 

Dealing with the present world situation, 
the brief cited inflation as one of the 
dangers that must be avoided, if the fight 
against Communism is to be successful. 


Discussing the arguments which had 
been advanced against price control, the 
labour group said that it was not necessary 
to wait until war production had reached 
its peak to impose controls. On the matter 
of wage stabilization, the brief said in 
part :— 


“Tt is quite possible that if there had 
been as much control over prices as there 
already is over wages, price increases 
would have been much more moderate 
than they have been. 


“Tf every firm or industry that wanted 
an increase had been obliged first to 
submit its case to a public board and to 
keep its prices as they were till the 
board had investigated and reported, 
price increases would certainly have been 
much slower and probably much smaller 
than they have been. 


“The labour movement recognizes that 
wages could go up fast enough and far 
enough to break a price ceiling, though 
it sees no immediate danger of anything 
of the sort. It believes that the proper 
way to deal with this question is a 
government-labour-management  confer- 
ence to work out methods of wage 
stabilization. This offers a prospect of 
a wage policy which will do two things, 
both essential: (a) preserve the spirit, 
the principle, of collective bargaining, and 
(b) bring the experience of labour and 
management into the defence effort. If 
our Government institutes a general 
policy of price and production controls, 
labour is ready to take part in a joint 
government-labour-management  confer- 
ence to consider wage stabilization.” 


Following the meeting with the Prime 
Minister, the four organizations announced 
the setting up of a joint eight-man com- 
mittee, made up of the president and 
secretary of each of the organizations. This 
committee will deal with matters of joint 
union interest. 


The presentation of a joint 


Movement brief to the Prime Minister 
towards on February 20, as described 
co-operation above, climaxed a move- 
of labour ment towards closer rela- 
bodies tions between Canada’s 


labour leaders that has been 
developing over the past three years. 


Normally the four major labour groups 
in Canada make separate representations 
to the Government, in interviews which 
are held annually in late winter or early 
spring, and which cover a wide range of 
subjects. In addition the groups occa- 
sionally make separate representations at 
other times on special issues. 


The year 1948 marked the first example 
of combined action by any of the labour 
groups in their approach to the Govern- 
ment. In June of that year a delegation 
representing the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, and the Railway Brotherhoods, 
appeared before the Minister of Justice 
and several of his colleagues to petition 
for disallowance of the Prince Edward 
Island Trade Union Act (L.G., 1948, 
p. 695). 


Resolutions on labour unity adopted by 
the Conventions of the TLC and CCL in 
1949 indicated the desire of both organ- 
izations for a closer measure of co-operation. 


The struggle of both Congresses to rid 
themselves of Communist influences 
revealed an important field in which they 
shared a common objective. Also, about 
this time, the abandonment of the 
Communist-influenced World Federation of 
Trade Unions by the CCL and by labour 
groups in other democratic countries, 
paved the way for co-operation in a new 
anti-Communist international labour federa- 
tion. Thus, late in 1949, delegates from 
both the CCL and the TLC attended the 
inaugural meeting of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions in 
London, England, and found themselves 
working harmoniously to set up a world 
body which would resist totalitarianism and 
help to achieve the objectives of workers 
everywhere (L.G., Feb., 1950, p. 172). 

On December 30, 1949, the presidents of 
the CCL and TLC sent a joint letter to 
the Prime Minister of Canada and mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, expressing concern 


with regard to the unemployment situa- 
tion. A second joint statement on unem- 
ployment was issued by the two labour 
leaders early in 1950 (L.G., Feb., 1950, 
p. 167). 

Participation of the two organizations in 
the ICFTU was a factor leading to another 
joint statement by Mr. Bengough and Mr. 
Mosher in August, 1950. This statement 
quoted the opposition of the ICFTU to 
Communist aggression in Korea, and called 
for full support by Canadian labour for 
the decisions and actions of the United 
Nations Security Council to meet the 
Korean situation. This statement also 
denounced the “phoney Stockholm Peace 
Pledge” and other Communist manoeuvres 
(L.G., Oct., 1950, p. 1625). 


-The first joint statement signed on 
behalf of all four labour organizations in 
Canada came as a result of the railway 
strike in the summer of 1950. It announced 
the opposition of all four groups to the 
principle of compulsory arbitration (L.G., 
Oct., 1950, p. 1647). 


Early in December of 1950, the four 
organizations announced the launching of 
a nation-wide campaign for price and rent 
control. Several joint statements have 
been issued as part of this campaign, 
culminating in the preparation of a joint 
brief and its submission to Mr. St. Laurent 
and members of the Cabinet. 


The number of persons 


Old age receiving old age pensions 
and blind in Canada increased from 
pensioners 292,702 at September 30, 
in Canada 1950 to 298,473 as at the 

end of the quarter Decem- 
ber 31, 1950. 


The Federal Government’s contributions 
under the Federal-Provincial scheme totalled 
$25,088,784.17 for the quarter ended 
December 31, 1950, as compared with 
$24,600,947.46 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act the Federal 
Government has contributed $708,640,847.86. 


The average monthly pension in the 
provinces ranged: between $34.49 and $38.31. 
In the Yukon Territory and the Northwest 
Territories the average was slightly higher. 

In only four provinces was the number 
of pensioners higher than three per cent 
of the total population. 

In addition to the above, pensions were 
being paid to 11,036 blind persons as at 
December 31, 1950, as compared with 
10,880 at September 30, 1950. 

The cost of pensions in respect of blind- 
ness to the Federal Government was 
$984,276.45 for the quarter ended Decem- 
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ber 31, 1950, and $969,361.68 for the quarter 
ended September 30, 1950. Since the 
inception of the Act, the Federal pay- 
ments have totalled $21,930,270.63. The 
average monthly pension in the provinces 
was between $38.10 and $39.32. With only 
three blind pensions in the Yukon Territory 
and the Northwest Territories, the average 
was $40. 


Implementing in part the 
Workmen’s recommendations of Mr. 
compensation Justice W. D. Roach, who 


amendments recently conducted an in- 
in Ontario quiry into the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation 


Act (.G., March, 1951, p. 315), a Bull to 
amend the Act was introduced in the Legis- 
lature on February 5. 


In accordance with Mr. Justice Roach’s 
recommendations, the amending Bill will 
increase the maximum yearly earnings on 
which workmen’s compensation is based 
from $3,000 to $4,000. The waiting period 
which must elapse before compensation is 
payable will be reduced from seven to 
five working days. Mr. Justice Roach 
recommended a waiting period of four 
working days. These two amendments will 
be effective from January 1, 1952. 

Mr. Justice Roach found that the 
amount allowed by the Act for burial 
expenses was inadequate, and his recom- 
mendation that the maximum amount 
payable should be increased from $125 to 
$200 was accepted by the Government. 
Where the workmen’s body has to be trans- 
ported a considerable distance for burial, 
compensation includes a further sum for 
the necessary expenses involved. A further 
amendment removes the present maximum 
of $125 and permits the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board to determine the sum 
which may be paid. Mr. Justice Roach 
recommended a limit of $175. Both amend- 
ments will go into effect when the Bill 
becomes law. 

The Bill will also inérease from $100 to 
$200 the immediate lump sum payable, in 
addition to all other compensation, to a 
widow. No recommendations were made 
in the Report with regard to the matter. 


During the debate on second reading, 
all opposition groups, while approving the 
provisions of the Bill as far as they went, 
asked for wider implementation of the 
Commissioner’s Report especially with 
respect to its recommendations on accident 
prevention. Chief among the recommenda- 
tions were that accident prevention should 
be brought under the direct jurisdiction 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
and that there should be more active 
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participation of labour in any organized 
system of accident prevention. On 
February 23, a private member’s Bill was 
introduced to implement the specific 
recommendations of Mr. Justice Roach 
with regard to accident prevention. This 
Bill was given a six months’ hoist on 
March 7, at which time the Minister of 
Labour, Mr. Daley, stated that the recom- 
mendations of the Commission with regard 
to this matter are being studied by his 
Department. 


During 1950, weekly rates 


Wages, of wages in the United 
prices and Kingdom showed an in- 
disputes crease of about 4 per cent 
in U.K. on the average, according to 


the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette; this compared with a rise 
of between 14 and 2 per cent in 1949, and 
4 per cent in 1948. On the basis of June, 
1947—100, the index number of weekly 
rates of wages was 114 at the end of 
December, 1950, compared with 109 at the 
end of 1949, and 107 at the end of 1948. 
It is estimated that about 7,350,000 workers 
received an increase of about £2,020,000 a 
week during the year. The corresponding 
figures for 1949 and 1948 were 5,200,000 and 
£1,076,000; and 7,750,000 and £1,900,000 
respectively. There was little change in 
the normal weekly hours of work during 
1950. 

The average level of retail prices, as 
measured by the interim index, rose by 
about 3 per cent during the year. This 
was largely due to increases in the average 
level of food prices, but prices of clothing 
and of many other articles also showed 
substantial increases. 


Stoppages of work, arising from indus- 
trial disputes, resulted in a loss during 1950 
of nearly 1,400,000 working days at estab- 
lishments where the stoppages occurred. 
This figure was the lowest recorded since 
1941. The number of workpeople involved 
in all disputes, viz., just over 300,000, was 
the lowest since 1940. The figure of work- 
people involved represented about one per 
cent of the total population in civil 
employment. 


In 1949 the accident rate in 
Great Britain’s mines was 
the lowest ever recorded. 
The greatest single cause 
continued to be “falls of 
ground.” 

The report of the Chief Inspector of 
Mines for 1949 shows that the number of 
deaths in that year was 460, compared 
with 468 in 1948, and that serious injuries 


Report on 
conditions 
in British 
mines, 1949 


totaled 2,180, a reduction of 211 over the 
previous year. The rate of accidents per 
100,000 man-shifts remained constant at the 
1948 record low level of 0:25. There was, 
however, a corresponding decline in the 
number of man-shifts worked. 

Of the 18 minor explosions which 
occurred during the year, seven were caused 
by illegal smoking. Haulage accidents 
decreased by nearly 19 per cent, “reflecting 
among other things, the decline in the use 
of rope haulage and the increasing use of 
locomotives and conveyors.” 

Twelve persons were killed and 374 
injured as a result of accidents arising from 
the use of explosives. These figures are 
“unsatisfactory and wholly unjustified by 
mining conditions and recent developments 
in shot-firimg and mining practices,” the 
report states. One of the most disturbing 
features, it adds, is an increase of nearly 
40 per cent in the number of fatal acci- 
dents on the surface, “a very unsatisfactory 
state of affairs which is difficult to explain 
and still more difficult to excuse.” 

Experiments made with numerous methods 
of dust suppression, in an attempt to 
prevent and arrest the development of 
pheumoconiosis, were carried out with 
evident success, but because of the time 
factor in the development of the disease, 
and the fact that the benefit of the work 
being done will not be reflected for some 
years, the report points out that no 
improvement in the figures of casualties 
will be immediately apparent. 


Following the proclamation 


Defence by President Truman of a 
mobilization “state of emergency” on 
in the December 16, a number of 


United States Government agencies were 
created and controls enacted. 


The main feature of the program was 
the establishment of an Office of Defence 
Mobilization and the appointment of 
Charles E. Wilson, formerly president of 
xyeneral Electric, as its head. The creation 
of this office centralized within one gov- 
ernment agency control over a large part 
of American defence mobilization, including 
manpower, transportation, production, pro- 
curement, and economic stabilization. 

Among the agencies reporting to Mr. 
Wilson is the Economic Stabilization 
Agency, whose head is Eric A. Johnston. 
Responsible to Mr. Johnston is the Office 
of Price Administration, headed by Michael 
V. DeSalle, and the Wage Stabilization 
Board, whose chairman is Cyrus Ching. 

An Office of Defence Manpower has been 
established within the Department of 
Labour. This body has the task of meet- 


ing defence and essential civilian labour 
requirements, including the recruiting and 
training of manpower. It is responsible, 
through the Secretary of Labour, to the 
Office of Defence Mobilization. 


On January 17, 1951, Presi- 


President dent Truman announced a 
Truman National Manpower Mobili- 
announces zatiom Policy, under which 
manpower the United States Govern- 
policy ment will impose controls 


on military and civilian 
manpower “when and to the extent needed 
to assure successful execution of the 
mobilization program.” 

The major aims of the manpower pro- 
gram are to: (1) provide the needed 
manpower for the armed forces; (2) furnish 
manpower for production of materials and 
services required by the armed forces, 
international aid programs and the civilian 
economy; and (3) expand the supply of 
persons with highly developed skills essen- 
tial for civilian and military activities and 
for the protection of civilian health and 
welfare. 

Recruitment, placement, distribution, 
training and utilization of the civilian 
labour force will be based primarily on 
voluntary measures, but government con- 
trols will be instituted as needed, and will 
apply to employers or to workers, or to 
both. The federal controls will include 
(1) restriction of indiscriminate labour turn- 
over through control of separations; (2) 
putting employment ceilings on employers 
with respect to the total number of workers, 
the number of men or the number in 
particular skills; (3) controlling of employer 
hiring; and (4) enforcing adherence to 
utilization standards, including full use of 
women, the handicapped and minority 
groups. 

The basic principles of manpower mobil- 
ization enunciated by the President are that 
each individual will be expected to serve 
in the capacity which will contribute most 
to the total program, employers will assure 
the full utilization of the abilities and skills 
of each person which will best serve the 
country’s needs, and the government will 
develop and administer manpower programs 
designed to achieve the fullest possible 
support for the whole mobilization plan. 


On January 26, wage and 


Economic price controls were intro- 
stabilization duced in the United States. 
measures Ceilings were ordered on 
in U.S.A. prices for most commodities 


and: services on the basis of 
prices in effect from December 19, 1950 to 
January 25, 1951. A month later, however, 
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the program was modified by an order 
restricting retailers on the amount of 
“mark-up” allowed between cost and selling 
price of some 200,000 retail items. The 
allowed mark-up was not to exceed that 
in effect on February 24. The Director of 
Price Stabilization, Michael V. DeSalle, 
predicted that under the new system some 
retail prices would “roll forward,” others 
would “roll back” but ultimately stabiliza- 
tion of prices would be ensured. 


The first wage control order, issued on 
January 26, forbade an employer to raise 
wages, salaries and other forms of com- 
pensation above the levels of January 25, 
1951, without the approval of the Wage 
Stabilization Board. In mid-February a 
policy was adopted by the Board to permit 
general wage and salary increases of 10 per 
cent above the levels of January 15, 1950. 
This policy was, however, opposed by the 
labour members of the Board who, on in- 
structions of the United Labour Policy 
Committee (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 158) with- 
drew in protest. The labour members were 
reported to favour a formula which would 
provide increases of 12 per cent above the 
levels prevailing in June, 1950. 

The Director of Economic Stabilization, 
Erie Johnston, approved the Board’s policy 
a fortnight later, but amended it so as to 
permit cost-of-living “escalator” clauses 
signed before January 25, 1951, to continue 
until June 80, even though they exceeded 
the 10 per cent limit. 

Up until late March, the labour repre- 
sentatives on the Board were continuing in 
their withdrawal, and the Board had held 
no further meetings. 


Comprehensive information 


Handbook concerning the employment 
of facts of women in the United 
on women States is contained in a 
workers bulletin published recently 
in U.S.A. by the Women’s Bureau of 


the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour, under the title, 1950 
Handbook of Facts on Women Workers. 
Designed as a source book, it brings up 
to date the Bureau’s handbook issued two 
years ago. 


The information is arranged in sections 
under the following headlines: Employ- 
ment of Women; Wages, Salaries and 


Income; Economic Responsibilities of 
Women Workers; Industrial Injuries to 
Women; Standards of Employment of 


Women; Summary of State Labour Laws 
for Women; Legislation: Affecting House- 
hold Employees; Political and Civil Status 
of Women; Women’s Educational and 
Vocational Training. The bulletin also 
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includes a selected bibliography of basic 
sources regarding American women, a list 
of women’s national organizations, and a 
list of current publications of the Women’s 
Bureau. 


In the section on employment, statistics 
are given showing the number of women 
in gainful employment from as far back 
as 1870—the year when the first US. full 
census of women workers was taken—up to 
and including 1949. The chief occupation 
and industry groups employing women are 
shown, and such other information as the 
age and marital status of women workers. 
The Women’s Bureau plans to issue the 
handbook biennially. 


On January 4, the Inter- 


Machinists national Association of 
union Machinists whose member- 
rejoins ship is reported to be about 
AFL 600,000, reaffiliated with the 

American Federation of 
Labour. The formal reaffiliation marked 


the culmination of negotiations between 
the Association Executive and the AFL, 
which began in December, 1948. 

During December, 1950, the Association 
membership voted on the _ proposed 
reafliliation recommended by the Exec- 
utive and approved it by a 34 to 1 
majority. 

The IAM first left the AFL in 1943, 


_and again in 1945, because of disputes over 


the jurisdiction of the 
Trades Department. 


AFL Building 


The Revue du Travail of 


Belgian the Department of Labour 
opinion on and Social Welfare in 
employment Belgium reported in _ its 
of women November, 1950, issue the 


results of a poll of public 
opinion held by the University Institute of 
Social and Economic Information. The 
questions were: Do you think women 
should receive the same wages as men for 
equal work? What is the understanding 
of the public as to the actual application 
of the “equal pay for equal work” prin- 
ciple? Is it preferable (or is it necessary) 
for matried women to stay at home? 
Should married women have the oppor- 
tunity of working outside the home? Are 
special facilities required for married 
women working outside the home? What 
should these facilities be? 

The nature of the answers led to the 
conclusion that there is a greater degree 
of interest in this question than in the 
subject of most inquiries. There were very 
few “no opinion” answers, particularly 


among women, although the experience in 
former polls is that women are usually 
less definite in their opinions than men. 
The majority, 77:9 per cent of the 
women and 59-1 per cent of the men, were 
in favour of “equal pay for equal work”; 
78-1 per cent of the women and 64-5 per 
cent of the men thought that married 
women should have the opportunity of 
working outside the home either because 
they wished to work or from necessity. 
Fewer women than men thought that it 


‘was preferable (or necessary) for women 


to remain at home. 

More women than men thought that 
special facilities should be provided for 
married women working. The special 
provisions generally suggested were not of 
the type to change working conditions, 
such as half-time work, changes in. work- 
ing hours and in the hours of store 
opening, but rather of the type to relieve 
the housewife through infant nurseries, day 
nurseries for school age children, and meals 
at school. The order of preference was as 
follows: infant day nurseries, 69 per cent; 
meals at school, 66-3 per cent; day 
nurseries for school-age children, 54-6 per 
cent; day nurseries for pre-school children, 
50-4 per cent. 

The report indicates how opinion on this 
subject differs as between age groups as 
well as sex, and shows that there is a 
tendency for opinions to differ according 
to family, economic and social background. 


The results of the poll showed a striking 
contrast between the general trend of 
opinion and the actual situation prevailing 
concerning employment of women outside 
the home, according to the Revue. From 
the comments which accompanied the 
replies, the Revue states, it seems evident 
that this trend of opinion already is, or is 
near to being, a strong general conviction. 


At a Congress of the Danish 


Fund for Confederation of Trade 
workers’ Unions held on November 
colleges 27, 1950, it was decided to 


establish a special fund for 
the building of workers’ 
colleges. This fund, will be formed by a 
weekly contribution from each member of 
the Confederation, according to _ the 
January 15 issue of Industry and Labour, 
an ILO publication. 

Before the war there were two workers’ 
colleges in Denmark. The one at Esbjerg 
was destroyed during the war and plans 
are now underway for its reconstruction. 
With the completion of this college, con- 
siderable money will then have to be 
directed toward the reparation and modern- 
ization of the college at Roskilde. 

The Danish trade union movement was 
urged by the Confederation president to 
make possible the building of a third 
college, probably at Arhus. 


in Denmark 


(Concluded from page 440) 


preceding year’s figure of $7,630,000,000. The estimated total in December 
amounted to $703,000,000, down $30,000,000 from November, but up 
$61,000,000 or 9-5 per cent over December, 1949 . . . . The value of Canada’s 
retail trade in January 1951, was estimated at $675,000,000, a rise of 20 per 
cent over the January total in 1950. . . . . Domestic exports to all countries 
in February were valued at $233,910,000 as compared with $199,462,000 in 
the corresponding month last year, a rise of 17 per cent. Shipments to the 
United States in February increased nearly 18 per cent to $152,428,000 from 
$128,838,000 in February, 1950. . . Canadian production of silver, lead 
and zinc increased in January this year over the same month in 1950. The 
month’s output of primary silver amounted to 2,114,940 fine ounces as com- 
pared with 1,195,677 in January last year. Production of primary lead in the 
month totalled 16,099 tons, sharply above the 9,558 tons produced a year 
earlier. Primary zinc production amounted to 25,708 tons as against 24,028 
in January last year. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
REHABILITATION 


Recognizing the need for a co-ordinated program of 
rehabilitation, the Ministers of National Health and 
Welfare, Veterans Affairs, and Labour co-operated to 
sponsor the National Conference on the Rehabilita- 
tion of Handicapped Persons. 


The Conference, held in Toronto, February 1-3 was 
attended by representatives of federal, provincial, 
civic, and voluntary agencies and individuals engaged 
in all phases of rehabilitation work. 


During the three-day deliberations, the delegates heard 
addresses on the different phases of rehabilitation work 
in Canada and the United States, and adopted a reso- 
lution proposing an integrated rehabilitation program 
which would utilize federal, provincial and voluntary 
services. 


The Conference recommended the appointment of 
a National Co-ordinating Committee, representing 
provincial and federal governments, and other inter- 
ested agencies; and appointment of a National 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation. 


In the following pages appears an account of the 
proceedings, and a brief introductory summary of 
rehabilitation work in Canada, the United States and 
Great Britain. 


Introduction: 


Rehabilitation Services in Canada 


The process of rehabilitation involves 
three distinct factors, namely: medical 
care; vocational guidance, counselling, and 
training; and placement in satisfactory 
employment. There are two main prob- 
lems in the carrying out of this process in 
Canada at present. First, there is con- 
siderable variance in the services available 
to the disabled in different areas and 
provinces, and as a result, in some sections 
these services are fragmentary or non- 
existent. The second problem is the lack 
of co-ordination between the different types 
of services presently offered. There is, at 
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the moment, a need for the co-ordination 
and integration of the work of medical, 
guidance, counselling and placement 
services. 

Although Canada does not have a single 
program available for all citizens, there are 
a variety of federal, provincial, and 
voluntary agencies which are concerned 
with various aspects of the problem.* 


* The source of the information in this section has 
been The Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons, the 
data book prepared for the Conference by the Re- 
search Division, Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 


Federal Agencies 


For veterans, the Department of Veterans 
Affairs has a completely co-ordinated 
system providing medical care, vocational 
guidance and training. Close co-operation 
is maintained between the department and 
the Employment Service to provide proper 
placement in employment. 

The Department of National Health and 
Welfare has taken an increasingly active 
role in rehabilitation. Under the National 
Health Program, money has been appro- 
priated for aid to crippled children, tuber- 
culosis patients, and victims of mental 
illness, arthritic diseases, and poliomyelitis. 
In addition, the Department has provided 
grants of money for sickness surveys in all 
provinces, and recently completed health 
surveys will give a clearer picture of avail- 
able rehabilitation services and facilities. 


The Department of Labour provides a 
vocational training program under the 
Canadian Vocational Training Co-ordina- 
tion Act, 1942. Under the general title of 
Canadian Vocational Training, the Depart- 
ment is responsible for administering several 
different types of training programs. This 
work is done on a co-operative financial 
basis with the provinces. While this 
program is not specifically designed for 
disabled persons, they are eligible to par- 
ticipate along with others. 

Through its Special Placements Division, 
the National Employment Service makes 
its services available to all handicapped 
workers. Employment suitable to the 
physical capacities of the disabled is found 
by the Division. In carrying out this work, 
the Employment Service enlists the aid of 
many government and private organizations. 


Provincial Programs 


Rehabilitation services vary considerably 
from province to province. Generally 
speaking, public health services presently 
existing in the provinces which would be 
essential to a rehabilitation program are 
well-developed and widely available. Pro- 
vincial health and education departments 
already possess facilities which could be 
utilized for medical aid, education, and 
training; and the facilities of the National 
Employment Service are available for 
placement work. For those injured in 
industrial employment, coming under the 
provisions of Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts, provincial Compensation Boards pro- 
vide rehabilitation services. 


There is only one province-wide general 
civilian rehabilitation program presently 
operating in Canada. Saskatchewan, 
through the Civilian Rehabilitation Divi- 


sion of its Department of Social Welfare, 
provides a complete program of medical 
and diagnostic services, medical rehabilita- 
tion, vocational guidance and training, 
placement, and allowances for maintenance, 
clothing, transportation, tuition fees and 
other necessities. 

The provinces also provide financial 
assistance for the provision of medical 
rehabilitation services in some _ specific 
disabilities. These services are often pro- 
vided im co-operation with federal and 
voluntary agencies. In recent years, services 
have been developed in connection with 
provincial institutions for mental illness, 
tuberculosis, and hospital care for polio- 
myelitis. The provinces also make use of 
the federal-provincial vocational training 
program. 

In Saskatchewan and British Columbia, 
almost the entire population is covered by 
compulsory hospital insurance programs, 
and over one-third of the population of 
Newfoundland is covered by prepaid 
hospital and medical care. In many prov- 
inces, the provincial governments assist 
financially im providing hospital care and 
service to social assistance recipients, old 
age and blind pensioners, and _ those 
receiving mother’s allowances. 


Workmen’s Compensation Boards 

Several Provincial Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards have set up rehabilitation 
programs. Notable among these are those 
in Ontario, British Columbia and Quebec. 
Possibly the best known of these programs 
is the one operated by the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board at its Centre 
in Malton. This Centre provides complete 
medical, guidance, and training care from 
the moment the worker is injured until 
he is able to return to employment. 

The British Columbia and Quebee Reha- 
bilitation Centres are well equipped and 
provide medical care, therapy, prosthetic 
appliances, and (in co-operation with the 
Employment Service) placement services. 

In provinces having no rehabilitation 
centres, facilities available in general 
hospitals and Department of Veterans 
Affairs hospitals may be utilized, and if 
necessary, the injured workman may be 
sent outside the province for treatment 
and rehabilitation services. Alberta has 
established a reserve fund under its Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, which is used to 
assist in retraining disabled workmen. The 
fund allows for payment of the cost of 
the course, and an allowance during the 
training period. The Saskatchewan Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare maintains a 
Rehabilitation Branch to which special 
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cases are referred for counselling, training 
and placement. The Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board assumes financial responsi- 
bility for these cases. 


Compensation Boards in other provinces 
arrange for training and placement through 
provincial Canadian Vocational Training 
Courses and the Special Placements Divi- 
sion. Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, 
Alberta, and British Columbia have estab- 
lished industrial health divisions in their 
departments of health, which act as con- 
sultants and advisers to the Compensation 
Boards. 


Voluntary Agencies 

The work of existing voluntary agencies 
has generally been of a very high level. 
The data book, issued for the Rehabilitation 
Conference, commenting on the work of 
these agencies said: “Complementing and 
supporting government effort, the network 
of voluntary agencies provides a wide range 
of services that touch on all aspects of 
the rehabilitation.” 


These voluntary agencies have played a 
varied role in rehabilitation work. There 
are the nationally organized groups organ- 
ized to look after certain types of disability 
such as blindness, arthritis, poliomyelitis 
and tuberculosis. Local organizations, such 
as the Toronto Society for Crippled 
Civilians and the Windsor Curative Work- 
shop are actively engaged in helping the 
disabled lead productive lives. Supple- 
menting this work, both locally and nation- 
ally, is the work of service clubs, religious 
groups, and mutual self-help organizations, 
founded by the handicapped themselves. 


Rehabilitation in the United States 


The United States has several programs 
providing rehabilitation services. Many 
state, federal, and voluntary organizations 
provide these services. There is, however, 
a much greater degree of co-ordination of 
services than in Canada, and there has 
been some form of federal-state vocational 
rehabilitation program in existence since 
1920. The plan operated by the Federal 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation in close 
conjunction with state agencies is typical. 
The program is jointly financed by federal 
grants-in-aid and state contributions. 

Under the plan now in operation, the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, which 
was set up under the provisions of Public 
Bill 113 (The Barden-La Follette Act) in 
1948, is a part of the Federal Security 
Agency. 

The Office is responsible for the approval 
of state plans, certification of grants-in-aid, 
and for providing “leadership and tech- 
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nical assistance to the state offices to 
stimulate the establishment of adequate 
facilities and services.’ One important 
function performed by this federal agency 
is that of research and investigation, the 
results of which are made available to the 
state agencies. 

State agencies have as their primary 
function and responsibility, the develop- 
ment of the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram. The essential state functions are 
directly related to the provision of ser- 
vices to the disabled individual. This 
includes case findings, the development of 
co-operation with other agencies, medical 
and vocational diagnosis, and other aspects 
of successful rehabilitation. 

In addition to the federal-state program 
described above, there is the work of 
advisory bodies, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, federal and state health departments, 
education departments, and the many 
volunteer and private agencies interested 
in rehabilitation. 


Rehabilitation in Great Britain 

Great Britain, unlike Canada and the 
United States, is not a federal state, and 
the constitutional problems of creating an 
over-all system have not been so great. 
The basis for the British program is the 
Disabled Persons (Employment) Act of 
1944. The program “attempts to cover the 
total needs of all disabled citizens, regard- 
less of age, origin andi type of disability, 
or war services requirements.” 


The ultimate end of all rehabilita- 
tion efforts is successful placement in 
satisfactory employment. No one is 
completely or successfully rehabili- 
tated until they have once more 
resumed their place in the economic 
life of the community. Shown in the 
picture on the opposite page: a blind 
stenographer copying from braille; 
an instructress teaching a deaf-mute 
traince the proper way to hem a 
towel; a blind worker assembling 
motor switches in a washing machine 
factory; a crippled worker rests his 
cane on his work bench; a paraplegic 
working in a large sporting goods 
firm; workers manufacturing ironing 
boards in a disabled civilians’ work- 
shop; a former pulpman, who lost 
an arm, shows how he successfully 
handles a new job in a lumberyard; 
and an amputee fitting a drawer into 
a chest he is making. 


_—— 


Between World War I and World 
War II, medical rehabilitation in Britain 
declined, but the need for improved 
methods and services was soon realized 
during World War II. In the post-war 
period, these services have grown and 
developed extensively. The British reha- 
bilitation scheme has become an integral 
part of the social security system set up 
under the National Health Service Act 
(1946), The National Insurance Act (1946), 
and the National Assistance Act (1948). 
This rehabilitation program, based on 
several different statutes, is administered 
through several government departments, 
local authorities, and voluntary agencies. 
The plan provides for all phases of reha- 
bilitation; medical care, counselling, guid- 


Background of the Conference 


The first Conference in Canada on the 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically 
Handicapped was held in Toronto in 
September, 1948. This Conference, con- 
vened by the Employment Service and 
Unemployment Insurance Branch of the 
Department of Labour, was called for two 
major purposes. First, it was hoped that 
public attention would be focused on the 
contribution which the handicapped were 
making to Canada’s war effort; and 
secondly it was hoped “to demonstrate the 
need for a program of civilian rehabilita- 
tion in Canada.” A resolution passed by 
the Conference said in part:— 

This Conference respectfully urges that 
consideration be given to the development 
of both a comprehensive plan and actual 
facilities at the earliest possible moment in 
order that the needs of the handicapped 
may be more adequately met and the in- 
terest and co-operation of employers may 
be stimulated and broadened. 

A series of meetings was also held in 
principal cities all across Canada, with the 
idea of promoting the placement in suit- 
able employment of the handicapped, and 
at the same time, to look further into the 
need for rehabilitation facilities. Following 
a meeting held in Vancouver, the Council 
for the Guidance of the Handicapped was 
formed. The primary aim of this Council 
has been “to urge upon the Government 
of Canada the need for constructive legis- 
lation to assist the handicapped.” 


Proceedings of the Conference 


Sponsored by the Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of Health and Welfare, the Hon. 
Hugues Lapointe, Minister of Veterans 
Affairs, and the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
V.C., Minister of Labour, the National 
Conference on Rehabilitation of the 
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ance, the provision of prosthetic devices 
where necessary, and placement. In addi- 
tion a scheme of disability benefits is 
provided. 

One feature of the British system not 
found in either Canada or the United 
States, is the provision in the Disabled 
Persons (Employment) Act, which invokes 
a statutory obligation on employers of 20 
or more workers to employ a quota of 
disabled persons from the employment 
register. The quota is fixed by the Min- 
ister of Labour and National Service in 
consultation with worker and employer 
representatives. He is also empowered to 
designate certain classes of employment for 
the exclusive reservation of vacancies to 
registered disabled persons. 


In 1946, the Council sponsored a con- 
ference in Vancouver attended by many 
interested individuals and organizations, in- 
cluding Canadian and American government 
officials. At this time a strong resolution 
was passed urging that a national confer- 
ence be held as soon as possible. In August, 
1947, an Order in Council was passed which 
recommended :— 

That a National Conference of three 
days duration be held in Ottawa during 
the month of October, 1947, under the 
auspices of the Department of Labour, to 
consider the vocational rehabilitation of 
the physically handicapped, said conference 
to be attended by delegates representing 
national, provincial, and local organiza- 
tions working on behalf of the physically 
handicapped as well as representatives of 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments, 
and any other specialists in the field whose 
attendance may be deemed necessary ... 
It was not found possible to hold the 

conference at this time, and plans were 
formulated to hold a national conference, 
jointly sponsored by the Departments of 
National Health and Welfare, Veterans 
Affairs, and Labour, at a later date. It 
was decided that this conference would 
consider not only the vocational aspects 
of rehabilitation, but the physical, mental, 
social and economic factors as well. The 
conference was originally scheduled to be 
held in May, 1950 but was postponed 
because of the Winnipeg floods, and was 
held in Toronto, February 1-3, 1951. 


Handicapped was held in Toronto, Feb- 
ruary 1-3. The Conference was attended 
by over 150 representatives of federal, 
provincial and voluntary agencies, as well 
as individuals interested in the rehabilita- 
tion problem in Canada. 


The Conference opened with a plenary 
session during which a series of speakers 
described the work at present being done 
in various fields related to rehabilitation, 
and the needs that exist. 

Subsequently, two working committees 
were set up, to formulate recommenda- 
tions in regard to (a) medical rehabilita- 
tion, and (b) vocational guidance, training 
and placement. 

The reports of these Committees were 
later adopted by the Conference in plenary 
session. : 

The final Conference resolutions were 
forwarded to the Federal Government for 
consideration. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg acted as Con- 
ference president. Mr. A. MacNamara, 
Dr. G. D. Cameron, Dr. G. F. Davidson 
and Mr. E. L. M. Burns, Deputy Min- 
isters of the sponsoring departments, acted 
as chairmen of the plenary sessions of the 
Conference. 

Among the highlights of the Conference, 
was the screening of a film “The Road 
Back”, which showed rehabilitation work 
being done in the United States. Another 
feature, was a tour of Sunnybrook Military 
Hospital. 

Following this tour, the final plenary 
session of the Conference was held in the 
hospital auditorium, and it was here that 
the recommendations of the working 
committees were presented and discussed. 

In addition to the speakers whose 
addresses are summarized below, Con- 
troller John M. Innes, representing Mayor 
Hiram MacCallum, welcomed the Con- 
ference to Toronto. Mr. E. A. Baker, 
Manager of the Canadian National Insti- 
tute for the Blind, spoke on “The Place 
of Civilian Rehabilitation in Canada’s 
Social Security Program” at a luncheon 
held on the opening day. 


Mr. A. MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour 


In opening the Conference, Mr. Mac- 
Namara placed the problem of rehabilita- 
tion in the perspective of the present world 
struggle- between two great political-social 
forces. He urged the need “to make our 
way of life stand out above the other, to 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, and Mr. H. C. Hudson, 
Supervisor of Special Placements for 
the National Employment Service, 
examine the memorial window in 
the chapel at Sunnybrook Military 
Hospital, Toronto. The picture was 
taken during a tour of the hospital 
by delegates to the Conference. 


emphasize that at the top we _ place 
humanity.” One way of doing this is to 
realize the special problems faced by the 
handicapped. We must consider the ways 
in which medical assistance, both mental 
and physical, can be utilized to solve these 
problems, Mr. MacNamara said. Parallel 
to this, we must explore employment 
possibilities for the rehabilitated. 

A successful rehabilitation plan is 
important to the handicapped person, 
industry, and the nation as a whole. “Let 
us get clearly in our mind that the handi- 
capped person is not a useless person. 
We learned during World War II quite 
the contrary. Many sightless and otherwise 
physically handicapped persons did excellent 
work in our war plants,’ Mr. MacNamara 
said. 

Between 1945 and 1950, the - National 
Employment Service, through its Special 
Placements Division and in conjunction 
with other agencies, found 80,000 jobs for 
handicapped persons. Mr. MacNamara 
pointed out that we are in a period of 
high employment, and any large increases 
in the working force needed to increase 
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production would necessitate utilizing the 
productive abilities of older workers, 
women, and the handicapped. 


Turning to the achievements already 
accomplished by federal, provincial and 
private agencies in the rehabilitation field, 
Mr. MacNamara said that “it would not 
be fair ... to leave an impression that we 
are starting out on this Conference to plan 
doing something new.” He stressed the 
fact that the Conference would serve to 
emphasize what has been done, and point 
up those gaps still remaining. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour 


The Hon. Mr. Gregg, on behalf of the 
Government of Canada, extended an official 
welcome to all those present. Mr. Gregg 
pointed out that circumstances had pre- 
vented the Conference meeting when orig- 
inally planned, and paid tribute to the 
efforts,of the late Hon. Humphrey Mitchell 
in participating in the early Conference 
arrangements. 


Mr. Gregg said that while there were 
great dangers in the present situation which 
might lead some to say that “we should... 
postpone this Conference,” he felt it was 
important to hold the Conference because 
if it were to wait “until all is peace and 
perfect harmony in the world,” it would 
never be held. 


There were many present at the Con- 
ference, “who in spite of handicaps have 
equipped themselves to perform in splendid 
fashion, tasks that are of prime importance 
to the welfare of Canada,” Mr. Gregg said. 
Many disabled Canadians have had to 
undertake their own rehabilitation; others 
have received help from voluntary organ- 
izations; and still others have benefited 
from provincial compensation schemes, and 
the federal rehabilitation program for 
veterans, he said. 


Mr. Gregg pointed out, however, that 
Canada still lacked an over-all co- 
Mee? scheme of rehabilitation. He 
said :— 


_ There is no co-ordinated plan in effect 
in Canada today for the benefit of those 
who have a handicap brought about by 
some event not connected with industry or 
with war service. In saying this I know 
of the work that has been started by one 
or two of the provinces, and also that 
carried out by certain voluntary agencies. 
Valuable as those efforts are, there is still 
a great gap to be filled.... 

There are thousands of our citizens who, 
because of their handicaps are now unem- 
ployed or under-employed because they 
are believed to be incapable of self- 
sustaining employment. As they are at 
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present equipped the things they can do 
are so limited that attempts on their part 
alone to get work usually fail, or at best 
provide something quite inadequate. It is 
this latter group that we are chiefly con- 
cerned about this week... 


I wish to say a special word to those 
here from the voluntary agencies. I con- 
gratulate you upon your pioneer work. 
Whatever may come from this or later 
conferences I hope that one result will be 
the strengthening of your hands in this 
work, and the encouragement of those who 
support your agencies. 

Mr. Gregg listed four factors as being 
of primary importance in a rehabilitation 
program. These are:— 

The removal or reduction of the dis- 
abilities, and a clear appraisal of existing 
or potential abilities; 


The provision of vocational guidance and 
training and individual attention to all 
factors related to the approach to the 
new employment; 


_ The promotion of employers’ acceptance 
of handicapped as efficient workers until 
they have had ample time to prove their 
value; : 

The encouragement of the spirit of 
independence of the handicapped, the 
discouragement of evidence of pity amongst 
their associates; and the realization that 
individual interest and human _ under- 
standing are all important. 


Hon. Leslie Frost, 
Premier of Ontario 


The Hon. Leslie Frost, Premier of 
Ontario, welcomed the Conference to 
Toronto on behalf of the Province of 
Ontario. Premier Frost extended “the 
fullest co-operation of the Government of 
Ontario and all its departments” in the 
effort to establish a comprehensive program 
of rehabilitation. 


Premier Frost emphasized the fact that 
experience in other countries has proven 
that the cost of successfully rehabilitating 
a disabled person is no more than that for 
one year of welfare care. Mentioning the 
work of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board at its Malton centre, he said 
that between three and four hundred 
injured workers were rehabilitated there 
each year. In 1947, only fifteen cases 
needed extra welfare care, Mr. Frost said. 


Turning to the problem of the mentally 
afflicted Mr. Frost suggested that the time 
has come for a new approach. We must, 
he said, stress the rehabilitation and pre- 
vention function rather than the custodial 
and hospitalization function as at present. 
He said that the emphasis should be placed 
on keeping people out of mental institu- 
tions, rather than merely providing hospitals 
to look after them after they had become 
ill. 


. 
: 
: 


Hon. Paul Martin, 


Minister of National Health and Welfare 

Stressing the complexity and importance 
of the disability problem, Mr. Martin told 
the Conference: “There are many types of 
disability—mental and social as well as 
physical. As a consequence, there must be 
a variety of rehabilitation services.” The 
great need at present, Mr. Martin said, 
was for the integration and co-ordination 
of these services. 

The results of a recent sickness survey 
conducted by his department, indicate that 
there are almost 900,000 people in Canada 


with some form of “permanent or extended ° 


disability,’ Mr. Martin said. However, 
many of these people do not require 
rehabilitation. 

Mr. Martin reviewed the extent of 
existing rehabilitation programs. He said 
that despite the lack of a single over-all 
system, “some of the individual programs 
are outstanding in their way.” At the 
provincial level, Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards have made great progress in help- 
ing injured workmen. Mr. Martin also 
paid tribute to the voluntary agencies 
engaged in this type of work. 

Mr. Martin suggested that the greatest 
need at present is for co-ordination. He 
said :— 


If we are to find a better solution of 
our rehabilitation problem, we must bring 
into clearer focus the whole picture of 
what now is being done. In this field of 
welfare action more perhaps than in any 
other, there is need for co-ordination of 
many disciplines and agencies. Through 
the multi-disciplined approach of specially- 
trained physicians, physio-therapists, ex- 
perts in vocational guidance, special 
employment officers, and others making 
up the rehabilitation team, the best hope 
for success lies in unified action. 

I suggest that the most useful accomplish- 
ment of this Conference would be_ to 
encourage the integration and co-ordina- 
tion of existing services in order to ensure 
that the considerable moneys now being 
expended for Canada’s disabled are used 
to best effect. We might find some way 
in which to bring existing programs and 
personnel and services into a closer work- 
ing relationship. At the same time, we 
might also correlate our planning so that 
our rehabilitation programs can achieve 
maximum coverage and effectiveness. 

It would, of course, be not only cumber- 
some and inefficient but a complete nega- 
tion of the whole Canadian tradition to 
attempt to centralize rehabilitation ser- 
vices in Ottawa. We need the active 
participation of provincial governments, 
which, constitutionally, are more directly 
charged with this responsibility. We need 
the intimate knowledge of local condi- 
tions possessed by government at_ the 
community level. Above all, we need the 
inspired service of the voluntary agencies, 
which so often give leadership in this field 
by setting up pilot rehabilitation projects 


that, having proved their effectiveness, are 

then more widely developed on either the 

voluntary or governmental level. 

Discussing the rehabilitation process, Mr. 
Martin emphasized that it must be viewed 
in its broadest terms. It should not be 
regarded as a series of isolated events, but 
as a planned and continuous procedure. 
Restoring the disabled individual to his 
place in society very often requires pro- 
longed care. Mr. Martin described this 
process as’ “a complete physical, mental 
and even spiritual restoration of the indi- 
vidual to an effective, useful, and satis- 
fying life.” 

A program such as this will require public 
education, Mr. Martin said. Public atti- 
tudes toward the disabled are most 
important, and it is essential that we adopt 
and use a sympathetic and intelligent 
approach to their problems. 


Hon. Hugues Lapointe, 
Minister of Veterans Affairs 


The Department of Veterans Affairs has 
both a legal and moral responsibility to 
reduce the disabilities of veterans to an 
absolute minimum, Mr. Lapointe said. The 
department strives “to assist the veteran 
to the full extent of our authority and 
our ability, to return to a life where he 
can be self-supporting—where he can make 
a contribution to the national economy.” 


Mr. Lapointe outlined the procedure 
developed by DVA in caring for disabled 
veterans. The keystone of this program 
is the restoration of the veteran’s physical 
ability to the greatest extent possible. One 
important factor in the DVA program, has 
been the realization that teamwork is 
essential if rehabilitation is to be effective 
and successful. When the patient has 
shown sufficient physical improvement, the 
doctors, and the other members of the 
rehabilitation team, plan a program of 
training. This training “must be objective 
and directed towards an _ occupational 
goal,” Mr. Lapointe said. 

Outlining the procedure further, the 
Minister said :— 

Accordingly we have a program of 
planned training which starts in our treat- 
ment institutions. Courses must of 
necessity be selected with the co-opera- 
tion of a vocational counsellor, because 
the ultimate target must always be _pro- 
ductive, remunerative employment. These 
courses may be taken by correspondence. 
We may use special texts developed during 
World War II by the Canadian Legion, 
but always available is a tutor to help 
the veteran with the more difficult 
problems, and to keep his interest high. 

When the patient becomes mobile, we 
have even been able to arrange courses 
where he studies along with others. 
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The progress made during the hospital- 
ized period has frequently been amazing, 
but this is not surprising. These veterans 
are people of maturity. They know they 
will have a residual handicap to over- 
come. The result is that they take this 
preliminary training seriously. 

In many cases, of course, the veteran is 
ready for employment almost immediately 
upon discharge from hospital. In others, 
further training is required. When this 
is indicated it is arranged on our system 
of allowances and with fees paid. 

I have not mentioned as yet another 
important member of the team. This is 
the casualty officer, whose responsibility 
it is to follow the veteran through his 
planning period into ultimate employment. 
He is indeed a most important member of 
the group, for it is he who makes sure 
that the training course will lead to 
employment. It is he who contacts 
employers and explains the disability which 
the veteran must overcome. 


Despite the fact that the financial 
worries of the veteran patient are at a 
minimum during his treatment, the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs has found that 
there are often other personal factors 
which may impede recovery. Mr. Lapointe 
said that it has been found advisable to 
add a medical-social worker to the team 
of experts to help with these problems of 
adjustment. 

Praising the general desire of veterans 
to help themselves, Mr. Lapointe quoted 
some figures to illustrate the success of 
this program. He said that 35,700 veterans 
have registered with the Casualty Reha- 
bilitation Section of DVA. This figure is 
not the total of all disabled veterans, since 
pensions are paid to about 95,000 World 
War II veterans, and some 66,000 from 
World War I. The majority of these 
pensioners suffer from disabilities of 20 
per cent or less, but some 16,000 have been 
assessed at 80 per cent or more. Those 
registered with the Casualty Rehabilita- 
tion Section need special service to assist 
them in returning to a productive peace- 
time life. 

Of the 35,700 registered, only 1,249 of 
those ready to work and desiring to work 
are unemployed. Nearly 28,000 have steady 
employment, although 4,000 of these are 
still receiving treatment or training, Mr. 
Lapointe said. There is a small group 
whose rehabilitation is not considered 
feasible for a variety of reasons. How- 
ever, of the 16,000 veterans having 80 
per cent or more disability, only 1,500 or 
less than 10 per cent are not gainfully 
employed. 

Mr. Lapointe urged the delegates to 
remember that “a physical impairment 
does not necessarily mean a lowering in 
the economic position of the one who 
suffers it. In fact, our experience is directly 
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to the contrary. Our figures show, that 
40 per cent of those veterans who have 
suffered a physical disability, are actually 
in better positions today than when the 
impairment occurred. Training has played 
a part in many cases, but one essential 
must always be considerate employers, 
prepared to give a disabled applicant an 
opportunity to demonstrate that it is not 
what a man has lost that counts, but what 
he still has.” 


Keynote Speech 
Dr. W. P. Warner 

Dr. W. P. Warner, Director General 
of Treatment Services, Department of 
Veterans Affairs, delivered the Conference 
keynote address. He said that the key- 
note of any rehabilitation program is 
adequate medical care, applied through the 
various stages of rehabilitation. 

There are two very important reasons 
for Canada to establish a rehabilitation 
program at this time, Dr. Warner said. 
Canada is facing a possible manpower 
shortage, and the successful rehabilitation 
of disabled citizens would provide untapped 
sources of manpower. Secondly, Dr. 
Warner noted the problem of geriatrics. 
Despite a lowered death rate, and in- 
creased life span, science has not done 
everything possible to alleviate the diseases 
of the older-aged, and to help these people 
live happy and productive lives. 

In establishing a rehabilitation program, 
Dr. Warner said that the handicapped 
person must be the focal point of the 
plan. The doctor must evaluate and 
develop whatever assets the patient has 
left and then proceed with the job of 
rehabilitation. He should seek the advice 
of other specialists, and with them attempt 
to make the patient as physically fit as 
possible. In nine out of ten cases at 
present this is not being done. Dr. Warner 
said that the principle has not been firmly 
grasped that the medical function con- 
tinues in all stages of rehabilitation, and 
is a never-ending process. Files on dis- 
abled persons should never be closed, he 
stressed, and periodic check-ups by the 
doctor and the other members of the team 
are essential to success. 

Stressing the need for teamwork by all 
those engaged in rehabilitation work, Dr. 
Warner said that co-operation is essential 
from the active treatment phase to final 
placement in employment. He suggested 
that at present, only a small percentage 
of doctors are rehabilitation minded. 

Turning to the problem of necessary 
personnel for the operation of any reha- 
bilitation program, Dr. Warner said that it 


was important to make maximum use of 
part-time employees in voluntary agencies. 
He also felt it would be cheaper and more 
efficient not to have too many full-time 
employees paid by governments. In the 
_ medical field, he recommended the maximum 
use of doctors on a part-time, fee-for- 
service basis. Any rehabilitation program 
should be closely associated with the 
colleges, Dr. Warner said. At present 
there is a need for people with post- 
graduate university training in rehabilita- 
tion work, and the universities would have 
a beneficial effect on the program and 
provide useful service. 

There are two minimum steps which 
should be taken now, Dr. Warner felt. 
Rehabilitation sections should be set up 
in active treatment hospitals; and com- 
munity rehabilitation centres established. 
These community centres could serve to 
co-ordinate rehabilitation work in the 
community, and to direct patients to 
specialists. They could also maintain con- 
tinuing records, and provide necessary 
follow-up and checks, Dr. Warner said. 
In conjunction with these activities, an 
education program aimed: at industry could 
be conducted. This program could begin 
on a relatively simple level, he said. 

From his remarks, Dr. Warner drew 
three basic conclusions :— 


1. Medical rehabilitation is the corner- 
stone of any rehabilitation program. 

2. Teamwork is one of the essentials 
of such a program if it is to be successful. 

3. The maximum. utilization of part- 
time help in voluntary agencies will be 

a necessary adjunct of the program. 

In a brief discussion which followed Dr. 
Warner’s address, Dr. J. P. Meakins 
suggested that it is necessary to drop the 
idea of building more and more con- 
valescent homes. He stressed the value of 
a dynamic approach aimed at restoring the 
disabled to useful lives as soon as possible. 
To do this, it is necessary to begin the 
rehabilitation process as soon as possible. 
Dr. Meakins also urged that greater atten- 
tion be paid to utilizing preventive 
medicine in regard to the problems of the 
ageing process. He said that if some 
objective were found for these people, many 
of the economic and social hazards of ageing 
would be eliminated. 


Special Placement of Handicapped Persons 


Mr. H. C. Hudson 


Mr. H. C. Hudson, Supervisor of Special 
Placements of the National Employment 
Service, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, spoke on the work of the Employment 
Service in placing handicapped workers.* 


“During the past five years, it has been 
proven definitely that the disabled can com- 
pete in normal labour markets and work 
with full efficiency, without endangering 
their own safety or that of others, and with 
profit not only to the disabled person but 
to the employer and the community 
alike,” Mr. Hudson said. 

In special placement work there are two 
main points to be kept in mind':— 


1. the individual must be considered as 
an individual in relation to the demands 
of individual job requirements; 


2. emphasis must be placed on the 
individual’s abilities and not on his 
disabilities. 

There are at present three main place- 
ment services available to disabled persons 
seeking employment in Canada. These are 
the field staffs of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards; voluntary agencies working 
on behalf of groups with specific handi- 
caps; and the National Employment 
Service. Mr. Hudson said that experience 
gained by these agencies has shown that 
“on the average, the injured workman can 
be placed in employment at wages equal to, 
or even higher than his earnings prior to 
the accident which caused his disability.” 

Mr. Hudson, describing the close liaison 
which the Employment Service main- 
tained with other groups interested in the 
successful placement of the handicapped 
said, “. . . these organizations give tangible 
assistance in providing disabled persons 
with counselling, with prosthetic appliances 
and not infrequently, with actual oppor- 
tunities for employment. They also render 
an invaluable service in keeping the problem 
of the placement of the handicapped 
prominently before the community as a 
whole, and in this way render a most 
useful service in the field of public 
relations.” 

The National Employment Service has 
the widest geographical coverage. “In the 
field of placement of the handicapped,” 
Mr. Hudson told the Conference, Special 
Placements Officers confine their activities 
to those persons, “who, on account of 
injury or disease of a character which is 
likely to last for more than six months, or 
on account of congenital condition, are sub- 
stantially handicapped in obtaining or 
keeping employment of a kind generally 
suited to their age, previous experience, 
and qualifications.” 

Mr. Hudson said that in choosing Special 
Placements Officers, every effort is made to 
choose people who have a genuine interest 


* For a detailed account of N.E.S. work see 
L. G. June 1950, pp. 801-806. 
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Vocational training plays an important part in the rehabilitation of disabled veterans 


at Sunnybrook Military Hospital in Toronto. 


Delegates to the National Conference on 


Rehabilitation, are shown above, inspecting the work of one of the patients. 


in the problems facing the disabled. Train- 
ing for this work, is a combination of 
formal and on-the-job training. These 
officers are also encouraged to maintain a 
close working alliance “with all agencies 
in the community ...engaged in any 
phase of rehabilitation work.” In partic- 
ular, close co-operation is maintained with 
the Department of Veterans Affairs; and 
of 11,382 placements of handicapped in 
1949, approximately one-half were disabled 
veterans, the speaker said. 


There are still gaps to be filled in the 
Employment Service, Mr. Hudson said. 
Outlining these gaps he said: “in the five 
provinces bordering on the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, we have at present less 
than two dozen men and women engaged 
in what we call Special Placements activi- 
ties, and some of these officers have 
responsibilities towards entry applicants as 
well as the placement of the handicapped. 
As a matter of fact in the whole of Canada, 
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although there are 181 offices in the entire 
employment chain, only 32 offices now have 
full time special placements staff. This 
specialized service’ should, accordingly, be 
expanded to possibly 75 other offices in 
smaller centres.” 

Mr. Hudson stressed several factors 
important to effective placement of the 
handicapped. The placement officer must 
first have a thorough understanding of 
the applicant’s training, background, and 
physical capacities; handicapped persons 
must then be approached on an individual 
basis, and once the placement is made, 
continuous follow-up must be maintained. 
He pointed out the difficulty of laying 
down any specific rules as to the frequency 
of follow-up visits, but suggested two to 
three visits in subsequent months to see 
that the employee is satisfied, and that the 
man is well adjusted to his job. In closing, 
Mr. Hudson said that there must be more 
training facilities provided for rehabilitation 
workers. 


i el Mi, 


Vocational Guidance and Counselling 
and the Training Process 
Mr. Edward Dunlop 


Mr. Edward Dunlop, Executive Secretary 
of the Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Society, spoke on the various phases of 
guidance, counselling, and training of the 
handicapped. He defined vocational guid- 
ance aS a process of assisting the disabled 
to choose, prepare for and successfully enter 
employment fields. The guidance worker 
must not attempt to tell people what they 
should do, Mr. Dunlop said; but rather 
attempt to help the disabled reach a sound 
decision as to their vocational objective. 

Vocational training must be part of any 
plan for the attainment of a suitable job 
objective. Mr. Dunlop said that many of 
the facilities presently existing could be 
used for this purpose. For example, DVA 
has made use of existing training schools, 
with little change or modification. How- 
ever, while these facilities were available 
for rehabilitation work, they were of little 
use if not fully utilized, Mr. Dunlop said. 
He suggested that the provision of living 
and other allowances would increase the 
use made of them for this purpose. 

“We may safely assume that between 
100,000 and 150,000 disabled Canadians 
need rehabilitation,’ the speaker .« said. 
Canada needs a rehabilitation program and 
the opportunity for emancipation from the 
effects of injury should be regarded as “a 
fundamental right of citizenship,” Mr. 
Dunlop told the Conference. 


In his own opinion, surveys could not 
adequately establish the extent to which 
rehabilitatoin services are a need, Mr. 
Dunlop said. He proposed that the specifi- 
cations of a minimum standard of services 
be decided upon, and that all interested 
groups, federal, provincial, and voluntary, 
should participate. “...I suggest the 
adoption of a frankly empirical approach. 
On the basis of a reasoned estimate of 
the numbers requiring service, the necessary 
rehabilitation facilities should be created... 
On this empirical basis, I suggest that 
provision be made at the outset sufficient 
for the rehabilitation of 15,000 disabled 
Canadians annually,” Mr. Dunlop said. 


The basic unit in such a program would 
be a provincial rehabilitation agency, 
authorized to provide all phases of a 
rehabilitation program. Mr. Dunlop said 
“constitutional considerations dictate, and 
practical considerations make it desirable, 
that the agency providing the basic 
rehabilitation services be operated by 
provincial governments.” However, federal 
participation was essential to the success of 


such a plan, he said, and he recommended 
grants-in-aid, and conditional grants, as the 
best form of federal help. 

Guidance would be closely related to all 
phases of the program. While there is a 
lack of trained guidance personnel, Mr. 
Dunlop warned that this lack should not be 
allowed to retard the program. Much of 
this personnel training could be performed 
on the job, he said. 


Mr. E. J. Taylor 


Mr. E. J. Taylor, of the staff of the 
New York Times, and Instructor in 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation at 
New York University, addressed the dinner 
meeting of the Conference. The Hon. 
Paul Martin welcomed the speaker to the 
Conference and _ briefly described Mr. 
Taylor’s experience in the rehabilitation 
field. Mr. Martin said he felt the Confer- 
ence had been a success and would produce 
notable results. All the eleven governments 
and the voluntary organizations would have 
responsibilities in any program formulated 
by the delegates, Mr. Martin said. 

Mr. Taylor opened his remarks by 
calling attention to the current state of 
world affairs. It is necessary that the free 
countries remain strong, he said. One of 
the most important weapons in building a 
strong, free world would be the production 
potential of the United States. Manpower 
would therefore assume a role of increasing 
importance, and even now the United 
States’ manpower situation was tightening, 
Mr. Taylor said. The United States would 
have to balance any manpower superiority 
possessed by a potential enemy with 
superior productive capacity. 

As the available supply of manpower 
becomes more limited, there are three 
ancillary sources which could be utilized, 
he said. These are women, older workers, 
and the disabled. The greatest possible 
utilization of these sources is of utmost 
importance, the speaker said. 

Praising the work of women who had 
come out of their homes to engage in 
war work during World War II, Mr. Taylor 
said the present situation was different. An 
actual state of war existed at that time, 
and the crisis was not in the nature of a 
long and uncertain cold war. Mr. Taylor 
stressed that it would not be right to take 
women out of their homes for a long 
unspecified time. It will be necessary he 
said to utilize the abilities of older workers 
and the disabled to a greater extent. 

Mr. Taylor said that from the industrial 
viewpoint, few people are completely fit 
physically. Less than ten per cent of the 
working force are physically able to per- 
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form all types of work, and in addition, 
at least ten per cent have some impair- 
ments. A study recently made in Sweden 
indicated that there is actually some type 
of work within the abilities of practically 
everyone, he said. 

It is impossible to know how many 
disabled there are in the United States, Mr. 
Taylor said, because it is not possible to 
define what handicap is. The only method 
of estimating the number of disabled is by 
sampling. Estimating that there were about 
28 million people in the United States 
possessing some form of chronic disability, 
Mr. Taylor said that probably 2 to 3 
million of these required specialized reha- 
bilitation services. 

Mr. Taylor mentioned some essential 
factors which must be borne in mind with 
regard to the disabled. These are:— 

Physical disability is not an impairment 
if there is correct placement; 

The overcompensated skills possessed 
by the disabled help to even up any 
differences between handicapped and non- 
handicapped; 

The handicapped have the advantage 
of greater motivation in attaining their 
objective. 

Better placement is essential. 


Rehabilitation is essentially an effort to 
provide training and help, so that the 


Decisions of the Conference 


Working Committees 


Following the opening speeches, the Con- 
ference was divided into two working 
committees. The committee on “Medical 
Rehabilitation in Canada” was under the 
chairmanship of Dr. J. P. Meakins, repre- 
senting the Association of Canadian 
Universities. The second committee, on 
“Vocational Guidance, Training and Place- 
ment,” was under the chairmanship of Dr. 
G. Fred McNally, representing the National 
Advisory Council of Vocational Education. 


The reports of these two committees were 
subsequently adopted by the Conference in 
plenary session. Together with a few other 
resolutions approved by the Conference, 
they constitute a record of the views of 
the delegates as to the setting up of a 
rehabilitation program in Canada. 


Summary of Conference Decisions 

The Conference recommended the estab- 
lishment of a civilian rehabilitation pro- 
gram, which would provide services com- 
parable to those now received by veterans. 
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disabled person can live as effectively as 
possible with the abilities that he has left, 
Mr. Taylor said. He urged that people 
consider the ability rather than the 
disability. 

Doctors in the field of physical medicine 
have become greatly interested in rehabili- 
tation, especially as a result of the work 
done with veterans, Mr. Taylor said. The 
medical profession is now treating each of 
these people as an individual problem. One 
very good feature of this new interest has 
been the increase in training facilities for 
doctors in the field of physical medicine. 
There are now 15 or 16 American medical 
schools giving training in this field, as 
compared to only 3 a few years ago. Mr. 
Taylor stressed that medicine is the key 
to the problem of rehabilitation. : 

Noting that age levels were becoming 
higher as medicine and science advanced, 
he said that chronic disabilities also in- 
crease as the death rate decreases, and thus 
a rehabilitation program becomes more 
essential. 

Closing his remarks, Mr. Taylor said that 
while adequate physical facilities are neces- 
sary, we should make greater efforts in 
rebuilding the abilities of people. Institu- 
tions, he said, are not needed as much as 
good rehabilitation. 


This program would be a co-ordinated 
undertaking of all governments and 
voluntary agencies. 

To provide the necessary degree of 
co-ordination and integration of services it 
was recommended that a National Advisory 
Committee be set up, and that the Federal 
Government appoint a National Co- 
ordinator of Rehabilitation. The duties of 
the proposed Co-ordinator would include 
those of secretary to the Committee, and 
general administrative functions in connec- 
tion with its operation. 

A resolution of the Vocational Guidance 
Committee recommended that government, 
labour and employer organizations, encour- 
age the practice, adopted by some 
employees, of providing jobs for the 
handicapped. It was further suggested that 
more widespread training programs for the 
handicapped be instituted. 

The Conference also recommended that 
the definition of medical rehabilitation 
should include “all physical and psycho- 
logical factors which contribute to the 
restoration of the individual.” The Medical _ 


Committee resolutions defined in detail the 
role the physician should play in any reha- 
bilitation program, and described the 
necessary facilities and training required 
for such a program. 


Report of the Committee 


on Vocational Guidance 


The report of the Vocational Guidance, 
Training and Placement Committee was 
presented by Dr. McNally, the Committee 
Chairman. The Conference adopted the 
report as a resolution. The resolution 
said :— 


1. Feeling that the need is evident, this 
Conference wishes to record its conviction 
that there should be established forthwith 
a Canadian Rehabilitation Program for 
Handicapped Citizens, to be as adequate 
to the need as is the program of the 
Federal Government in the interests of the 
veterans. 

2. The Conference recommends that in 
the establishment of such a Canadian 
Rehabilitation Program, the following 
principles to be observed: 

(1) That the close co-ordination of 
effort through the Federal and 
Provincial Governments, as well as 
the efforts of all voluntary and 
private organizations interested, be 
enlisted in the program; 

(II) That throughout there be recognized 
the necessity for integration and 
close co-ordination of the several 
phases of rehabilitation - medical 
care, vocational guidance and coun- 
selling and employment placement; 

(III) That the practice of some employers, 
of making special efforts to accom- 
modate handicapped persons within 
their employ in suitable positions, 
be strongly endorsed; and that by 
bringing this matter to the atten- 
tion of government agencies, em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations, 
an effort be made to encourage all 
industry to give careful and 
sympathetic consideration to the 
fitting of handicapped workers into 
employment vacancies suitable to 
their abilities and needs; 

(IV) That the recommendations of the 
International Labour Conference on 
Vocational Training (1950) quoted 
on page IV-58 et seq. of the volume 
“Background Data for the National 
Conference on Rehabilitation” be 
endorsed, and as well, the recom- 
mendations under the Montreal 
Plan, appearing at page V-11 et seq. 
of the same volume; 

(V) That Canada should ‘declare each 
year one week to be “Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week’, 
with the dates to coincide with 
those of a similar week adopted 
in the United States, in order to 
focus public attention on the possi- 
bilities of employment of the 
handicapped; 

(VI) That, recognizing the great worth 
of all measures to obviate accident 
and diseases, public attention should 
be called from time to time to the 


importance of the work being per- 
formed by those agencies or organ- 
izations having for their objective 
the prevention of accidents or the 
promotion of sound health. 


3. Having regard to the administrative 
necessities of inaugurating and prosecuting 
a program as now endorsed the Conference 
recommends: 


(1) That efforts be made to effect 
agreement between the federal and 
provincial authorities, to the end 
that it shall be possible for handi- 
capped persons to obtain such train- 
ing aS may appear appropriate and 
suitable, and that adequate allow- 
ances may be available to handi- 
capped trainees during training; 

(II) That the Federal Government be 
requested to study the present 
adequacy of personnel and physical 
arrangements for interviewing and 
placing handicapped workers 
through the National Employment 
Service, with a view to ensuring 
that personnel shall be trained 
especially for their exacting duties, 
and that each local office, where 
the need be indicated, shall offer 
appropriate placement facilities for 
the handicapped; 

(III) That all staff members associated 
with the Rehabilitation Program 
shall receive appropriate and ade- 
quate training; 

(IV) That the formation of Provincial 
and Community Councils, to co- 
ordinate rehabilitation activities 
within the respective area, be given 
every encouragement; 

(V) That the Government be requested 
to make available a_ sufficient 
number of copies of the volume of 
“Background Data”, in order that 
copies may be provided to interested 
organizations in reasonable quanti- 
ties, as the book contains very 
valuable material. 


Report of the Committee on 
Medical Rehabilitation 

The Committee on Medical Rehabilita- 
tion presented two reports to the Con- 
ference for its consideration. The first was 
a report of a medical sub-committee and 
the second the main report of the Com- 
mittee itself, including resolutions. The 
Committee was of the opinion that it was 
necessary and advisable to pronounce gen- 
eral principles or concepts which should, in 
part at least, govern a rehabilitation pro- 
gram and in particular the medical side of 
such a program. The medical sub-com- 
mittee of this Committee, made up of 
Doctors E. H. Botterell, Hoyle T. Camp- 
bell, Campbell Gardner, F. D. Mott, and 
K. C. Charron, arranged certain principles 
and concepts which were submitted as a 
report to the Committee on Medical 
Rehabilitation. 

An agenda prepared for the use of the 
Medical Committee contained several defi- 
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nitions and ideas for the committee’s use. 
Rehabilitation was defined as the restoration 
to a former capacity. This would be 
achieved by a process described as “the 
inter-relation of services needed for the 
successful establishment of disabled per- 
sons which is to develop and restore 
the disabled individual to the fullest 
physical, mental, psychosocial, vocational 
and economic usefulness of which he is 
capable, within the restrictions inherent in 
his environment.” 


Report of Medical Sub-committee 


The sub-committee believes that two of the 
absolute essentials of rehabilitation are:— 

(1) The patient and the doctor must be 
convinced that rehabilitation is neces- 
sary and possible. 

(2) An accurate assessment of the patient’s 
medical state is necessary so that 
rehabilitation will not be wasted. 

In order to simplify the problem of assess- 
ment, we suggest that illness might be 
divided into four categories: 

(a) Those simple ailments which require 
no rehabilitation and following which 
the patient may return directly to his 
former occupation, e.g., an wuncom- 
plicated appendectomy. 


(b) Those ailments associated with old age 
or occurring in the aged where it is 
obviously hopeless to expect any form 
of rehabilitation to fit the patient for 
future service to the community and 
therefore these patients can also return 
home and do not require rehabilitation. 

(c) Those special problems which are of 
such magnitude as to require a special 
unit for their adequate rehabilitation 
—-(blindness, paraplegia, tuberculosis, 
mental illness, arthritis of certain 
types, some varieties of deafness, 
spastic paralysis in the adult and other 
such conditions. 


(d) All the remaining patients who are 
admitted to hospital. 


It is obvious that some patients will be 
difficult to categorize and one group may 
merge into another. Our first duty would 
appear to be to train the medical and asso- 
ciated professions to adequately perform 
these functions. 

Rehabilitation consists largely of motivat- 
ing the patient and should start as soon as 
possible after commencement of his illness. 
We suggest that the responsibility for the 
patient’s rehabilitation rests primarily with 
the attending physician or surgeon. How- 
ever, full use should be made of specialists, 
such as orthopaedic surgeons, physiatrists 
and others, and when called in they should 
assume joint responsibility with the patient’s 


Adequate therapeutic treatment, under continuous medical supervision, is an 


essential of successful rehabilitation. 


The picture shows a patient receiving 


whirlpool bath treatment at the Rehabilitation Centre of the Quebee Workmen’s 


Compensation Board in Montreal. 
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own doctor. It is the duty of the university 
and teaching hospitals to present this con- 
cept in their teaching. 

This problem might be simplified by 
presenting it as follows:— 


I. Rehabilitation in University Centres. 
(a) Teaching general hospitals. 
(b) Special Rehabilitation Centres. 
II. Large General Hospitals (non-teach- 
ing) and Regional Units. 
III. Small Hospitals. 
IV. Special Disabilities. 
V. Children. 


I. Rehabilitation in University Centres.— 
It is recommended that rehabilitation units 
be established first in university teaching 
general hospitals. In addition, in order that 
this process may be carried out economically 
and efficiently, it would seem wise to con- 
struct in close proximity to the teaching 
general hospital and within its organiza- 
tional framework, a unit or units which can 
continue the process either on an in-patient 
or an out-patient basis. 

Should the patient then require prolonged 
hospitalization for purposes of retraining 
and rehabilitation, he may be transferred to 
one of these specially designed lower cost 
hospital beds, following which he will be 
referred to the out-patient department and 
followed there. 

The concept of rehabilitation in teaching 
general hospitals as outlined above, in addi- 
tion to providing the best possible facilities 
to rehabilitate the patient, is designed to 
train the medical and allied professions in 
the field of rehabilitation so that doctors, 
nurses, occupational and physical therapists, 
social workers, and others who go out into 
the community will further these aims. 

In addition, following the institution of 
the above, we recommend the provision of 
a special unit associated with the university 
and available to all hospitals within its 
orbit, designed primarily to deal with the 
following problems:— 

i. The long term group of patients. 
ii. Geriatric problems which require 
rehabilitation. 
iii. The severely disfigured. 


Il. Large General Hospitals and Regional 
Units—The principles and resources in 
rehabilitation, similar to those described in 
a teaching general hospital, are necessary for 
this type of hospital, with the special per- 
sonnel and facilities required for teaching 
excluded. This type of unit might be estab- 
lished also on a geographical basis throughout 
the country to serve populous regions. This 
regional unit should be associated with a 
hospital, and available not only to its staff 
but to the general practitioners in the area. 
The administration of this centre should be 
arranged so as to offer every facility and 
co-operation to the general practitioner. 


III. Small Hospitals——For the small hos- 
pital we would urge the creation of a section 
of physical medicine with whatever resources 
may become available and, in particular, the 
employment of a qualified occupational 
physical therapist under the direction of the 
medical board of the hospital. 


IV. Special Disabilities —These disabilities 
include blindness, paraplegia, tuberculosis, 
mental illness, arthritis, of certain types, 
some varieties of deafness, spastic paralysis 
in the adult and other such conditions. 
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We recommend that the existing special 
organizations and centres that have been 
evolved for the treatment of these profound 
disabilities, should be used to the maximum 
and where possible every effort should be 
made to avoid duplication of existing 
resources where they can be utilized for 
other allied disabilities. In certain circum- 
stances it might be necessary to provide new 
facilities. 


V. Children.—The same principles which 
have been outlined above, for the rehabilita- 
tion of adults, apply to children, with special 
emphasis on education and other details 
applicable to the young. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried that 
the Conference receive, with its thanks and 
appreciation, the report of the sub- 
committee as approved by the Committee 
on Medical Rehabilitation and that the full 
report be incorporated in the proceedings of 
the Conference. It was further agreed that 
while limitations of time did not permit of 
detailed consideration of all the points 
raised in the report, the Conference should 
go on record as giving its specific approval 
to the section of the report marked 1 (a) 
and (b) Rehabilitation in University Centres. 


Resolutions on Medical Rehabilitation 


1. It was moved, seconded, and carried 
that the Conference go on record as approv- 
ing the following: — 

(a) The definition of medical rehabilita- 
tion includes all those physical and 
psychological factors which contribute to 
the restoration of the individual. These 
factors include diagnosis, treatment and 
medical evaluation in relation to his 
previous status, other skills or oecupa- 
tions in order to prepare him physically, 
mentally, socially and vocationally for the 
fullest possible life compatible with his 
abilities and disabilities. 

(b) A primary concept of any reha- 
bilitation program must be the provision 
of adequate preventive and curative ser- 
vices for children with congenital or 
acquired disabilities. Some of the major 
mee for consideration are: 

Appropriate methods to insure early 
location and specialist diagnosis. 

. Adequate facilities for preventive 
iehcaiaes and a complete treatment pro- 
gram which considers the child as a 
member of a family and the community. 


2. It was moved, seconded, and carried that 
there should be medical supervision in yvoca- 
tional training, selective placement and 
employment and in the follow-up of employed 
and unemployed rehabilitants. 


38. It was moved, seconded, and carried 
that: 

(a) The training of physicians, sur- 
geons and specialists should include an 
appreciation of rehabilitation evaluation 
and methods; that the training of 
physiotherapists, occupational therapists, 
social workers, public health nurses, ete., 
should include objective methods and 
appreciation that rehabilitation is team 
work to restore the injured and crippled 
to maximum physical and_ psychological 
status. 

(b) The term “status” in its present 
function means all useful work under the 
following categories: 

(i) placement in competitive employ- 

ment, 
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(ii) selective placement, 
(iii) sheltered employment, 


(iv) home duties and activities and/or 
self-care and services for children. 


4, It was moved, seconded, and earried that 
ways and means, particularly in the way 
of bursaries, be made available for the 
further training of undergraduates and 
graduates of those professional disciplines 
concerned with rehabilitation. 


5. It was moved, seconded, and carried that 
financial assistance through the Federal 
Hospital Construction Grant should be made 
available for the construction and equipping 
of special rehabilitation facilities including 
rehabilitation centres. 


6. It was moved, seconded, and carried 
that: 

(a) The medical profession has a respon- 
sibility for the prescription of, standards 
of, and supervision and training in the 
use of prostheses. 


(b) Whereas prostheses are a necessary 
part of treatment, provision of prosthetic 
appliances should be considered an integral 
part of medical treatment and where 
necessary they should be supplied from 
public funds. Prostheses include any type 
of appliance or aid necessary to the 
rehabilitant. 


7. It was moved, seconded, and carried that 
every effort should be made to co-ordinate 
medical rehabilitation facilities and other 
rehabilitation services on local, regional, 
provincial and national levels. 


8. It was moved, seconded, and carried that 
there should be a federal-provincial pro- 
gram to provide funds on a shareable basis 
and administered provincially to _ foster, 
provide and purchase services as the pro- 
vineial government sees fit through public, 
voluntary or other. agencies. 


9. It was moved, seconded, and carried that 
the Federal General Public Health and 
Public Health Research grants be inter- 
preted as covering appropriate research in 
medical rehabilitation. 


10. It was moved, seconded, and carried 
that sufficient moneys be made available 
through the National Research Council for 
fundamental research in rehabilitation. 


11. It was moved, seconded, and carried 
that this Committee go on record as 
expressing the hope that this Conference 
would be reconvened annually. 


Joint Resolutions 


Following the presentation and acceptance 
of the individual reports and resolutions of 
the two committees, several joint resolu- 
tions, containing Conference recommenda- 
tions for a Canadian Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram were approved. These resolutions 
forwarded for consideration by the Federal 
Cabinet were as follows:— 

In order to promote local and provincial 
activity, in order to effect a reasonable 
degree of co-ordination among the com- 
ponent parts of the program, and in order 
to disseminate information in all areas, and 


otherwise to give leadership at the national 
level, the Conference recommends: 
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. similar 


That the Federal Government be 
requested to appoint, as a full time 
Federal Official, a co-ordinator for the 
Canadian Rehabilitation Program for: the 
Handicapped, together with such secre- 
tarial assistance as may be deemed 
advisable; 

That the Federal Government be asked 
to appoint a National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Canadian Rehabilitation 
Program, to be composed of 35 members 
as follows: 


One member from each Province, to be 
named after consultation with the 
Government of the Provinces; 

Three members to represent the 
Federal Government; 

Six members to represent various 
health and welfare voluntary agencies; 

Four members to represent the medical 
and allied professions; 

Four members to represent organized 
employers; 

Four members to represent organized 
workers; 

Four additional members to be selected 
by the Federal Government, some of 
whom shall represent the Universities, 
and others those persons or groups of 
persons especially interested in reha- 
bilitation. 


The responsibilities of the Committee shall 
include: 

To elect annually its own officers, and 
to form an Executive Committee; 

To review the recommendations of this 
Conference and to recommend appropriate 
action for their implementation; 

From time to time to review existing 
rehabilitation facilities and to recommend 
steps to be taken for their most effective 
utilization and for their expansion where 
necessary; 

To recommend preparation and distribu- 
tion of informational material; 

To instruct the Executive Committee on 
duties to be carried out in the intervals 
between Committee meetings; 

To recommend the establishment of 
working sub-committees as may seem 
indicated; 

To recommend on the subject of reha- 
bilitation policies generally, whether in 
relation to Government action or the 
activities of voluntary agencies. 


The duties of the Co-ordinator 
include: 


Those of Secretary to the Committee; 

Preparation of materials for meetings 
of the Committee and the Executive, in- 
cluding any necessary surveys of facilities 
or operations; 

Other duties as assigned. 


* * * 


shall 


Be it resolved that this Conference record 
appreciation of the fine documentation 
which was prepared for use by the dele- 
gates, entitled “Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons”, and request that it be made avail- 
able in permanent form. 


Be it further resolved that, in the view 
of all delegates, this Conference served a 
most useful purpose in advancing the cause 
on rehabilitation and it is the hope that 
conferences may be convened 
annually. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


News of the accomplishments of Cana- 


dian Labour-Management Production 
Committees often travels beyond the 
country’s boundaries. Recently, the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service of the 
Department received a request for literature 
to assist in the setting up of a labour- 
management committee im a Wisconsin 
manufacturing plant. The company learned 
of the Canadian service, the personnel 
manager reported, through an official of 
the U.S. Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service. 

Meanwhile, Canadian LMPC’s continue 
to make notable contributions to increased 
productivity and better labour-management 
relations. Recent outstanding accomplish- 
ments include the following. 


LMPC Studies Packaging 


A western meat-packing house reports 
an improvement in the appearance of its 
meat products since the LMPC gave its 
attention to this feature. Committee 
members at the Winnipeg plant of Burns 
& Co. Limited study, at their twice- 
monthly meetings, samples of poorly- 
prepared or _ badly-packaged products, 
determine the causes of the defects and 
how to remedy them, then make known 
to the workers how to correct the errors. 
Local 224, United Packinghouse Workers 
of America (CIO-CCL), . participates in 
this LMPC. 


* co * 


A Windsor, Ont., committee at its very 
first meeting, discussed nine suggestions 
dealing with ways to increase productivity, 
adopted three immediately and began 
investigation of the remainder. The com- 
mittee is that operating in the plant of 
Phil Wood Industries Ltd., in which Local 
195, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America 
(CIO-CCL), is the participating union. 


Welding Courses Started 

In order to give employees in the finish- 
ing trades a second trade, so that they 
could continue work during slack periods 
in their own departments, the LMPC at 
the Collingwood Shipyards Limited sug- 
gested that the local collegiate conduct 
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twice-weekly night classes in welding. The 
shipyard provided two instructors. A large 
number of shipyard employees enrolled for 
the course, also some additional Colling- 
wood residents. Labour representatives on 
this committee are members of Local 4, 
Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers (CCL). 
* * os 

Workers’ suggestions at the Port Arthur 
Shipbuilding Company Limited are exam- 
ined by the shipyard’s LMPC. In its first 
six months of operations, the LMPC dealt 
with 106 suggestions, accepting 21 of them. 
Two of these were of sufficient calibre to 
be considered for the grand prize which 
will be presented for the best suggestion 
of the year. Five unions hold bargaining 
rights at this shipyard and participate in 
the LMPC, four AFL craft unions and one 
CCL union. 


LMPC Helps in Production Problems 


The St. Catharines, Ont., plant of 
Monarch Knitting Company Limited was 
recently faced with the problem of produc- 
ing, on a limited number of machines, a 
sufficient quantity of a new line of hosiery 
to determine market acceptance. The 
union there—Local 800, Textile Workers’ 
Union of America (CIO-CCL)—agreed to 
the operation of a continuous shift which 
keeps the machines operating 160 out of 
the 168 hours in each week, at the same 
time retaining the forty-hour week. 

The company’s industrial relations 
manager declares that the problem was 
solved only because of the well-founded 
mutual understanding developed in the mill 
by the LMPC. “Understanding is an 
everyday practice now,’ the manager 
explained. 

A road machinery manufacturing com- 
pany at Goderich, Ont., takes pride in the 
improved orderliness and efficiency resulting 
from a five-week good housekeeping con- 
test. Judging was done by a three-member 
joint committee, with one member from 
management, one from the supervisory 
staff and one from the shop floor. The 
company is the Dominion Road Machinery 
Co. Ltd. The union supporting the LMPC 
is Lodge 1863, International Association of 
Machinists (AFL-TLC). 


Establishment of Labour-Management Produc- 
tion Committees (LMPC’s) is encouraged and 
assisted by the Labour-Management Co-opera- 
tion Service, Industrial Relations, Branch, 
‘Department of Labour. In addition to field 
representatives located in key industrial centres, 
who are available to help both managements 
and trade unions set up LMPC’s, the Service 
provides publicity aids in the form of booklets, 
films and posters. 
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Collective Agreements 
in the Chemical 
Products Industry 


Thirteen international unions as well as a number of regional 
and local unions act on behalf of employees in the Canadian 
Chemical Products Industry. The Labour Department has 
record of 113 agreements covering more than a third of the 
44,000 workers employed in this industry. Almost all the 
agreements provide for grievance procedure, seniority, hours 
of work, wages, overtime, and holidays with pay. Some 83 per 
cent of the workers are covered by the check-off, but only 18 


per cent by other forms of union security. 


WORKERS IN THE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


Top left—winding cellulose film off a drum before cutting to standard lengths. 
Bottom: left—mask and gloves are necessary to protect this worker from the 
substance he is handling. Centre—climbing the side of a huge ammonia tank. 
Right—examining powder used in the manufacture of smoke screens. 


An interesting feature of collective 
bargaining in the Chemical Products Indus- 
try is the variety of unions which act as 
bargaining agents. Previous industries 
dealt with in this series of Collective 
Agreement Studies* have had relatively 
few unions bargaining for employees. In 
contrast to this, at least thirteen interna- 
tional unions as well as many local or 
regional unions act as bargaining agents for 
workers in the Chemical Products Industry. 

Unions formed primarily of chemical 
workers, including District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America (CCL), represent some- 
what more than fifty per cent of the 
workers covered by agreements. Many 
unions which bargain mainly for employees 
in other industries also organize chemical 
workers. The diversification of products 
manufactured and the close association with 
many other industries to which chemical 
products are basic is, in part, responsible 
for the many unions in the industry. This 
is shown in the extreme by the organization 
of workers in one paint manufacturing 
plant by the Painters’ and Decorators’ 
union, an organization of construction 
workers. Other unions have been attracted 
to chemical plants through geographic 
proximity; for example, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America (CCL-CIO) 
bargains for many chemical plants in the 
Windsor area where large automobile plants 
are also found. 

No individual union holds a majority of 
the 113 agreements now in force. The 
largest number is held by the United Mine 
Workers of America District 50, and the 
International Chemical Workers’ Union 
(TLC-AFL), each with more than twenty 
agreements. From five to ten agreements 
have been negotiated by each of the United 
Automobile Workers of America, the Inter- 
national Union. of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Ind.), and the group of local 
unions affiliated with the Canadian and 
| Catholic Confederation of Labour. Other 
unions each hold four contracts or less. 
Similarly, no one union represents a 
majority .of the 15,000 workers covered by 
agreements. District 50 of the United 
Mine Workers of America and the Inter- 
national Chemical Workers’ Union each 
represents approximately one-fifth of the 
total number. 


-s 


* Collective Agreement Study No. 15, 


Approximately 44,000 workers are em- 
ployed in the Canadian Chemical Products 
Industry. Workers are employed in plants 
producing basic chemicals or semi-finished 
chemicals or finished chemicals. Basic 
chemicals are produced on a large scale 
and include such products as acids, alkalis, 
salts, and organic chemicals. Semi-finished 
chemicals such as plastic materials, crude 
animal and vegetable oils, dry colours, and 
pigments undergo further processing in 
other industries. Finished or fine chemicals, 
used directly by consumers, include a large 
variety of products such as paints, medi- 
cines, soaps, matches, toilet preparations 
and photographic materials. 

In contrast with the relatively standard- 
ized agreements of highly integrated indus- 
tries in which single unions predominate, 
contract terms in the chemical industry, 
bargained by many unions, show consider- 
able variance. In the sections of this 
article which follow, individual clauses of 
the contracts are discussed and their inci- 
dence shown in accompanying tables. 


It should be recognized that in each case 
the contracts, with few exceptions, apply to 
all production workers of non-supervisory 
rank in a single plant. Multi-plant con- 
tracts are seldom found. 


Duration of Agreements 


Employers and employees are usually 
bound to agreement provisions for a period 
of one year. Only four contracts have been 
bargained for a longer term. The majority 
are automatically renewable from year to 
year unless the company or the union serves 
notice to the contrary within a specified 
time before the expiry date. A_ lesser 
number may be renewed from year to year 
subject to negotiation as illustrated by the 
following example. 


(b) Hither party may on ten (10) 
clear days’ notice in writing require the 
other party to enter into negotiations for 
the renewal of the agreement within the 
period of two (2): months prior to the 
expiry date and both parties shall there- 
upon enter into such negotiations in good 
faith and make every reasonable effort to 
secure such renewal. 

(ec) The party giving the notice in 
accordance with clause (b) hereof shall at 
the same time as such notice is issued, 
and the party receiving the notice shall 
within ten (10) days of its receipt of 
such notice, respectively, present to the 
other party in writing any _ proposed 
modifications or revisions of this agree- 
ment. 
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A few agreements provide that, should 
the contract be renewed, it will remain 
effective indefinitely subject to a required 
number of days’ notice. That is, a 
renewed contract may be terminated or 
modified at any time so long as the party 
desiring a change gives the stipulated 
notice. 

For their duration, the bulk of agree- 
ments disallow strikes and lockouts and 
many give employers the right to 
discipline, by discharge or other means, 
employees who take part in such strikes. 
A further clause respecting strikes, found 
in approximately eleven per cent of the 
agreements, provides that, should a strike 
occur despite the contract prohibition, 
certain operations necessary for the safety 
and protection of company property will 
be continued. Ten contracts covering rela- 
tively small bargaining units do not contain 
a “no-stoppage” clause. 


Grievance Procedure 


All but two of the contracts establish 
procedures for dealing with grievances 
which may arise during the term of the 
agreement. Complaints may usually be 
earried through various levels of negotia- 
tion normally commencing with the imme- 
diate supervisor and ending with executive 
officers of a company. ‘Time limits are 
frequently set for discussion at each step. 
Should these negotiations fail, one-hundred 
of the agreements provide for final and 
binding settlement through arbitration. 
Statistical data relative to grievance hand- 
ling is shown in Table I. 

Many contracts stipulate the number of 
union stewards to be recognized for pur- 
poses of the grievance procedure as well 
as the composition of the grievance com- 
mittee. Others apparently leave such 
matters to the union since employee rep- 
resentatives are mentioned only in connec- 
tion with the part they play at the various 
grievance stages. Approximately one-half 
of the agreements covering a like propor- 
tion of the workers under contract permit 
officers of the union, not necessarily plant 
employees, to assist in grievance adjust- 
ment. These may not usually be called 
upon until a complaint has reached nego- 
tiations between the union grievance 
committee and higher officials of the com- 
pany concerned. Although union repre- 
sentatives are usually designated to act on 
behalf of employees in regard to grievances, 
thirty-eight contracts provide that any 
employee may take a complaint through 
the grievance procedure without union 
assistance if he desires. 

Arbitration is the final step in the 
grievance procedure and is resorted to only 
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after a complaint has progressed through 
all prior steps without a mutually accept- 
able solution having been attained. Arbi- 
tration decisions are to be final and binding 
on all parties to a contract. 

In most agreements arbitration boards 
are to consist of three members, one repre- 
sentative of the union, one of the company, 
and a chairman to be agreed upon by these 
appointees. The union and the company 
representatives are to be appointed within 
a stated number of days and if they fail 
to agree upon a chairman within a time 
limit, the third party is to be named in 
most instances by the appropriate pro- 
vincial Minister of Labour. A _ small 
number of contracts provide for the 
appointment of an impartial umpire to 
arbitrate disputes. Like the selection of a 
board chairman, if the company and the 
union cannot agree on an umpire, the 
services of a third party are called upon. 
Arbitration machinery is not detailed in the 
clauses of a minor number of agreements. 

Any dissatisfaction with working condi- 
tions may constitute a greivance under the 
majority of agreements. The following 
clause is an example of a broad! definition 
of disputes subject to the grievance 
procedure :-— 

Any dispute, grievance or misunder- 
standing involving occupational classifica- 
tions, wages, seniority, hours or other 
working conditions which any employees 
or group of employees may desire to 
discuss and adjust with the Company shall 
be handled as follows. 


Other contracts apparently limit the 
scope of the grievance procedure to 
disputes involving interpretation or applica- 
tion of contract terms as exemplified by 
the following clause :— 

Any dispute, grievance, or misunder- 
standing arising out of the interpretation 
or application of any of the terms of this 
pi which any employee or group 
of employees may desire to discuss, and 
adjust with the Company, shall be handled 
as hereinafter set forth. 


No reference is made to the categories of 
complaints which may be classed as 
grievances in a substantial proportion of 
the contracts. It should be noted, however, 
that among contracts which do not specify 
the classes of disputes which may be taken 
up as a grievance or which specify that a 
broad range of disputes relative to working 
conditions may constitute grievances, the 
majority limit the powers of the arbi- 
trators by requiring that their decisions 
conform to the terms of the contract. A 
sample clause of this type states:— 

In arriving at a decision, the Arbitra- 
tion Board shall not in any way change, 


add to or disregard any of the provisions 
of this contract. , 
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In certain disputes some deflection from 
the standard contract grievance procedure 
is permitted under many contracts. Differ- 
ences arising directly between the company 
and the union are subject to negotiation 
between the parties themselves, without 
resort to various grievance stages, before 
referral to arbitration. A relatively small 
number of contracts do not refer to differ- 
ences arising directly between the company 
and the union but provide for the lodging 
of grievances by the companies through the 
regular channels, omitting certain of the 
preliminary steps. 

Contracts do not generally dictate terms 
of settlement in adjusting grievances. But 
a substantial proportion establish the prin- 
ciple of reinstatement with back pay for 
employees found to have been unjustly 
discharged. Most of these state that in 
such circumstances employees must be 
returned to their former jobs without loss 
of pay. The remainder stipulate that the 
question of back pay is to be considered 
as part of the grievance. To constitute 
a grievance a discharge must be taken up 
within a time limit prescribed in the 
contract. 

Grievances settled in favour of employees 
which result in pay increases must apply 
retroactively in a small proportion of the 
contracts analysed, usually to the date the 
complaint was presented in writing. 

The question of pay for employees 
engaged in grievance handling during work- 
ing hours is considered in the majority of 
chemical agreements and none expressly 
state that such will not be paid time. 
Generally, designated employees are to be 
allowed “reasonable time off” without loss 
of pay for purposes of processing com- 
plaints, provided permission is obtained 
from immediate supervisors. Reasonable 
time is defined in a number of contracts, 
for example, one hour per day or five hours 
per week. 


Union Security 

- The great bulk of employees in organized 
_ chemical plants (as indicated in Table IT) 
are not required to become union members. 
Under only six contracts is a standard union 
shop established. Approximately twice this 
number of contracts applying to small 
bargaining units establish a modified union 
shop requiring employees hired subsequent 
to the contract’s effective date to join 
the union and employee members at the 
effective date to remain so for the life of 
the agreement. Maintenance of member- 
ship is found by itself in ten contracts. 
These clauses provide that, although no 


employee is required to join, employees 
who do join the union must continue their 
membership. 

Union members may voluntarily subscribe 
to a check-off of union dues as detailed in 
the greater proportion of contracts. Both 
the revokable and the irrevocable types of 
dues deduction are found fairly evenly 
throughout these agreements. In addition, 
a compulsory check-off, applicable to all 
eligible employees, is prescribed in a few 
contracts, most of which also are union 
shop agreements. 


Seniority 

Newly hired workers are considered pro- 
bationary employees under most seniority 
provisions and during the _ probationary 
months these employees have no seniority. 
Usually employers are free to dismiss, 
transfer or otherwise direct probationers 
without violating any clause of a contract 
subject, of course, to the rights of employees 
having seniority. On completion of the 
probationary term employees acquire full 
seniority status (see Table III). 

Seniority may be estabilshed on a plant- 
wide basis, on a departmental basis, or 
on a combination of the two. Most agree- 
ments specify the plant-wide type although, 
on the basis of workers covered, combined 
plant and department seniority is the more 
important. Most of the contracts examined 
cover small bargaining units of 100 
employees or less and plant seniority is 
generally found in this group. Combined 
plant and department seniority is normally 
found in larger bargaining units having 
more distinct departmental divisions. 

Consideration of the seniority standing 
of individuals is called for in layoffs, 
rehiring, promotions, and in the scheduling 
of annual vacations. Seldom is seniority 
the sole consideration in layoffs, rehiring 
and promotions, individual skills and 
abilities being also considered. In fact, 
only when skills and abilities are rela- 
tively equal does seniority become the 
prime factor. 

As shown in Table III, the number of 
contracts which contain clauses covering 
rehiring is small in proportion to the 
number establishing rules for layoffs. It 
seems reasonable to assume, however, that 
where staffs are increased after a slack 
period, laid-off employees would be rehired, 
their seniority being taken into account. 

Details of the application of seniority 
principles are, in general, not extensively 
covered. Few agreements set out a definite 
order of procedure to be followed in laying 
off and rehiring. Nor is the part played 
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by both departmental and _ plant-wide 
seniority always made clear in units which 
combine the two types of seniority, 
although more than one-half of these specify 
that in layoffs plant seniority governs while 
promotions are to be conducted on a depart- 
mental basis. A few specify only the 
manner in which one of the types is to 
be applied. A super-seniority clause found 
in some agreements states that plant 
officers of locals are to be retained in 
employment during periods of layoff despite 
a lack of seniority. 

Almost all agreements under which 
department seniority only is in operation 
make provision concerning the seniority of 
employees transferred between departments. 
An employee’s seniority may be imme- 
diately transferred to his new department 
or may be retained in his former depart- 
ment for a limited period. Occasionally 
a clause is found which states that a 
transferred employee’s seniority will be 
retained indefinitely in his former depart- 
ment. Among units in which combined 
seniority is in practice, about one-half 
discuss transfers. The predominant clause 
stipulates that seniority will be retained in 
the former department for a time, most 
frequently three months. 


With regard to promotions, a fairly 
common provision requires employers to 
post notices of vacancies some days in 
advance. During this period, frequently five 
days, employees may bid for vacant jobs 
which are to be filled, if possible, from 
among the applicants. Only a few con- 
tracts make it mandatory that promoted 
employees be allowed a qualifying trial 
period on new jobs. 

Leaves of absence without loss of 
seniority will be granted under terms of 
most agreements as indicated in Table III. 
The necessity of attending union confer- 
ences and of taking part in other union 
affairs gives rise to a leave of absence 
clause in sixty-two agreements. Such 
provisions normally permit two or three 
emplovees “reasonable time off” during a 
year for such purposes. <A total of four 
days ranging upwards to three months is 
held to be reasonable under contracts 
which limit the time, two or four weeks 
being most common. Depending on indi- 
vidual agreements, the number of employees 
who may obtain such leave at any one 
time is two, three or five. Employees 
designated for permanent union jobs are 
to be granted leave for the duration of the 
contract under a clause found in sixteen 
agreements. 


Agreements which make provision for 
personal leaves of absence usually state in 
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effect that employees may obtain reason- 
able leave for justifiable reason upon 
written application. Only a few mention 
time limits which will usually be extended 
if the leave request is made on account 
of illness. 

Actions that will result in loss of seniority 
are discussed in many contracts. Termina- 
tion of employment by quit or discharge, 
absence without permission for a stated 
number of days and failure to return, or 
to acknowledge receipt of notice to return, 
within a specified time after a layoff are 
common reasons for striking employees from 
seniority rosters. In addition, employees 
who remain continuously laid off for a 
longer period than that specified in the 
contract lose their previously accumulated 
seniority. Most commonly the continuous 
period of layoff during which seniority will 
be retained is one year. In other contracts 
the time ranges from six to eighteen 
months. 


Hours of Work 


As will be noted from the accompanying 
Table IV, weekly hours of work vary con- 
siderably among chemical agreements. 
Work weeks of forty, forty-four, forty-five 
and forty-eight hours are common. 
Similarly weekly work days of five, five 
and one-half and six are frequent, five 
being in the majority. While the five-day 
week is standard in most agreements and 
for the majority of workers covered by 
agreements, weekly hours of more than 
forty predominate, forty-four or forty-five 
hours constituting the normal work week 
for the greater proportion of employees and 
in the greater proportion of contracts. 


Wage Rates 

Payment by the hour is the normal 
method of remuneration, and rates for the 
various classifications of labour are detailed 
in the vast majority of contracts. It is 
not uncommon for newly hired employees 
to be paid somewhat less than standard 


rates, but after a period ranging from one. 
to six months standard job rates are appli- ° 


cable. Progressive increases to the job 
rate become common where the beginner 
period is longer than three months. 

Wage rates established by agreement 
normally remain in effect for the duration 
of contracts. Only a small proportion of 
workers are covered by contracts which 
permit a general rate adjustment during the 
contract term. Another small group are 
entitled to bonuses above standard wages 
through an “escalator” clause based on the 
official cost-of-living index. 


Only a few contracts make specifie pro- - 


vision for adjusting rates when employees 
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are required to work in more than one job 
classification during a shift. In such circum- 
stances the standard job rate becomes the 
rate for the highest paid operation per- 
formed, a complete shift to be paid for at 
that rate. Eight contracts covering 1,207 
workers contain a provision of this nature. 

A variety of clauses (Table V) were 
found dealing with wage rates to be 
paid on transfer. Rate adjustments for 
employees transferred temporarily to either 
a higher or lower paid job, found in 
thirty-two agreements, stipulate that on 
temporary transfer to a higher rated job 
an employee must be paid the higher rate. 
On the other hand, on temporary transfer 
to a lower rated job, the old job rate is 
to apply in practically all of these con- 
tracts. Twelve, among the same agree- 
ments, deal with rate adjustment on per- 
manent transfer. Most frequently, the rate 
for the job to which an employee is trans- 
ferred is to apply, although a few require 
that on permanent transfer to a lower rated 
job, an employee’s previous rate will be 
paid for a short period. 


A small number of transfer clauses do 
not differentiate between temporary and 
permanent transfers. Clauses of this nature 
state that if an employee is required to 
work on a lower rated job he must be 
reclassified within a limited time. These 
clauses vary where the transfer is to a 
higher rated job, some requiring the higher 
rate to be paid immediately, others requir- 
ing that an employee be reclassified after a 
period of the same length as that appli- 
cable to transfers to lower paid classifica- 
tions. 


The continuous nature of many processes 
in chemical manufacturing necessitates oper- 
ation on a shift basis in much of the 
industry. More than two-thirds of the 
contracts analysed make reference to shift 
operation and it is evident that in the 
majority of these, three shifts in twenty-four 
hours are worked. Employees assigned to 
afternoon and night shifts usually receive 
a bonus in addition to basie job rates. 
Although the amount varies, five cents per 
hour is common. Shift provisions may call 
for a larger bonus for third shift hours 
than for second. In the fourteen clauses 
of this type the bonus for the second. shift 
ranges between three cents and five cents 
and for the third between five and ten cents 
(see Table VI). 


In two circumstances employees are 
guaranteed a minimum number of hours 
pay even though they may not have worked 
that number of hours. First, employees 
in approximately fifty per cent of the 
bargaining units, who report for work at 
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the regular time are guaranteed a minimum 
number of hours of work, or pay for that 
number of hours, if dismissed for the day 
for reasons beyond their control. The most 
frequently found clause in this category sets 
the minimum at four hours (Table VII). 
Second, about two-thirds of the employees 
under agreement are covered by a 
minimum pay allowance if called to work 
after having been sent home for that day. 
Clauses of this nature commonly state that 
overtime rates will apply with a minimum 
guarantee of three, four or five hours at 
the straight time rate or from one and one- 
half to four hours at the overtime rate 
depending on the individual agreement. 


Overtime and Weekend Premiums 

Practically all employees covered by 
agreements receive premium rates for over- 
time work. Time and one-half must be 
paid for hours worked beyond scheduled 
hours in any day and beyond standard 
weekly hours in any week under the largest 
number of contracts, a number of which 
add a clause stating that overtime rates 
will not be paid on both bases for the 
same hours. <A lesser number of contracts, 
but covering a larger proportion of the 
workers, mention daily overtime but not 
weekly overtime. In the smallest group, 
the time and one-half rate is paid only if 
standard weekly hours are exceeded. In 
eleven of the contracts allowing time and 
one-half for overtime, double time applies 
if a period of overtime exceeds a stipu- 
lated number of hours. For example, 
double time may apply after four hours 
of overtime work in any day. 

Only a few contracts make particular 
reference to premium rates for Saturday 
work, or the sixth working day in the week, 
and these specify that the normal time and 
one-half overtime rate will apply. A much 
larger number of agreements deal with 
rates for Sunday work, or the seventh day, 
and these divide fairly evenly between time 
and one-half and double time. The 
numbers of agreements and the numbers of 
employees covered by various premium pay 
provisions are shown in Table VIII. 


Rest Periods, Statutory Holidays, 


Annual Vacations 

Daily rest periods receive no considera- 
tion in the contracts of the largest pro- 
portion of workers. Among contracts which 
do mention break periods a ten-minute rest 
twice a day predominates (Table IX). 

The number of statutory holidays observed 
during a year varies from eight downward, 
although employees in only a small number 
of bargaining units are entitled to less than 
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six. It is not uncommon, as is shown in 
Table LX, for the number of paid holidays 
to be less than the number of holidays 
observed. In fact, under a few contracts, 
it is not stated that any of the days will 
be paid holidays. Practically all those con- 
tracts, under which some or all holidays 
are not paid for, stipulate that employees 
required to work on an unpaid holiday will 
be entitled to premium rates, usually time 
and one-half. Where all or a portion of 
the days are paid holidays, premium rates 
normally apply for work on such days, 


double time being the predominant rate. 


It is notable (Table IX) that contracts 
covering a substantial portion of chemical 
workers make no reference to annual vaca- 
tion periods. This does not mean that 
employees under these agreements do not 
receive vacations. In all probability com- 
pany vacation plans have not been incor- 
porated into the collective bargaining 
agreements. Furthermore, the plants 
covered by these agreements are located: in 
provinces which by law require that 
employees with one year’s service be 
granted a vacation of at least one week. 


Among vacation arrangements outlined 
in contracts, two general types are in 
evidence, least frequent of which is a 
uniform vacation arrangement. These pro- 
vide that employees are entitled to vaca- 
tions of the same length regardiess of 
individual service. Eligibility is usually 
obtained after one year of continuous 
service in line with the requirements of 
provincial laws and the length of vacation 
is either one week or two weeks. 


The most common type of vacation 
arrangement is the graduated plan in which 
the length of a vacation period depends 
on an employee’s service with a company. 
Seventy-eight of the vacation plans are of 
this type as compared to eleven uniform 
plans. Among graduated plans, the 
majority allow a maximum vacation of 
two weeks. Employees under a_ sub- 
stantial number may qualify for three 
weeks’ vacation annually and rarely is the 
maximum more than three weeks. Few of 
the graduated plans allow a vacation of 
two weeks after one year of service, a 
third week to be granted after an addi- 
tional period of employment. An initial 
vacation of one week after one year’s 
service is the normal arrangement, a 
second week to be granted after from two 
to ten years of service depending on 
individual contracts, two, three, or five 
years being the most common requirement. 
Employees covered by agreements which 
provide a progression to three weeks are 
required to serve from fifteen to twenty-five 
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years to qualify for the third week, with 
the exception of those covered by a small 
number of contracts which specify five, 
twenty or twenty-one years. In the small 
number of agreements providing a greater 
maximum, employees with twenty-five 
years’ service are entitled to a four weeks’ 
vacation, three weeks having been granted 
after fifteen years. 

Under many contracts, employees who 
have not qualified for the initial vacation 
still receive consideration. Contracts often 
state that employees who have completed 
the necessary service at a particular date 
are entitled to a full vacation and employees 
who have worked for several months but 
have not attained necessary service standing 
are to receive a vacation, or pay in lieu of 
vacation, proportionate to their service. It 
should be borne in mind that under most 
provincial laws if an employee terminates 
his employment during a year he is entitled 
to vacation pay pro-rated on his employ- 
ment during the year. This provision 
applies even though an employee has not 
completed his first year of employment 
with a firm. 

It is to be noted that in order to qualify 
for a specific vacation, an employee’s 
service must be continuous. Twenty-four 
agreements set forth certain service rules, 
a number extensively, establishing the basis 
for loss or reduction of vacation periods or 
vacation pay resulting from non-continuity 
of service. Wide variance was found among 
clauses of this nature as the following 
samples indicate :— 


Ezample I— 


An employee shall be deemed to have 
complied with the requirement above of 
one year’s service with the Company to 
qualify him for vacation pay if (1) he was 
in the employ of the Company on the first 
day of July of the year preceding and 
(2) within the ensuing fifty-two (52) 
weeks he shall have performed work at 
least during forty-three (43) thereof. The 
same principle shall govern in determin- 
ing whether an employee has met the 
requirements of three (3) years’ continuous 
service. Time lost from work by an 
employee as a result of physical disability 
covered by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act shall not be deducted in computing 
such service credit. Time not exceeding 
four (4) weeks. continuously lost from 
work by reason of physical disability not 
covered by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act shall not be deducted in computing 
such service credit provided the employee 
furnishes the Company with proof of such 
disability and the Company, after investi- 
gation, is satisfied that the loss of time 
was warranted. 


Example II— 


Continuous or intermittent absence total- 
ling less than three months . . . will not 


affect adversely an employee’s eligibility 
for or participation in the Vacation Plan. 
(a) In the case of an employee who 
has not attained eligibility, continuous 
or intermittent absence totalling three 
months or more will postpone vacation 
eligibility for a period equivalent to the 
absence in excess of three months. 
Having thus been penalized for absence 
in excess of three months by postpone- 
ment of his eligibility date, his participa- 
tion in the Vacation Plan will not be 
subject to the further penalty in (b) 
below. 


(b) An employee who has attained 
vacation eligibility but who has inter- 
mittent or continuous absence totalling 
more than three months during the 
twelve months preceding his anniversary 
date of employment will have his next 
vacation reduced one-twelfth for each 
month of such accumulated absence in 
excess of three months. All absences are 
to be counted but a fraction of a month 
in the total of all absences will be 
disregarded when calculating such reduc- 
tion. The deduction may be made either 
in vacation pay or in vacation time as 
mutually agreed upon by the employee 
and the Management. 

In no case in applying the provisions 
of ... (a) and (b) above should a 
statutory vacation (one week or less than 
one week in the case of terminations) be 
reduced to less than the applicable 
statutory vacation or allowance’ by 
reason of any authorized absence or 
absence due to illness. 


Example ITI— 

Continuous service means active service 
without interruption except when due to 
illness, injury or other authorized absence. 
The vacation period will be computed on 
a pro-rata basis when approved leave of 
absence has been granted for thirty (30) 
days or more. 

Example IV— 

An employee who has had one month or 
more on leave of absence other than for 
sickness or accident shall have deducted 
one day for each month of leave. 

Example V— 

Continuity of service shall not be con- 
sidered interrupted by lay-offs due to lack 
of work. 

The method of computing vacation pay 
is not always dealt with in the contracts, 
but among those which do, three methods 
prevail. The most popular vacation pay 
clause provides that an employee will be 
paid the amount of his normal weekly 
hours at his regular rate. Other contracts 
specify that employees will receive a per- 
centage—two per cent for one week’s 
vacation, four per cent for two weeks, six 
per cent for three weeks—of earnings during 
the preceding year. In other contracts, pay 
is to be computed by both the above 
methods, the larger of the two amounts 
to be paid. 

Agreements applying to more than one- 
third of the organized workers provide that 
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employees leaving the service of a company 
are entitled to the benefits of unused 
vacation credits. In such circumstances, 
employees are usually entitled to pay in 
lieu of vacation calculated to the date of 
separation. 

Only a small proportion of contracts 
analysed state that extra vacation privileges 
will be extended where one of the recog- 
nized statutory holidays falls within a 
vacation period. In such cases an employee 
will receive either an extra day’s holiday 
or an extra day’s pay. 


Paid Sick Leave, Group Insurance, 
Pensions 


Paid sick leave is an uncommon feature 
of chemical industry contracts, and ‘the 
small number of agreements which mention 
sick leave plans do not supply detailed 
information on their operation. They 
usually specify that lost time resulting from 
illness will be paid time for a limited period 
each year. Group insurance health and 
welfare plans are also relatively uncommon. 
Where they exist, life insurance and sick- 
ness benefits are usually provided. The 
method of financing plans is not clearly 
stated in most cases. Eight agreements 
draw attention to the existence of a pension 
plan but details are not included in the 
agreements. 


Disciplinary Measures 


Penalties to be applied by companies 
against employees for certain misdemeanors 
are set forth in less than one-half of the 
contracts as is shown in Table X. The 
majority of these deal with dismissals, by 
which companies are assured of their right 
to discharge employees for just cause. A 
list of actions on the part of employees 
which will result in discharge, with a state- 
ment indicating that “just cause” 1s not 
limited to the hsted actions, may form 
part of an agréement. The only cause for 
discharge specifically mentioned in nine 
contracts is excessive absenteeism. Eleven 
contracts prescribe the penalty of time 
dockage for lateness. 


Company-Union Consultation 


Almost one-half the chemical agreements 
make certain changes in working condi- 
tions subject to consultation between 
managements and unions. Matters for 
consultation are generally those for which 
standard rules would be difficult to adopt 
or matters where a degree of flexibility is 
desirable. The various subjects for con- 
sultation and their frequency of occurrence 
among contracts are indicated in Table XI. 
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TABLE I—GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


Number of Agreements and Number of Workers Affected by Specified Types of Grievance 
Provisions in Collective Bargaining Agreements of the Chemical Products Industry. 


Clause 
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Interpretation and application of contract 
Not defined 


Wnion and Company: Grievaneesa..civsns jase oa 8.s Ge oe eeieioede ate atte reenter 
Direct negotiation, between parties....d+.csi5s-s otee oe ee eee et reat 
Company may initiate grievances against employees or union............... 


Ungus te Disin ise). 05 Ax) a ake aeh le oR dpe a atone eee eT eee ae 
Reinstatement wath, DACK Da Vis-wroeu-d. a-cssde ace aa ieteers ett ioe oieeeal een 
Reinstatement, back pay to be settled as part of grievance................. 


Rate Adjustment Grievances...) de see's eee «eee earn eee 
Retroactive to presentation in writing 
Other 


Other Clauses:— 
May request complaining employee’s presence at any stage.............--.- 
Employee may process grievance without union assistance.................- 
Outside union official may be called at later stages............2000e00ee00es 
Pay for grievance handling during working hours.................0+-0+0e005 


TABLE II—UNION SECURITY 


Number 


of 
Agree- 
ments 
Con- 
taining 
Clause 


2 


Number 
of 
Workers 
Covered 
by These 
Agree- 
ments 


470 
14,530 


13,213 
11,691 
812 
710 


14,530 
13,073 
1,253 
204 


14,530 
7,723 
3,870 
2,937 


5, 549 


3, 908 
1,641 


Number of Agreements and Number of Workers Affected by Specified Types of Union 
Security Provisions in Collective Bargaining Agreements of the Chemical Products 


Industry. 


Clause 


Union Membership Provision 
Union shop... ei scsie:s aja cie + aia dice nie GR LGR ete te or te 
Union shop (new employees) 


Maintenance of membership only 


480 


Number 


of 
Agree- 
ments 
Con- 
taining 
Clause 


29 

6 
13 
10 


87 
36 
25 
15 
6 
5 


Number 
of 4 
Workers . 
Covered | 
by These | 
Agree- 
ments 


2,740, 

1,228 
692 | 
820 | 


4 
12,450 
5,848 
3,700 
1,110 
"990 
802 


ri 
TABLE III—SENIORITY i 
Number of Agreements and Number of Workers Affected by Specified Types of Seniority t 
Provisions in Collective Bargaining Agreements of the Chemical Products Industry. i 
Number | Number : 
of of j} 
Agree- | Workers ,) 
Clause ments | Covered ‘ 
Con- by These j 
taining Agree- i 
Clause ments ft 
EP CUEP UNO EL: CRYOCE MOTUS CASIO ities sets reir e cecjareobote sa soto kale. cisteape nic pleciea male. selee a e+ 95 13, 523 if 
RU CaLSLONE twee ae ane TO Rn area ais oe afk oa mie ce we ron path acetic esc 16 1,435 . 
REC OME OIETES Sareea Pee RR com Ladi tetas ov ia fet OM ceaausereiale crmvmnailete ns & al 2,760 ; 
PEDO Ot is meet eee tette ereiale alcraterh si arancietree ehclels oa aioe setalesgitflore arche sisters dep 35 6, 523 r 
Petar re Oe OT Ue oor au bavckcloba lfc holes, 13 2' 805 
PERUOCE Vae TO VISION emma set weir tae ech area esd ok eke cote elec cne cate dass saan 110 14, 430 i 
LATE CR ASCs I rere ee er ee et ae ain Oe elo oe bones ceuee das 62 6,116 is 
Compimation plant: and. dePATsMeNt,.. 5. cccces svesbocuveccecdenceudes cous 31 6,702 
WSPALLIGONE WIG OL Coenen snare te eet eae fic denne de eens aides 14 TSi2 Hi 
DAE Sie ccucies ext evi Se NIRA CRONE Dia DORR SS) Stop acoA APIO Cn ewer eee earl 3 300 
SPR ASeT ALTON TsO See MTT me Oo eae ae eras te Ge ee Orgule dane anes 26 4,205 i 
Seniority retained in former department (2 weeks to 6 months)............. 16 3,002 ‘ 
Seniority retained in former department (no time limit).................... 5 931 i 
BOMOE by, DOVES: Wibil EMIPlOVEOr..nes cares ten e Aba ten ccc setae edees cad. 5 272 by 
BEmIOni Vyas HORTON. PLO VAsIOUS  yeemeee see. eicats oe cine icles veaaildos sede a eae 108 13,910 4 
ee VOLS eee pee as amen on ee ents BIRR S EE WAS ED oo Deets Foe Fe 104 13,735 
INS righ ios os oie 5 Shee GG ou Feu m pays AR tS BIO SSE CS aE 64 8,025 i 
ert tIOHe tae ee nt ie eee ee ee tee OE Cn Ss te wesc eae 96 12, 287 M 
EOTCO OL VACALIONIDCLIOCUM Roamer oe nate bees fore a encien Seok seme cem wes 43 6,362 be 
PEMBEROUIOL CVT VES OlS eae nem tian canine aie eroee care Oc hare ction cena ses. mer Cece « 23 3,406 * 
en Ved pie AL AONCO ELOMIBIONG metre meee sn cna econo cena cin sue neues 87 12,562 | 
(TON DUSINGES§ TEASONADIC GIO l an ste see eee cee tee nde cca a cahae as 62 8,315 ie 
OnOiB ls Gxtenaed tina heck ma cease hs ces cmc cae a akwinid sini cow 16 1,439 if 
EGreOnaI MCA VER =. women metre rie ate ce cet cae eons tee ese tie see re siae'eis-<'s 58 8, 503 a, 
Loss of Seniority Provision................ Ba re tree ere ee ee RR fees Sian os 91 11,695 a 
Woluntary: Qultsacene nee eee tt RE ee tte ete PMTs ote tetas Gos aees 82 9,371 i 
Tove veaa tet Lh oe Fc cin Cette a CI OIA CIOS eI CASTS DGnC EC BO Ei ae peer eeeas 82 9,371 a 
Unauthorized absence, stated number of days............2.0000eeeeeeeeeees 42 4,553 at 
Failure upon notice to return to work or notify company within stated time 
DIRE TENT ASAEE OCCT he SRN Me elarersce Sraudgatha ne Moles siens ae sce ierese 4» 53 7,013 
iaid-Of workers: Seniority Status Provislots ve. . odes cec:ocwaien eure sce sieceis oa ene 72 10, 355 
SLALOM Jey Ronbetc a Ie eatfebargetk wan ares fey eon, cme <td wee eke, on ee 55 6,300 
Seniority rewained, Obher lengths. Awccsh cee ee eee ce en sae Pome ay pei vse wees 17 4,055 
TABLE IV—HOURS OF WORK . 
Number of Agreements and Number of Workers Affected by Specified Types of Work- Bi 
Week Provisions in Collective Bargaining Agreements of the Chemical Products s 
Industry. 
Number | Number 
of of 
Agree- | Workers 
Clause ments | Covered ie 
Con- by These nh 
taining Agree- if 
Clause ments ? 
(SEES Sa VN 2S) Sac ow oa) Soe OO IO nA ee G eee ee ee 58 7,832 oa 
ia tay ERO ORME eet Ie eee hte 18 cle ials: wr'n/sia ols se) atele(eiesevesinlele gwar eiereaiete nis 21 Pi 860 ‘ 
: BU SPAREO SPN OUT OLIOUUSHS fe telescisi<'clsias pip aeiee ae ryein isis ieee sic nen scales siee eos 6 its 539 bes 
| Sea eater UES TETRA COREE Foe Ute are eps ects ote Sots Ee ate eres wrorsidneveiere vie wiereie ersyevare avavars ls 8ie-e. ard 14 1,925 i 
ae TAC RR eras ae 13 overfc%s SavcPv ico jor viniala sre rasaie vale dinigieisibinie e olere% 15 1,390 ih 
Ty cra TTC OUTISe FSS QAO OOE! GROSS GOCE TIE DEL eee CRIES aOR ie a eee ea 2 118 ue 
MARCEL IAM) GALS LT PAV WCE ina itrele ev eivisievbivie sce bieiane:e!olelepsie(etelcreieiae slave a veraea sw eens 27 3,211 x 
aE REGRET MIE: ica ateoni oleh sie ojs'e" ots a/aiorelsreicloverei svete nis telWieieisieesiew es saiaee 7 2,284 
¢ as ET TEE MME Se Oe Me ray artis shal o/oiefataisioiei ats necle claysieie civies aleGivieqateaeaaies 3 376 
aM eOTLNG MIOUTE OF TOL Ss o- elnislorels vie vis c eicieioinic eb viela bis esis tise Bin nn oe eee ede A i 551 
TOD OWN ICT iyala s\n pcre cit ininic ceivlale nieia cle via tre sie weinig di e(s viel vp vieldle vie ve eal by alee e's 22 3,277 
PERE OUTS atta of le secre eanlovet nin ato\eh~,spaKsia16iw a6 wen does vials eis sleleis'eg bene oiielels 22 SEPAG EG 
Days per Week and/or Weekly Hours not set forth............0.0200se esse eee es 6 680 


a —— —————————  . eer ee —rr———— 
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TABLE V—WAGE RATES 


Number of Agreements and Number of Workers Affected by Specified Types of Wage 
Rate Provisions in Collective Bargaining Agreements of the Chemical Products 


Industry. 
Number | Number 
of of 
Agree- | Workers 
Clause ments | Covered 
Con- by These 
taining Agree- 
Clause ments 
Rate Scale:— 
Wage rate schedule in agreement... 0c... «0 + neives oo elms ie veal « selslsiaeileietse 102 13,332 
Wacerate schedule not in agreement... .. 02+ sas dates eisai eect 6 1,420 
Wage rates not.covered in agreement...) wi. ciste cme teens cic oer eer ae 5 248 
MOwer PeLirin ge Ratess csr, e.ccogics aula wars alten oie neal custeravalel skaielele attrelel oecaie oie ee aes ae ae 49 5, 584 
Anplicable fom three months Or less72-sccneeecee chee eee eee ee 16 980 
rAppicable for Six MONthS) oN. eigen ec rae, cle saraetatel oe Namie tte lede er eet tet eee q 407 
Periodicnnéreases: tO JOO Late: ci. a. cieseie a oesicnslncdn eee eer eit eee eee 11 1, 968 
Range of rates applied on basis of Service.....6......60..-+eer ete eeeteesess= 15 2,116 
TET Seria orotic’ a cinisiare sea. alos wis Gidkalelee aretere Daye eve, seaTel bole Sie tae ase eae eee 3 113 
Wareuktate on. T ransters sc cect. sels eels maineiieinstitie ah Gtk arte ae ee een 49 7,671 
Temporary to higher rated Job. paid new job rate................eeeseeeees 37 5, pen 
Temporary to lower rated job, paid former job rate.................... 31 5,191 
Temporary to lower rated job, paid new job rate...............2000000 2 251 
Permanent to higher or lower rate job, paid job rate immediately...... 8 1,181 
Permanent to lower rated job, paid former rate for limited period...... 4 954 
Employee required to work on lower rated job to be reclassified within 
plated period so... sene we ucewne ste aiesin een ICSE EEE ee eee 11 1,730 
Employee required to work on higher rated job to be paid new job rate 
TMM ate yea ee a. cleric nelene acetere sea teais eters ate eee ere tel ee eee eee 5 1,225 
Employee required to work on higher rated job to be reclassified within 
BUALEC: POLIO. sb ccicter oes colors Wore arora eae ORE ocean eee ee ee 2 67 


TABLE VI—SHIFT WORK 


Number of Agreements and Number of Workers Affected by Specified Types of Shift Work 
Provisions in Collective Bargaining Agreements of the Chemical Products 


Industry. 
Number | Number 
of of 

Agree- | Workers 
Clause ments | Covered 
Con- by These 

taining Agree- 

Clause ments 
INo: Reference to Shift, Work..\s 02:5 <iss.e0 sa ee oben oe eee 32 2,651 
Shift Work Indicated, Number of Shifts not Stated................0ceeeeeesees 31 4,921 
No. shift bonus clause;.../.5.....s...c8es sontesee eee eee 7 273 
Shift bonus clauses. sa... gschwaie saa els ever ane ee ee 24 4,648 
Five cents per hour’, « :c::. « ss sivacreran ne ee eee 20 2,537 

OCHO or. Sie 0% 9: se Ste aings cid ip any tun brace epee LSTe ae ISTENS ee cee Te 4 eT: 
Three Shift System Indicated... 2;,...s..:cros eee eee ee 50 7,428 
No shift: bonus Clause ..22...shs oe one oe eens ee ee 9 1,080 
Equal’ bonus second and third shifts... 5. sene. ceenh cabernet inane 27 4,047 
Five. cents per hour. ¢:02 a. suclos gee ein ee eee 21 2,738 

05 11-) ee BP nnn NR eRe ene wong hoon yoheuce 6 1,309 
Unequal Bonus'second and third shifts;...:) 0-0 eee mine een ee 14 2,301 
Less than five cents per hour second shift............0.:seeseeeeeeceeeees 10 2,138 
Five cents per hour second shift.................+.:-: a ae Eee eres 4 163 

Hive'to eight cents per hour third ehift),...90 se ease einen 10 752 
Eight to ten cents per hour third’ shift.... 2250.0 aeeen eee 4\* 1,549 
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TABLE VIT—REPORTING PAY AND MINIMUM CALL PAY 


Number of Agreements and Number of Workers Affected by Specified Types of Reporting 
Pay and Minimum Call Pay in Collective Bargaining Agreements of the Chemical 
Products Industry. 


Number | Number 


of of 

Agree- | Workers 
Clause ments | Covered 
Con- by These 

taining Agree- 

Clause ments 
Pr ONOU EMU yore toi OT ame eer a eee ec cele lecersure cin sinin ciao 8 Pete when’ 9 vib sie ietelelivees 55 8,819 
OGTADOHLS ALPOR UL ATET ALG RES hits Sy eictst cts srs o's ors, «2 cticistale ote eben: stele. ais ates a6 38 4,071 
PLR TrecanyOurerel OU TOMULAL TALE gaara acs a> oaaice orkoe cc actee Pa ora a Oba weld aietaters 8 2,349 
Rr OMDGUrs AG TOO UAL TALC a ay meee er cb s clase oierake ie wsisin elec ksslas actus le wid 9 2,399 
BlaNir Para) Lo hye ELOVISION yan nate Me LARS hints Gia’ ious, cleat inlets we Sie s orem dias orci 69 10,498 
esstpnarn Ont nOUrs Auer Ularratesctrs ra clots ss Fe see sene oe ciel vronnes accisndloa's« 6 157 
POUTEHOUrS ab TepulAr Lace sien tarde Seren esis i Va Ciena « nicio less 20 3,643 
NMoresnaniournoursiat Tegular rateccc mets c<frcie.s clos viele o ble uo s'sl@eleyniewiase™ > 4 1,538 
Miesswhan two HOUrs At OVEL time TAtOs.. «seeders le cinvisicc ces eave sice oe ees 4 142 
wouhoure at. OVOriline: FALG seater) aeons oe cele ca hinciciainee cid wisi sicle Deel ctaenets 20 2,501 
More thanvbwo- hours at Overtime TALE. Jess acoso Giele nisinds Adele dvs eels sieae@ ole 9 1,659 
Mithernrianceien vate ect e nica ne eine et ce ea ices helices bulee sires els 6 858 


TABLE VITII—PREMIUM PAY 


Number of Agreements and Number of Workers Affected by Specified Types of Premium 
Pay Provisions in Collective Bargaining Agreements of the Chemical Products 


Industry. 
q 
Number | Number 
of of 

Agree- | Workers 

Clause ments | Covered 
; Con- by These 

taining Agree- 

Clause ments 

Overtime 
Pe RE PONASION MMe AMM oe nercicistdinehetcmreiviy tiete Seren s aioe scares Sey ad ave saws sod od sles i 745 
SIRT OGLE AU ein ene Prtetnys eae ic tefs = si cieR ile Ricle sis ajsleldie Bais ove elenarerd wos 106 14,255 
ATOM ACAUCALOLWEO Ke VonLOUT Asean: Rien tiers eho chee ss esac vel aa% ve wise vb 6 aes 5 425 
MILO TIR DANG ANG Hdl GHLOUL Eee ee cmat eye hc ciieuiclafanieleaecielec gules aiedisid noes s 48 8,140 
PATOL Ppa are Cally and: WeDkiy NOUNS: vac. scciee cc paresis svieeieeiee vine sinecieees 53 5, 690 
Double Time After Specified Period at Time and One-Half..................... 11 1,180 
After stipulated number of hours of overtime..............0200 cece cece eens 4 450 
AIP ErenIICNg Hin (OxCOptDIEib BN) maser ce esas ce rise se oGs vite e cle cieosecepecuine 7 730 
Weekend Premiums 

ra RCM UAL UCCEDSL LCL DEL Vi seein cloleya nai o'e cle siete" eYovo's ois vlo's.cic.slole cep eclois'e’ sissies eied ova 17 2,529 
ined PN COLIC 1) BLE MEO IA tie sie ia vaio ok & bbls 10 oie wale a wees wlewdieies ase 15 2,465 

Br Ris ee ete er te, eens Cee vista jerssic ine a cloiciels wl dv ofa nie Find scale weveiita 2 64 
SNe re ENS SETI SL LE UDEV Meet egret eres o(-Ip0e Fi aipoihle oislo!wicl Siete) dia ele slalcle’ vie gee Bie ¥i¥.9 leis 84 12,017 
RTPA TELCO DG: HAIL al Ms OUT ea reracie a coeintolei o's s clole Ssreioi sieeve sive vids e dee Sowdis 39 6, 922 

SMP NVEA EME RATINGS Sh D ALC LE SS Secor ore te erate Tae cos oss 0 'o os, isis latooneleloiw le yaw vies oie ate d eigrele She 45 5,095 


* Applies all day Saturday where the five-day week is standard and Saturday afternoon where 
the five and one-half day week is standard. 
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TABLE IX—REST PERIODS, STATUTORY HOLIDAYS, 
VACATIONS WITH PAY 
Number of Agreements and Number of Workers Affected by Specified Types of Rest 


Period, Statutory Holidays, and Vacations With Pay Provisions in Collective 
Bargaining Agreements of the Chemical Products Industry. 


Number | Number 
of of 

Agree- | Workers 
Clause ments | Covered 
Con- by These 

taining Agree- 

Clause ments 

Rest Periods 
IN GRETOVISIONS c.f ocak Sore Rohe Sale eee tae CAN ceeyene elie Pe Stelle tegstel' fesel orate ete Rnane ere te 65 8,189 
iowo-Len-Minute. Rest; Periods Mach Shitt...scscsseecweeaee tee eee ee ee 36 4,586 
METS TE ieee alee Scars: aes Apis alias. 8.0/4, Sy lawl sre al orale Ca Se ave alana ITO eee ee ee 12 2,225 
Statutory Holidays 
INGPETOVISION( 5.0 c5 sis. bic aloes ties oie a dal ciale it le tehely ee tpeventeG nw as oe eee ee ee eS 550 
teh tiObperved. Day snrias.cciain «cw avis-a.0 alo mands Wer aie eetalee agen Bee eae ee 59 8,319 
NONE DAIG CAV Selena vie vals sa nalaes serereante promise Seyaetas Tae Lae See eee 42 5,167 
SSOVEN PAI CLAW eee cree erie B cis: rote ee sere a aTaTG st atc e rE ee eee 3 452 
SIX PRIG. GAYS. cis. pes s. cs oe een octets Hen taet Sone eee eRe eee 2 253 
Less than six paid days...... PR AOD ER eat on oa ae oo Foe oe 11 2,447 
Deven Observed Dsyisssscan oe eae ic tee tuck ele etarcce Seiot ec, MUOReT Star eye eaters eee 21 250 De 
EVEN PAG CAVES. cnc’ sac ais sieves asad shavers Cele releavoleter ore ete atone aie teen etek eae ee 17 1,915 
Lessthan sevenspaid days. 922-2 o/h, .n inte ctoustte aloes earner tee eee 4 842 
SIO DACLV Ed HAY Saat tris cite ies Sha ty estates epee 5 wih taee ips kit us ee ms 26 2,963 
Sixipaid days ele. ass Bide i. Pee ee bees ee ecg wee ae eee een 21 2,791 
W5OGS GLAM. SIX PAI AVA se. coarhrs: «ays cara /aiears elstaLofale re theta eins eee eee ae 5 172 
ess than ste Observed {Davis x 200.s aco.cictataiae eisieaie © eaieede apt eimeies ieee eet rte aimee 4 411 
Agreements in Which Some or all Days are Unpaid..................20000eeeee 27 4,215 
Premium Pay Provision for Work on Unpaid Holiday...................+0s005: 26 4,203 
ime and one-nalib. <... acas on teak SE TE Sea Eo ae 8 jo oe ee 20 3,960 
Pon bles tinlersaersc- <foi5 o's 5.6'%. i hrs,o scolar eo tenet actin is ighesa Pare Et ee eet aa ee 6 243 
Agreements in Which Some or all Days are Paid...............0cececeeeeeeeees 101 13,093 
Premium Pay Provision for Work on Paid Holiday...................eeeee00e: 98 12,723 
PMIMG ANd ONE-DAIE\.'.. sigs s5.d « ge aeels la nate tee eee oe Oe Let er ane eee 5 1,244 
Double: -tisnec tee 5e ses 5 ors on diay cunteagccie ce yee ean eres et 80 9,752 
owble timejand ‘one-half.’ ...... ccuaceuce ns.c cose aeraeee et ein ete aes pa 13 shez 
Vacations with Pay 
INGE TOVISION Aids Gu dereethoids.« wx vse Clniee-< bre ere eet te eearc See “20 3,573 
Woniforma Plan ,.. os et hec 4% hid a ss 25ei5 stecaslcr ee aca aT RT ee ee 11 509 
One weeliny..'25 fo0:5 ONG cues a no bs sein ae Cen ea cle 6 165 
BLEW! WOKS 225 co iiacy. cacrbers oie «© yars fle ie pale ols oie Oe eet ao 5 344 
Gradated Plan. i. sq 0P fet ewe own sais ore ine ete ails ORR ee ee 78 10,853 
Two weeks maximum vacation... sna. J. ee asec eee ine nee eee 43 3,909 
Three weeks maximum ‘vacation \: 24. eck ee ee eee 33 | - 6,134 
Four weeks maximum, vacation, ...10. i sels 0 ate eee ee ee 2 810 
No Details‘of Vacation Plan...) «0.15 0enee oc eels ome eee eee een ee 4 65 
Other Vacation Provisions:— 

Proportionate vacation or pay, employees with less than one year’s service... . 43 5,679 
Method oftpayment provision. ...... vases. coe nan vad cee eee ee 66 9,392 
Percentage of earnings during previous year............0-.0.-eeeee sees: 20 1,674 
Normal hours: at regular 1ate.c<.:..2. 02 00 ules ele eee ee ee 37 5,675 
Hither of the above, whichever is greater...............0eeeeeecseeeees 9 2,043 
Unused credits payable on separation..........0c0cceseessrevesescseuwerses 34 4,961 
Statutory holiday within vacation period...............+-++escesessssesvus 16 2,362 
Ecxtra day... ...5.4.+-svisle'evu'eteiedlarctiyelele se eis ail es ee eee anne 9 1,405 
Extra day's pay.cc5. cyan Veakah gain tk meee ea cance gente ieee ae 3 704 
il. on ene eee eee ree SORES 4 253 
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TABLE X—DISCIPLINE 


Number of Agreements and Number of Workers Affected by Specified Types of Disciplinary 
Provisions in Collective Bargaining Agreements of the Chemical Products Industry. 


Number | Number 


of of 
Agree- | Workers . 
Clause ments | Covered 


Con- by These 
taining Agree- 


Clause ments 
PI NCLD MPU Val YON IBIOILG er at met AME rain eh a) aes Manel ocaiavbeyerg nies dietetic cole a Gloves Slava’ 38 4,919 
DISMISS OR TUS ECONSO, 11Sh OL TORSOUS hae chisiers oc ghee Nodeoveaueecesaas dss 23 3,061 
Dismiss Densis(Ouh es ORCUCO mere te ceivaaraas stevie thes oetdiice ss dats. decays 9 942 
ITRONGO EAL CS WO UOTEB Sema Meine eens ORS oo cies cid Ne Gece one cincclewwlee secs 11 1,229 
TABLE XI—UNION-MANAGEMENT CONSULTATION ; 


Number of Agreements and Number of Workers Affected by Specified Types of Union- 
Management Consultation Provisions in Collective Bargaining Agreements of the 
Chemical Products Industry. 


v 
Number | Number ‘ 
of of 
Agree- | Workers 4 
Clause ments | Covered : 
Con- by These : 
taining Agree- ’ 
Clause ments : 
RAS ILA IOMA ETO VA ONA ee ome toe o atte ar teerors ais, repele ater PMU eh oR gs « Sie esbiey ial ve 46 7,653 
ELODOROG CHUAUPES IN OUTS BCOECLULOS ree cot tie tek Ulin caine + She fresh come view,» ws, 9 0 PAS 5,411 
MISTING ICL COT RCO SORIOTIUYLISUR Te fata Mewins tore ts see esithceseea sven ed 15 2,896 
Proposed changes in job content, classifications, and setting rates for new jobs if 759 
Filling vacancies and upgrading................cceecccceceeees ogo Bb ras does 4 1,103 
Proposed changes in employee comfort, health and safety facilities........... 4 429 
Possible work BUSTING tO BVOIAHAV-OlLS sc silerlor Secmyece cco ccausaescaaaces 3 902 
Odi fere aed fee htc ao OPES DP Dic CORTCGTCT OR Occ RoR ue ea ae 4 311 
] 
- 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DURING 1950° 


The outstanding feature of the year was 
Canada’s first nation-wide railway strike. 
This nine-day work stoppage in August of 
128,000 non-operating railway workers 
caused a time loss of a million days. 
According to a supplement* to this issue 
of the Lasour Gazerrr, with the exception 
of the railway dispute, strike idleness during 
the year was moderate. Only five other 
stoppages showed losses greater than 20,000 
days and none of these was over 30,000 
days. 

There were 161 strikes and lockouts in 
1950, an increase of 15 per cent over the 
previous year, but less than the annual 
average of 230 for the preceding 10 years. 
In 1950, only 55 strikes and lockouts arose 
.out of disputes over renewals of existing 
contracts, the great majority of agreements 
having been negotiated without resort to 
strike action. The latest figures available 
show that in 1949 collective agreements in 
effect covered more than 1,224,000 workers 
(L.G., Dec., 1950, p. 2023). 

For the past five years the impact of 
steadily rising prices on the family budget 
of the Canadian worker has been reflected 
in the number and importance of strikes 
and lockouts arising out of demands for 
increased wages. In 1950, this demand for 
higher wage rates, frequently accompanied 
by other issues affecting unionism and 
working conditions, was the central cause 
of 48 per cent of the strikes and lockouts, 
affected 82 per cent of the total workers 
and caused 94 per cent of the total time 
loss. In 1949, 84 per cent of the total loss 
resulted from disputes over wage increases, 
83 per cent in 1948, 91 per cent in 1947, and 
96 per cent in 1946. 

In 1950, the time loss of over a million 
days in the transportation industry was the 
greatest ever recorded. Other years with 
a high time loss in. this group were: 1908, 


196,000 days; and 1918 and 1919, 129,000 
days each. There were few strikes in 1950 
in the mining industry and little time was 
lost, less than four per cent of the total 
for the year. In 1949, the greatest loss 
was in the mining industry, caused by a 
strike of asbestos miners and mill workers 
in various centres in Quebec. In 1947, the 
largest amount of strike idleness was also 
in the mining industry, because of a pro- 
longed strike of coal miners in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. With the exception 
of 1950, 1949 and 1947, during the last nine 
years the time lost in manufacturing, with 
the largest working force of any industry, 
has been greater than in all other indus- 
tries combined. In 1950, the time lost in 
manufacturing was less than 18 per cent 
of the total and was the lowest recorded 
since 1941. There were few strikes in the 
construction industry and the time lost was 
only two per cent of the total. 


The average loss of time for each worker 
involved in strikes and lockouts was about 
seven days in 1950, as compared with an 
average of more than 22 days for the 
preceding five years. In 1950, about 67 
per cent of the stoppages, involving 95 per 
cent of the workers, and causing 78 per 
cent of the loss, were settled within 10 
days. Eleven per cent of the strikes, in- 
volving less than two per cent of the 
workers, and causing four per cent of the 
total loss lasted between 10 and 25 days; 
twelve per cent of the strikes, involving less 
than three per cent of the workers and 
causing almost 11 per cent of the loss, 
lasted between 25 and 50 days; and about 
seven per cent of the stoppages, involving 
less than one per cent of the workers and 
causing five per cent of the loss, lasted 
longer than 50 days. 


* Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During 1950, 


442,000 days; 1901, 300,000 days; 1903, with Information for Certain Other Countries. 
Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Year 
All Industries 
Number } 
Fens B eginni ng Loti Time Loss 
uring umber Number 
the Year | of Strikes wud of THehart aan ees Fes. cae 
and Workers ens . 
Employers Working Per Wage Per Estimated 
Lockouts Involved Days and Salary | Worker Working 
Earner Involved Time 

120 122 243 41,038 224, 588 0-11 5-47 0-04 

166 168 894 60,619 266,318 0-12 4-39 0-04 

229 231 658 87,091 433,914 0-17 4-98 0-06 

352 354 492 113, 946 450, 202 0-16 3-95 0-05 

401 402 651 218,404 1,041,198 0°35 4-77 0-12 

195 199 400 75, 290 90, 139 0-16 6-51 0-06 

196 197 418 96,068 | 1,457,420 0-49 15-17 0-17 

225 228 1,299 139,474 4,516,393 1-49 32-38 0-50 

232 236 1,178 104,120 | 2,397,340 0-77 23-02 0-26 

147 154 674 42,820 885, 793 0:27 20-68 0-09 

132 137 542 51,437 1,063, 667 0-32 20-68 0-11 

158 161 345 192, 153 1.389.039 0-40 7-23 0-13 
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LABOUR AND THE 
1951 CENSUS OF CANADA 


Many of the questions to be asked in the 1951 Census wil! have 


a special interest for labour. 


The findings will help to indicate 


long-term trends of employment and earnings in particular 


industries and occupations. 
steadiness of employment. 


The census will also tell about 
The following article, by Mr. Herbert 


Marshall, Dominion Statistician, describes the labour questions 


that will be asked. 


In June of this year the Ninth Decennial 
Census of Canada will be taken. ‘There 
will be not only a census of population but 
also censuses of housing, agriculture, fish- 
eries and distribution (wholesale and retail 
trades and services). Supplementary infor- 
mation will be obtained about the blind 
and deaf, irrigation, and livestock and 
greenhouses elsewhere than on farms. 

Many of the questions that will be asked 
will have a special interest for labour. 


Employment and Earnings 


On the population document there are 
nine questions which are primarily con- 
cerned with labour force participation and 
salary or wages to be asked of all persons 
14 years of age and over. “What did this 
person do mostly during the week ending 
June 2, 1951?” is question 20. This is a 
question designed to measure the labour 
force at a point in time that is thought 
most suitable for providing the best results. 
The enumerator will check the reply in the 
appropriate space on the card as “Worked”, 
“With a job but not at work’, “Looked for 
work”, “Keeping house”, “Going to school”, 
“Retired or voluntarily idle”, “Other”, and 
“Permanently unable to work”. The tabu- 
lations resulting from the answers to this 
question will be based on a complete 
survey of Canada and will supply data for 
small economic areas or regions that the 
labour force survey* cannot provide. Ques- 
tion 21 calls for a direct reply, “Yes” or 
“No”, from those who do not fall within 
the first and last categories under question 
20. It merely asks “In addition did this 
person do any work for pay or profit?”. 
Question 22 is “How many hours did this 
person work?”. Replies will be recorded in 
one of four groups: 1-14 hours, 15-24, 25-34, 
and 85 hours or more. 


*The quarterly labour force survey of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, whose findings are 
published regularly in the Lasour GazerTs is based 
on a sample of the population. 
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Once it has been definitely established 
who is in the labour force, the question 
of their industry and occupation arises. 
Industry is the productive activity toward 
which each person contributes. The answer 
to the industry question will tell how many 
Canadians work on farms, in textile mills, 
automobile plants, building, retail stores, 
etc. It will not, however, tell what they 
do at these plants. 


For this the occupation question will 
provide such counts as number of machine 
operators, truck drivers, plasterers, sales 
clerks, etc. The pertinent questions relat- 
ing to industry and occupation in the 
census of population document are ques- 
tions 24 and 25, which are grouped with 
questions 23 and 26. 


For those in the first three categories in 
question 20 (i.e., for those who worked, 
had a job but did not work, or looked for 
work during the week ending June 2, 1951) 
and for those who, in reply to question 21, 
say that, in addition, they worked for pay 
or profit, there are questions on “Name of 
firm or business—for whom did this person 
work?” (question 23), “Industry—what 
kind of business or industry is this? e.g., 
rubber shoe manufacturing, drug retail 
trade, grain farming, etc.” (question 24), 
“Occupation—what kind of work did this 
person do in this industry? e.g., office clerk, 
sales clerk, auto mechanic, iron moulder, 
graduate nurse, etc.” (question 25), “Is 
the occupation reported in question 25 the 
person’s usual occupation?” (question 26). 
Question 27 classifies all persons 14 years 
of age and over as wage or salary earners, 
own account, employer or working for no 
pay. Those who are in receipt of salary 
or wages are asked in question 28 the 
number of weeks worked for wages and 
salary during the twelve months prior to 
June, 1951. Replies are marked in one of 
ten categories. The last question on the 
population document (question 29) asks 
the wage and salary earnings during the 


twelve months prior to June, 1951. 
Replies fall into ten groups ranging from 
“none” to $6,000 and over”. Wages. and 


salaries should be the amount before - 


deductions are made—not merely “take- 
home” pay. 


These earnings figures will reflect the 
great rise which has taken place since 1941 
in earnings from salaries and wages, already 
indicated in other statistical sources. The 
census of population, however, will permit 
this rise to be related to age, education, 
birthplace, language spoken, place of resi- 
dence, and other census variables, so that 
we can identify the characteristics of the 
people whose wage and salary earnings have 
shown the greatest increase and those that 
have shown the least. 


Steadiness of Employment 

The census of population will also tell 
about steadiness of employment; what the 
average weeks worked during the year are 


for plumbers, say, as against accountants. 


Wide variation between different occupa- 
tions has been shown in previous censuses; 
in 1951, variation will be limited by the 
fact that employment has been universally 
high. 


Farm and Fishery Workers 


The general farm schedule of the census 
of agriculture asks how many persons were 
working for wages at farm work on each 
farm during the week ending June 2, 1951. 
Specifically, the enumerator will ask how 
many were hired the year round, how many 
were hired by the month as seasonal labour, 
how many were hired by the day, and. how 
many were hired hourly, on piece work, on 
contract, etc. Under the heading “Part-time 
Work”, the schedule has two questions: 
(1) was the amount received from the sale 
of agricultural products of this farm greater 
than the income the operator received from 
all other sources in 1950, excluding income 
from investments?, and (2) how many days 
in 1950 did the operator work at non-farm 
work and at farm work off this farm? 
Under the heading “Farm Expenditures”, 
there are questions on the wages paid in 
eash or in kind to hired farm labour 
(excluding housework and construction 


labour), and the value of house rent or 


room and board furnished hired workers. 
The census of fisheries will be conducted 
in two parts. First, in conjunction with 
the population census in June, which in- 
cludes everyone, a list will be compiled. of 
all commercial fishermen, classified on three 
significant bases: number of days fishing; 
whether fishing on own account, as a 
partner or on shares, or for wages; and 


within which of four income-size groups 
their income from fishing falls. 

The second stage of the census of the 
fisheries will be carried out at appropriate 
dates later in the season when fishing 
activities are at a minimum. This will 
enable a detailed study of the industry to 
be made. The end product will be infor- 
mation on the number engaged in this 
important industry, the degree of their 
dependence on fishing, supplementary 
sources of income, etc. 


Census of Distribution 

The census of distribution, like the census 
of the fisheries, will be in two parts. The 
first stage, coinciding with the census of 
population in June, will merely record the 
names, addresses and a few other data of 
wholesale, retail and service establishments 
such as sales-size, ete. Nothing of direct 
interest to labour will be asked at this 


stage. The second part will be taken early - 


in 1952. One question, not applicable to 
incorporated companies, will ask the number 
of male and female working proprietors, 
i.e., those actively engaged in the business 
in 1951. The enumerators will also ask the 
minimum and maximum numbers of paid 
employees during 1951 and the months in 
which these maxima and minima occurred. 
Only the larger retail stores, 1.e., those with 
annual sales of $150,000 and: over, and 10 
per cent of those with annual sales of 
between $30,000 and $150,000, and the 
wholesale firms will be asked to report 
seasonal maximum employment by months. 
The enumerators will ask the total amount 
paid to all employees during 1951 in salaries, 
wages, commissions and bonuses. This 
total amount will be the full amount before 
deductions for income tax, unemployment 
insurance and retirement or _ pension 
schemes. Value of payments in kind, i.e., 
meals, lodging, etc., are also to be included. 
The minimum and maximum numbers of 
unpaid family or other workers during 1951, 
including all family members or other 
persons who worked in the business but 
did not receive a stated salary or wage, 
are to be given. 


Uses of Labour Force Information 

While the Census cannot make a detailed 
investigation of the skill of each Canadian, 
it will give much useful information on our 
human resources. In giving for each part 
of the country the number of doctors and 
nurses, carpenters and electricians, house- 
maids and stenographers, with information 
for each on age, education, language 
spoken and other facts, the census will 
provide a unique record of our manpower 
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and its skills. The value of such a record 
will be partly to those who are concerned 
with public interest in maintaining numbers, 
for example, of bricklayers, machinists, etc. 
They will find out whether the age distribu- 
tion is one in which older members are 
being replaced by younger men as they 
retire. 

Personnel officers in industry whose job 
is to recruit for various kinds of work will 
find it useful to know how many people 
there are who are skilled in those kinds of 
work. On the other side, those choosing a 
career will be given guidance on the kinds 
of occupations which are being followed, 
and some indication of the earning levels 
and regularity of employment in each. 
Vocational guidance counsellors can do their 
most useful work when they are supported 
by a knowledge of the various occupations, 
the numbers engaged in them in different 


parts of the country, their ages and other 
characteristics. The guidance they give 
depends not only on the aptitudes of the 
person being guided but on the number of 
people for whom there appears to be room 
in the occupation considered. The work of 
trade unions and any study of the trend 
of their activities must make use of the 
census data on numbers of those engaged 
in the relevant occupations, without which 
the trend in numbers unionized is not 
significant. 

An article entitled The Canadian Labour 
Force, which appeared in the January, 1950, 
issue of the Lasour GazeTTE, was based 
partly on information derived from earlier 
censuses. Reference to this article gives a 
further indication of the kind of informa- 
tion to be derived from the 1951 Census. 


ACTIVITIES OF PROVINCIAL | 


LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


The submission of annual briefs to provincial governments and 
the holding of conventions have highlighted the recent activities 
of provincial labour organizations. 


Summarized below are the contents of briefs presented by organ- 
vzations affiliated with the TLC and CCL in New Brunswick, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, British Columbia, and Manitoba. 


The proceedings of conventions of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour (CCL), and the Industrial Federation of Labour of 
Alberta (CCL) are also summarized. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour (TLC) 


In its annual memorandum of proposed 
legislation submitted to the Premier and 
Executive Council of New Brunswick, the 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
(TLC) presented its requests for amend- 
ments to provincial legislation in several 
fields. The brief expressed disappointment 
that the Government had not seen fit to 
institute any of the changes proposed by 
the Federation in its 1950 brief. 


The memorandum suggested that the 
New Brunswick Labour Relations Act (and 
other labour legislation) be amended to 
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bring employees of the Government, 
provincial boards and commissions, and 
civic and municipal governing bodies, 
under its provisions. The Federation felt 
that the exclusion of such employees from 
the provisions of the Act was unfair. 

The Federation said that Section 4 
(Unfair Labour Practices) of the Act was 
inadequate to deal with cases of intimida- 
tion or interference in a representation 
vote ordered by the Board. The brief 
asked that this section be strengthened to 
prevent these alleged practices. 


The _ brief asked that three subsections with local authorities make use of Federal 
be added to Section 9. These proposed funds available for housing to provide a 


amendments would read as follows:—- low-cost housing program, and that strict 
If on an examination the Board is ‘ental controls be a part of this program. 
satisfied that not less than forty-five per The brief asked that legislation be passed 


centum and not more than fifty-five per in New Brunswick which would make it 


centum of the employees in the bargaining ape eae , = 
ceeetGreaher of (hk inde union compulsory for all employers to grant their 


the Board shall, and if the Board is ©™Ployees one day’s rest in seven. This 
satisfied that more than fifty-five per proposal specifically mentioned certain ser- 
centum of such employees are members vice establishments where a seven-day week 


of the trade union, the Board may direct : ; ea oa re ewe yea Gait 
ia ttanepiciontation fate bertakau: is observed. Provincial legislation providing 
In determining the number of eligible % 5-day, 40-hour week, and vacations with 


voters for the purpose of subsection ...., pay was also requested by the Federation. 


employees who are absent from work va ; 
a eieitmg hours abdewholdo not cast Amendments were requested as well, to 


their ballots shall not be counted as the Workmen’s Compensation Act and the i 
eligible. eo ; Industrial Standards and Minimum Wage 
If on an examination under subsection Acts 
. the Board is satisfied that more than : 


fifty per centum of the employees in the The brief also requested:— 
bargaining unit are members of the trade ; é : 
union and that the true wishes of the _ That inquests be held into all fatal ; 
employees are not likely to be disclosed industrial accidents; 5 : 
by a representation vote, the Board may Labour representation on all public : 
certify the trade union as bargaining agent boards and commissions; 3 
without a representation vote. A y mnapealas old age pension scheme 4 
ve ne providing pensions of $65 a month at age 

The New Brunswick Government was 65 (60 “for females), without a means 

asked to bring its influence to bear to have test. (Other recommendations on pensions 

price controls imposed. In the rent control followed resolutions passed at the parent 
field, the Federation urged “that legisla- aL gay a September. See L.G., 
tion be adopted .. . that can and will be ms : R i ‘: 
put into immediate effect in this Province The Federation also protested against the F 
if the Federal Government carries out its four per cent sales tax introduced in New : 
expressed intention to abolish the remain- Brunswick last year, and suggested that é 
ing controls.” The brief also asked that “some other more equitable source (of : 


the Provincial Government in co-operation taxation) should be found.” 


Alberta Federation of Labour (TLC) ‘ 


The Executive Council of the Alberta getting them to vote against the union 


Federation of Labour (TLC) presented its which has made ... (an) application for : 
annual brief containing legislative requests, certification.” ' 4 
as passed at the Federation’s Annual Several other recommendations in the ‘ 


Convention (L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 38) to the collective bargaining field were presented ‘ 
Alberta Government. The brief dealt with for the Government’s consideration. The F 


collective bargaining, hours of work and Federation asked':— ; 
wages, labour welfare, pensions and social That the Labour Act be amended so : 
security, the provincial department of that the union shop and union security Fi 
labour, workmen’s compensation, highway could ne eens 4 a a of employees ( 
trafic regulations, public utilities and. other ag Thet all oelod “should be determined on | 

matters of interest to the Federation. the basis of a majority of those voting 

The Federation asked that the Alberta and not on the majority of those affected 

; as at present;” 

Labour Act be completely poe ean “That awards by arbitration be “retro- 

revised so that “provision would be made active in all cases to the date of applica- 
whereby a trade union would be legally tion for the appointment of a conciliation & 
certified and entitled to carry on collective commissioner, or to auch eg date as ’, 
bargaining in its true sense without having Rey, be fixed by ae Seo ees i? « 
to fight the employer every inch of the The brief also reiterated the Federation's i 
eee strong stand against compulsory arbitra- ‘fs 
Specifically, the brief requested amend- tion which was passed at its 80th Conven- be 
ment to that section of the Act which, the tion in October. oe 
Federation claimed, allows an employer “to Claiming that the “shorter work week is ye 

borrow or procure employees who have been essential to the well being and the advance- 


engaged in the industry for the required ment of the standard of living of our 
, time from another shop, for the purpose of people,” the Federation asked the Alberta 
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Government for legislation establishing the 


five-day, forty-hour week without reduction 
in take home pay. The brief also asked 


for a minimum wage of 85 cents per hour. 


Under the heading of labour welfare, the 
Federation asked the Government to in- 
crease the number of inspectors under the 
Hours of Work, and Minimum Wage Acts, 
and to provide more severe penalties for 
infractions of the Acts. 

The brief also suggested a joint “Manage- 
ment-Labour-Government meeting, to be 
called and held annually,” to review and 
amend the Labour Act. A request was also 
made for a five cent per hour premium 
for all afternoon and night shifts, and com- 
plete abolition of split-shifts. 


In the field of pensions and social security, 
the brief urged adoption of a $65 a month 
contributory old age pension, payable at 
65 without a means test. The policy of 
the Alberta Federation on social security 
is the same as that passed by the parent 
TLC at its Convention in September. See 
L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1804. 


Other legislative proposals includied::— 


A request for the creation of an Alberta 
Department of Labour; 

A request that the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act be amended ‘“‘to provide for 
100 per cent compensation on the earnings 
received by the worker in the class of work 
in which he was engaged at the time of 
accident, the same to become effective from 
the hour the injury is sustained.” 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (CCL) 


The Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 
(CCL) recently presented a brief to the 
Saskatchewan Government concerning 
matters of provincial labour interest. 

The Federation asked that the Govern- 
ment take measures to inaugurate the 40- 
hour week im the province. The _ brief 
suggested that the 40-hour week be inaug- 
urated in three steps over a three-year 
period. The organization recommended that 
the shorter work week begin in all cities in 
1951; in all towns of one thousand and over 
in 1952; and in all other localities in 1953. 


Saskatchewan Executive of TLC 


The Saskatchewan Executive of the 
Trades and Labour Congress commended 
the Government for “legislation beneficial 
to the workers” passed in the province 
during the year. The brief particularly 
noted changes made in the Trade Union 
Act, the inauguration of health services, and 
the government’s policy of engaging ser- 
vices and goods, “only from such firms and 
individual business establishments having 
collective bargaining agreements with bona 
fide trade unions... .” 

Among the requests submitted for con- 
sideration were: a recommendation that 
the administration of the Apprenticeship 
‘Act be revamped to provide for more 
efficient operation; a request that the 


The Federation recorded its complete 
opposition to compulsory arbitration in any 
form, and described it as being “extremely 
dangerous”. and providing “no genuine solu- 
tion to the problem.” The brief asked that 
the Saskatchewan minimum wage law be 
amended to provide a minimum hourly 
wage of 85 cents. Other requests included 
one asking for more inspectors to enforce 
labour laws; and amendments to the Trade 
Union Act, The Fair Wage Act and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Saskatchewan Trade Union Act be amended 
so that legal counsel could not appear before 
the Labour Relations Board except on the 
agreement of both parties concerned; 
recommendations that the Hours of Work 
Act, the Holidays With Pay Act and 
several other Acts be amended. 

The Federation also endorsed a_ brief 
from the Saskatchewan Fire Fighters’ Asso- 
ciation, which asked the Government to 
amend several clauses of the Fire Depart- 
ments’ Platoon Act so that “in negotiating 
future agreements between the organized 
firemen and their respective administra- 
tions . . . such findings or awards of such 
an arbitration board shall be made binding 
upon both parties concerned.” . 


British Columbia Executive of TLC 


The British Columbia Executive of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
submitted its annual memorandum to the 
British Columbia Government, presenting 
its requests for changes and amendments 
in British Columbia labour laws. 
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Some sections of the present labour code 
were described as being “impractical and 
of no value to either labour or industry.” 
Specifically, the TLC asked for abolition 
of the supervised strike vote and a short- 
ening of the present cooling-off period 


during a dispute. Tightening of the union 
security provisions of the code was also 
asked for, and it was suggested that trade 
unions be restricted to those unions char- 
tered by national organizations. 

An amendment to the Annual Holidays 
Act which would require employers to con- 
tribute an amount equal to four per cent of 
an employee’s wages for vacation pay, was 
requested. It was also suggested that farm 
and domestic workers be included under 
the Act. 


Manitoba Provincial Executive 


In a brief presented to the Manitoba 
Government, the Provincial Executive of 
the Trades and Labour Congress and 
several affiliated organizations asked for 
new legislation and amendments to present 
laws. 

The Manitoba Government was asked “to 
impress upon the Dominion Government 
the dire need for early implementation” of 
a social security plan. This plan would be 
on a contributory basis, and cover all types 
of social security including medical care, 
100 per cent compensation for injury, unem- 
ployment insurance, widows’ maintenance, 
children’s allowances and blind pensions. 
Under this plan, assistance would also be 
given to municipalities to provide medical, 
surgical and dental facilities. The Execu- 
tive asked the Manitoba Government to 
increase the present old age pension by ten 
dollars a month as an interim measure 
until such a plan is introduced. 

The memorandum asked that the Mani- 
toba Labour Board be given power to 
collect overtime pay due to workmen, and 


Other suggestions included in the brief 
were :— 

Abolition of the means test for old age 
pensions, and increased pensions for the 
aged; 

Provision by law for the five-day, forty- 
hour week; 

Elimination of the mandatory time limit 
of April 15 for negotiations on municipal 
employees’ wages and working conditions; 

Removal of the three per cent sales tax 
from restaurant meals; 

Enactment of a tradesmen’s qualification 
act. 


of TLC 


that an investigator be appointed to 
“enforce observance” of The Hours of 
Work Act. Reduction of maximum hours 
of work from 48 to 40, and rigid enforce- 
ment, were also asked. 

Among the other proposals were :— 


A minimum wage of 85 cents an hour 
for all workers, and the appointment of 
more inspectors to enforce the regula- 
tions; 

Amendment of the Fair Wages Act “to 
bring all Manitoba industries” within its 
scope; 

Improved standards of education for the 
province; 

Increased federal income tax exemptions 
to $1,200 for single persons and $2,400 
for married persons; 

A slum clearance program; 

Continued rent controls and reimposed 
price controls; 

Labour representation on government 
boards; 

Extensive amendment to the Labour 
Relations Act; 

Legislation providing two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay and eight paid statutory 
holidays. 


Industrial Federation of Labour of Alberta (CCL) 


The 3rd Annual Convention of the 
Industrial Federation of Labour of Alberta 
(CCL) which was held in Edmonton, con- 
sidered 62 resolutions dealing with price 
controls, income tax deductions, higher 
excess profits taxes, a national health 
scheme and other matters. 

The principal speaker at the Convention 
was Dr. J. L. Robinson, Alberta Minister 
of Labour. Dr. Robinson praised the organ- 
ization for its efforts to settle labour- 
management problems peacefully. He told 
the Convention that trade unions had 
achieved the status of a socially recognized 
force, and must now accept the responsi- 
bility of producing more and better goods. 


Resolutions 

The resolution dealing with price controls 
asked—“that the Convention endorse the 
action of the Canadian Congress of Labour 


in their demands for institution of price 
controls to reduce the insecurity of the low 
wage-earner and provide an exact table on 
all articles remaining at the same price in 
all areas.” The resolution also asked for 
Federation sponsorship of a publicity pro- 
gram designed to promote the campaign 
for price and rent control. 

On the question of taxation, the Federa- 
tion asked that union dues be allowed as 
income tax deductions. Another resolution 
urged the CCL to continue to press for 
higher excess profits taxes. 

The Convention passed a resolution which 
asked the Federal Government to enact a 
national health insurance scheme designed 
to provide free medical, surgical, optical, 
dental and hospital care for all citizens. 
This resolution was patterned after one 
passed at the CCL Convention in Winnipeg 
last September (L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1823). 
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Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Over 250 delegates, representing Ontario 
unions affiliated with the Canadian Con- 
egress of Labour, met at the Annual 
Convention of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour in Toronto. Approximately 50 
resolutions dealing with many matters of 
interest to the organization were dealt with 
during th» two-day sessions. 

Among the Convention speakers were 
Murray Cotterill, President of the Toronto 
Labour Council; A. R. Mosher, President 
of the Canaaian Congress of Labour; H. W. 
Forster of the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board; and E. B. Joliffe, Ontario 
CCF Leader. 


Price and Rent Controls 


Several resolutions demanding price con- 
trols were presented to the Convention, 
and consolidated into two resolutions. One 
resolution commended the action of the 
major labour organizations in forming a 
joint committee on price controls (L.G., 
Feb., 1951, p. 152). The second said in 
part: “Therefore be it resolved that this 
Convention of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour reiterate its demand for protection 
against the rising cost of living by the 
imposition of price controls by the Federal 
Government.” 

A resolution on housing and rentals asked 
the Government of Ontario “to call upon 
the Federal Government to act on the 
housing emergency by building housing 
projects for the workers at low cost 
rentals.” A second resolution asked the 
Ontario Government “to take over rental 
control” when the Federal Government 
vacates the field on March 31. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Convention passed the following 
resolutions recommending amendments to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act:— 

That the Federation urge the Ontario 
Government to amend the Act so that 
payment on re-opened claims would be 
“on the basis of the workers’ earnings 
at the time of re-opening;” that the pro- 
posal in the Roach Report (L.G., March, 
1951, p. 315) recommending the establish- 
ment of labour-management accident pre- 
vention committees in plants employing 
20 or more employees be adopted. 

The Federation also endorsed the recom- 
mendations in the Roach Report, and “will 
press for its acceptance.” However, the 
CCL stand for 100 per cent coverage under 
the Act will not alter. (This was not 
recommended in the Report.) 


Labour Relations 
In the field of labour relations, the 
Convention recommended several changes 
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in the Ontario Labour Relations Act. The 
Federation asked that the Act be amended 
to permit the Labour Relations Board to 
grant certification without a vote of 
employees, and that this certification be 
granted “regardless of the number of 
members in good standing produced: by the 
union.” This was requested because the 
Federation charged that “company or other 
interference with organizational activities of 
a union” often deterred employees from 
joining a union when they desired to do 
so. As a result, it was difficult to show 
50 per cent or more membership in some 
plants, the resolution said. 


The Convention also asked that the use 
of injunctions “to prevent peaceful picket- 
ing” be stopped. 

Despite a strong protest from United 
Automobile Workers’ delegates, a resolution 
was passed asking that in the arbitration 
of disputes, one arbitrator agreed to by 
both parties, be appointed, and paid for 
by the Ontario Government. The resolu- 
tion suggested: that if the parties could not 
reach agreement, the arbitrator should be 
chosen by the Minister of Labour. The 
resolution also opposed the appointment 
of Judges as arbitrators. 


Hours and Working Conditions 


The Convention passed resolutions on 
hours and working conditions asking :— 


That the Vacation With Pay Act, be 
amended to make vacation credits a part 
of wages earned; 

That legislation be enacted making 
statutory provision for payment for public 
holidays not worked; 

That the Hours of Work law, be 
amended to provide a 40-hour week; 

That statutory provision be made giving 
industrial workers with more than two 
years’ service, two weeks’ vacation, and 
three weeks after ten years. 

“That the worker be entitled to... 
vacation pay if he terminates his employ- 
ment.” 


Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Convention strongly opposed the 
action of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board in withdrawing trade union status 
from the Canadian Seamen’s Union because 
of the union’s Communist activities (L.G., 
Feb., 1951, p. 190). The Board action was 
defended by A. R. Mosher, President of 
the CCL, and a member of the Board. 
The resolution said:— 

Therefore be it resolved that this Con- 
vention objects to this decision handed 
down by the Canada Labour Relations 


Board and calls upon the Federal Govern- 
tment to revoke the decision of the Board. 


The resolution was passed on the recom- 
mendation of the Resolutions Committee 
which reported its view that the Board’s 
action was an assumption of the union’s 
power to settle their own affairs. 


Other Resolutions 


A resolution was passed asking that the 
Ontario Government “enact a Labour Code 
in line with the demands of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour.” Another asked that 
Canadian Arsenals Ltd., recognize “the legal 
right of workers employed at Canadian 
Arsenals Ltd.” to have union repre- 
sentation. 

The Convention also opposed the imposi- 
tion of sales taxes and any other form of 
indirect taxation; and asked that the 
Ontario Department of Labour be raised 
to senior status. 

A number of resolutions on international 
affairs submitted by the International Fur 
and Leather Workers’ Union were rejected 
by the Convention. 


Election of Officers 


George Burt, Canadian Director of the 
UAW, was elected Federation President; 
and Arthur Williams and Sam Hughes 
were elected vice-presidents. Cleve Kidd, 
research director of the United Steel- 
workers of America was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


Memorandum of Legislative Proposals 
of the Federation 


Following the Convention held in 
Toronto, the Executive of the Ontario 
Federation submitted its annual brief to 
the Ontario Government. The brief pre- 
sented the Federation’s legislative requests 
for 1951, based on the resolutions passed 
by the Convention delegates. 

The Federation expressed dissatisfaction 
at the practice of allowing intervention in 
conciliation procedures. The brief said:— 


Our Federation believes that the Board 
should be instructed that intervention was 
not provided for in the Act, and it was 
not in the minds of the legislators that it 
should be used in this manner. While we 
appreciate the policy of non-interference 
in Board procedure by the Minister of 
Labour, we believe there are times when 
the legislature must make clear to its 
administrative boards exactly what was 
meant by certain sections of the Act. 


The Federation also said that there was 
too much delay in the processing of con- 
ciliation matters and recommended that 
the present waiting period of fifty days 
should be reduced to fifteen. This procedure 
would be followed in cases where both 
parties agreed that “no agreement can be 


reached without conciliation.’ It was also 
suggested that “the final step in concilia- - 
tion procedure be the conciliation officer,” 
and that he be given the same authority 
to hear cases as a conciliation board. The 
brief said that this procedure would reduce 
costs, speed up the procedure, and solve 
“the question of neutral chairmen.’ This 
section of the memorandum also @utlined to 
the Ontario Government, the CCL position 
on interference in organization, which the 
Federation adopted in Convention. 

Other Federation requests for amendment 
to the labour code included:— 

Deletion of that section of the code 
which prohibits “guards employed to 
protect property” from membership in a 
trade union; 

Deletion of the section of the Muni- 
cipal Affairs Act, which prohibits em- 
ployees of municipalities, boards, commis- 
sions, and hospital trusts, from joining 
unions; 

Provision of the check-off; 

Deletion of those sections of the Act 
dealing with revocation of certification. 
The Executive expressed the Federation’s 

general satisfaction with the report of the 
Roach Commission on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, but said it was concerned over 
the Bill which has been drawn up to amend 
the present Act. The brief said that “the 
most important of the Roach recommenda- 
tions is conspicuous by its absence in the 
Government Bill. We refer... to the 
proposed changes in the existing method 
of industrial accident prevention.” (The 
Roach report had recommended a four- 
point program of accident prevention.) 

The brief commended the Ontario Gov- 
ernment for reducing the waiting period in 
compensation case from seven to five days, 
but said that “the Federation wants com- 
plete abolition of the waiting period.” 
Failing this, it was suggested that a three- 
day waiting period be adopted. The raising 
of ceilings on compensable earnings to 
$4,000 and the increasing of basic allow- 
ances were also commended. 

The Federation expressed pleasure at the 
announcement by the Ontario Government 
that rent control legislation would be 
enacted to replace federal rent controls 
when they are relaxed; but urged the estab- 
lishment of “Rent Control Boards with 
labour representation, to which either land- 
lord or tenant may apply to establish or 
maintain just rents.” 

Several other legislative proposals were 
presented to the Government for consider- 
ation. These proposals were all based on 
Convention resolutions, and dealt with such 
matters as sales taxes, old age pensions, 
mining, factory inspection, jury duty and 
hours of work and vacations with pay. 
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Canada Ratifies Four 
International Labour Conventions 


On March 6, the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, announced that Canada 
had ratified four International Labour 
Conventions dealing with employment con- 
ditions on sea-going ships. The four 
Conventions were adopted at the 28th 
Session of the International © Labour 
Conference. 


Mr. Gregg pointed out that the Canada 
Shipping Act already contained provisions 
equivalent or superior to those of the 
Conventions. 


Two of the Conventions dealt with ship- 
board food and ships’ cooks. Countries 
ratifying these Conventions agreed to 
promote proper standards of food supply 
and catering services on sea-going ships, 
and to employ qualified inspectors to see 
that the standards were maintained. Only 
certified cooks were to be employed, and 
the authorities would arrange to examine 
cooks and issue certificates of qualification. 


The third Convention provided that 
ratifying countries would arrange for the 
medical examination of seamen and would 
issue certificates attesting to each seaman’s 
fitness of sight and hearing, and that he 
was not suffering from any disease which 
would make him unsuitable for work at 
sea or a danger to the health of others 
on board. 


The last of the four Conventions pro- 
vided for the examination of seamen who 
wished to qualify as able seamen, and 
the granting of certificates to successful 
candidates. 

The Minister explained that these Con- 
ventions would come into force only after 
a specified period following ratification by 
a representative number of the leading 
maritime nations, including Canada. 


Summary of Conventions 


The following summary gives more detail 
concerning the four Conventions. 


No. 68: 
Convention Concerning Food 
Catering for Crews on Board Ship 
Adopted at the 28th IL Conference, Seattle. 
1946. Previously ratified only by Bulgaria 
and France. Comes into force six months 


after being ratified by nine of the leading 
maritime nations including Canada. 
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and 


Member States ratifying are required to 
promote proper standards of food supply 
and catering service for crews of sea-going 
vessels (whether publicly or _ privately 
owned), in close co-operation with organiza- 
tions of shipowners and seafarers, and with 
national or local authorities who are con- 
cerned with questions of food and health. 
The competent authority shall make neces- 
sary regulations for food and water supplies, 


catering, galley facilities, store-rooms and 
refrigeration, and the certification of 
caterers. Qualified inspectors must. be 


employed to make careful inspections of the 
above and to recommend improvements, with 
penalties for failure to comply. Courses of 
training for ships’ caterers are to be 
arranged, and up to date information on 
nutrition and food handling prepared and 
made available. 


Nox69: 
Convention Concerning the Certtfica- 
tion of Ships’ Cooks 


Adopted by the 28th IL Conference, 
Seattle, 1946. Previously ratified by 
Bulgaria, France and United Kingdom. 
Comes into force six months after ratifica- 
tion by nine of the leading maritime nations 
including Canada. 

Member States ratifying are required to 
make sure that no person is engaged or 
employed as cook on a sea-going vessel unless 
he holds a proper certificate of qualifications, 
although exemptions can be granted if the 
supply of certified cooks is inadequate. The 
competent authority is to arrange for 
examinations, and the granting of certificates 
of qualifications based on certain standards. 


No. 78 
Convention Concerning the Medical 
Examination of Seafarers 


Adopted at the 28th IL Conference, 
Seattle, 1946. Previous ratifications by 
Bulgaria and France. Comes into force six 
months after ratification by seven of the 
leading maritime nations including Canada. 

Member States ratifying shall make regu- 
lations covering all sea-going vessels (except 
vessels under two hundred tons, primitive 
wooden vessels, fishing vessels and estuarial 
craft) for the medical examination of all 
seafarers who are crew members. The 
competent authority shall, after consulta- 
tion with organizations of employers and 
seafarers, arrange to issue a _ medical 
certificate to each seafarer after examina- 
tion, attesting to his fitness of sight and 
hearing, and that he is not suffering from 
any disease likely to be aggravated by, or 
render him unfit for, service at sea, or 
likely to endanger the health of others on 
board. Such certificate shall remain in force 
for a period not exceeding two years. 
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No. 74: 
Convention Concerning the Certtfica- 
tion of Able Seamen 


Adopted at the 28th IL Conference, 
Seattle, 1946. Previous ratifications by 
France and Netherlands. Comes into force 
July 14, 1951, one year after the second 
ratification (by Netherlands). 

Member States ratifying are required to 
pass regulations that able seamen must be 
certified as qualified to perform any deck 
duties (except specialists’ duties). The 
competent authority shall hold examinations 
and grant certificates as able seamen to men 
of minimum age and deck experience who 
are able to pass the examinations of the 
proficiency. The minimum period of deck 
experience for new applicants shall be 36 
months, except for men who have taken an 
approved training course and who have 24 
months at sea, or who have trained for 18 
months in approved sea-going training 
ships. 


List of Conventions 
Ratified by Canada 


Canada has now ratified a total of 17 
International Labour Conventions. These 
are listed below, by number, name and 
date, and with the number of the Session 
of the International Labour Conference at 
which they were adopted. 


No. 1—Hours of Work (Industry) Con- 
vention, 1919—(First Session). 


No. 7—Minimum Age (Sea) Convention, 
1920— (Second Session). 

No. 8—Unemployment Indemnity (Ship- 
wreck) Convention, 1920—(Second Session). 

No. 14—Weekly Rest (Industry) Conven- 
tion, 1921—(Third Session). 

No. 15—Minimum Age (Trimmers and 
Stokers) Convention, 1921—(Third Session). 

No. 16—Medical Examination of Young 
Persons (Sea) Convention, 1921—(Third 
Session). 

No. 22—Seamen’s Articles of Agreement 
Convention, 1926—(Ninth Session). 

No. 26—Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery 
Convention, 1928—(Eleventh Session). 

No. 27—Marking of Weight (Packages 
Transported by Vessels) Convention, 1929— 
(Twelfth Session). 

No. 32—Protection Against Accidents 
(Dockers) Convention (Revised), 1932— 
(Sixteenth Session). 

No. 63—Convention Concerning Statistics 
of Wages and Hours of Work, 1938— 
(Twenty-Fourth Session). 

No. 68—F ood and Catering (Ships’ Crews) 
Convention, 1946—(Twenty-Eighth Session). 

No. 69—Certification of Ships’ Cooks 
Convention, 1946—(Twenty-Eighth Session) . 

No. 73—Medical Examination (Seafarers) 
Convention, 1946—(Twenty-Highth Session) . 

No. 74—Certification of Able Seamen 
Convention, 1946—(Twenty-Eighth Session). 

No. 80—Final Articles Revision Conven- 
tion, 1946—(Twenty-Ninth Session). 

No. 88—Employment Service Convention, 
1948—(Thirty-First Session) . 


Thirty-fourth Session of 


International Labour Conference 


Opening in Geneva, Switzerland, on June 
6, the 34th Session of the International 
Labour Conference will bring together rep- 
resentatives of workers, employers and 
governments from most of the 62 member 
countries of the International Labour 
Organization. 

Principal items on the agenda are as 
follows:— 


Objectives and minimum standards of 
social security ; 

Industrial relations, including collective 
agreements and voluntary conciliation and 
arbitration ; 

Co-operation between public authorities 
and employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions; 

Equal remuneration for men and 
women workers for work of equal value; 

Minimum wage fixing machinery in 
agriculture ; 

Holidays with pay in agriculture. 

The Conference will also debate a report 
on world labour and social conditions to 
be submitted by the Director-General of 
the ILO. It will carry on its annual task 


of reviewing the way member countries are 
implementing the Conventions and Recom- 
mendations adopted at previous sessions of 
the Conference. It will also consider 
financial and budgetary questions. 


Social Security 


During the 1930’s the ILO adopted a 
series of Conventions on various aspects 
of social security. However, in 1949 an 
ILO committee of social security experts 
expressed the view that these Conventions 
were now out of date. 

“The concept of social insurance,” accord- 
ing to an ILO memorandum dealing with 
the agenda of the forthcoming Conference, 
on which the Conventions and Recom- 
mendations adopted by the Organization in 
the past are based, has been undergoing 
rapid transformation into a new concept. 
that of social security. The original 
systems have been widely extended and 
fundamentally changed. Furthermore, the 
less developed countries have begun to 
legislate on social security and have 
encountered special difficulties which the 
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existing Conventions, drafted mainly on the 
basis of European experience, do not take 
fully into account. To enable the Inter- 
national Labour Organization to fulfil its 
responsibility as the international agency 
competent for social security questions, it 
is appropriate that the progress of the last 
few years and the needs and experience of 
all regions of the world should be reflected 
in new or revised international instruments, 
and that fresh impetus and new objectives 
should be given to the social security move- 
ment. It seems, however, that the first 
step in a program of revision of the Con- 
ventions relating to social security should 
be not the revision of any particular Con- 
vention but the consideration of a new 
general social security Convention. It has 
seemed essential that such a new Conven- 
tion should take fully into account the 
extent to which action can be taken, now 
and in the near future, in countries in 
which social security legislation is highly 
developed, as well as in countries in which 
social security legislation is still in its 
first stages. For that reason, this item 
is worded: ‘Objectives and Minimum 
Standards of Social Security’.” 

The item will be given “first discussion” 
only at the 1951 Conference, under the ILO 
“double discussion” procedure,* andi will-be 
considered further at a later session. 


* The usual practice of the ILO, in formulating 
international regulations on labour questions, is to 
consider a subject at two successive Conferences 
before adopting a text in final form. 


Industrial Relations 

This subject was given “first discussion” 
at the 1950 Conference (L.G., Aug., 1950, 
p. 1152). This year’s Conference will con- 
sider the adoption of two Recommenda- 
tions, one concerning collective agreements, 
the other concerning voluntary -conciliation 
and arbitration. 


Co-operation 

The subject of co-operation between 
public authorities and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations has been on the 
agenda of previous Conferences, but in each 
case discussion has had to be deferred 
owing to the pressure of other business. 
The question is to be given “first discus- 
sion” this year. 


Equal Pay 

The 1950 Conference gave “first discus- 
sion” to this subject, which is now to be 
considered with a view to the adoption of 
a Convention and/or a Recommendation. 
A report on last year’s discussion appeared 
in the August, 1950 Lasour GaAzETTE 
(pe l155)* 


Agriculture 

Last year’s Conference gave “first discus- 
sion” to the question of Minimum Wage 
Fixing Machinery in Agriculture, and the 
adoption of a Convention and a Recom- 
mendation is now to be considered. 

Holidays with Pay in Agriculture will 
be given “first discussion” at the 1951 
Conference. 


ILO at Work on Technical Aid Projects 


The International Labour Organization 
is now at work on a total of 59 projects 
as part of its contribution to the United 
Nations-Specialized Agencies Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance for the 
Economic Development of Underdeveloped 
Countries, according to a report made 
public in March by the ILO Director- 
General, David A. Morse. 

Work has already begun on a number 
of the projects, others will be launched 
shortly, while others are still in the 
planning stage. 

The projects have originated in requests 
from governments in Asia, the Near and 
Middle East, Latim America and Africa. 
Twenty-nine of these requests were 
addressed directly to the ILO. The 
remainder were addressed to other organi- 
zations participating in the program but the 
ILO will co-operate in carrying them out. 

The requests cover practically all fields of 
activity falling within the ILO’s competence. 
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Those from Asia are for assistance on 
problems concerning amongst others man- 
power, co-operation, women and young 
workers, social security, labour legislation. 

Requests from the Near and Middle East 
ask for help on social security, co-operation, 
conditions of work, manpower, women 
and young workers, agriculture, indus- 
trial hygiene, industrial safety, economics. 

Latin-American countries have asked for 
aid in the fields of manpower, women and 
young workers, social security, economics, 
conditions of work, co-operation, agriculture. 

African requests concern manpower, co- 
operation, agriculture, conditions of work, 
and labour legislation. 

The report announces that a number of 
highly qualified experts will be required to 
carry out the projects. It is also expected 
that a certain number of fellowships will 
be granted so that officials of the less 
developed areas may study methods in the 
leading industrial countries. 


a leat 


in ustrial Relations 


Collective agreements were recently consummated covering both 
operating and non-operating employees in important segments of 


Canadian railway systems. 


The Supreme Court of Ontario 


dismissed during February an application by the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union for the quashing of the Order of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board revoking the union’s certification as 
bargaining agent for a unit of employees of Branch Lines, 


Limited. 


introduction 


A settlement resulting from direct nego- 
tiations was announced early in March in 
connection with a wage dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways and_ three 
running trade unions, namely, the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 
The agreement applied to the employees 
represented by the three unions on the 
Atlantic and Central regions of the CNR 
system, and provided for a wage increase 
of 13-1 cents per hour for employees oper- 
ating in passenger service and 14-5 cents 
per hour for employees operating in freight 
service. Changes in eight important work- 
ing rules were also reported to have been 
agreed upon, but details of the modifications 
were not available at the time of writing. 

An announcement was made at the end 
of January that the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers had reached an 
agreement by direct negotiations providing 
for an increase of 11 per cent in basic wage 
rates for locomotive engineers employed on 
the Pacific and Prairie regions of the Com- 
pany’s system. It was anticipated that the 
settlement would provide a pattern for 
negotiations in other areas. 

Arising out of the award of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice R. L. Kellock, the arbitrator 
appointed in the matter of The Mainten- 
ance of Railway Operation Act to deal with 
the recent dispute between the major 
Canadian railways and two groups of unions 
representing their non-operating employees, 
there was filed with the Department of 
Labour early in February a master agree- 
ment establishing principles based upon the 
said Act and the arbitration award there- 
under. The master agreement was dated 
January 30, 1951, and was signed by officers 
of the four railways affected and of the 
fifteen non-operating railway labour organ- 
izations with international affiliations and 


the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 

Employees and Other Transport Workers 

and the Brotherhood of Express Employees. 
2 * * 

Following the unanimous adoption by the 
Canada Labour Relations Board of Reasons 
for Judgment revoking an order of Novem- 
ber 20, 1947, certifying the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union as the bargaining agent 
for the unlicensed employees of ships oper- 
ated by Branch Lines, Limited, Sorel Que. 
(L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 190), an application 
was made by the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
to the Supreme Court of Ontario by way 
of originating notice of motion for an 
order staying all proceedings and quash- 
ing the revocation order of the Board. 
The motion was made on the grounds 
that the Canada Labour Relations Board 
had no right or jurisdiction under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act or otherwise to make the 
order of revocation, that the Board had no 
power to order decertification for the 
reasons given by it, that there was no 
evidence before the Board on which it 
could make the order revocation of cer- 
tification, and that the Board’s order was 
contrary to and constituted a denial or 
violation of natural justice. 

The union’s application was heard on 
February 7, 1951, and judgment was 
rendered by Hon. Mr. Justice Barlow on 
February 23 dismissing the application. In 
his written judgment, Mr. Justice Barlow 
examined in some detail the “very wide 
powers” given to the Canada Labour Rela- 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 
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tions Board under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act and the 
Board’s proceedings leading up to the revok- 
ing of the certification of the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union in the Branch Lines, 
Limited, case. It was noted that the Board 
was given the widest possible latitude as 
to the evidence and information which it 
might receive and accept, and that it was 
not limited to such evidence as might be 
admissible in a court of law. The Board 
had revoked the certification of the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union on the ground that 
the union was not an organization of 
employees formed for the purpose of 
regulating relations between employers and 
employees. The revocation order was made 
by the Board under the powers given to it 
by Section 61 of the Act, which provides 
in part that if in any proceeding before 
the Board a question arises under the Act 
as to whether an organization or associa- 
tion is .. . a trade union, the Board shall 
decide the question and its decision shall 
be final and conclusive for all the purposes 
of the Act. The Board was also empow- 
ered to reconsider any decision or order 
made by it, and to vary or revoke any 
decision. 

Following “a most patient hearing” the 
Board had reserved its decision, and later, 


through its chief executive officer, had 
advised the solicitor for the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union by letter that it had 


decided to accept as evidence a certain 


white paper of the British Government and 
certain reports and resolutions set out in 
the letter. It was also stated that the 
Board was prepared to receive any written 
representation with respect to the items 
mentioned which the union desired to 
submit for the Board’s consideration. The 
solicitor for the union acknowledged the 
letter and the union’s president wrote a 
letter in reply, but neither made any rep- 
resentations. The judgment of the Court 
found that the Board had proceeded within 
the four corners of the Act, in good faith 
and in a fair manner, and that it had given 
the parties an opportunity to be heard. 
Mr. Justice Barlow was satisfied that there 
was some evidence before the Board upon 
which it could make the revocation order, 
and that it was for the Board to decide 
the weight of evidence, not for the Court. 


The judgment also dealt with the posi- 
tion of trade unions before the courts. In 
dismissing the union’s application, Mr. 
Justice Barlow found that the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union was not registered under 
The Trade Unions Act, RSC, 1927, c. 202, 
and that it was not a juridical entity and 
had no legal right to bring the application. 

Notice of appeal to the Court of Appeal 
for Ontario from the judgment of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Barlow was given by solicitors 
for the Canadian Seamen’s Union in the 
early part of March. It was anticipated 
that the appeal would be heard during 
April or May. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the Board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 


which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
Federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and _ international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
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Decisions, orders and certifications’ 


lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the Federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Con- 
ciliation Officers, Conciliation Boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make_ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. ‘ 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 


Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour: 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and _ St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 


officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of February. 
The Board issued six certificates designating 
bargaining agents and ordered three repre- 
sentation votes. During the month, the 
Board received 10 applications for certifica- 
tion, three applications for revocation of 
certification and one application for the 
amendment of a provision prescribed for 
the final settlement of disputes concerning 
the interpretation or violation of a collec- 
tive agreement. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. The Communications Workers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of the Northern Telephone Company 
Limited, New Liskeard, Ontario, compris- 
ing exchange, office, plant, installation and 
maintenance employees in the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec (L.G., Feb., 1951, 
p. 190). 


2. The International Union, United snk de 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of supplies branch and engineering 
employees of the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation employed at Hangar No. 4, 
Montreal Airport, Dorval, Quebec (L.G., 
March, 1951, p. 346). 

3. The Canadian Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of a unit of pilots and 
co-pilots employed by Queen Charlotte Air- 
lines Limited, Vancouver (L.G., Feb., 1951, 
p. 190). 

4. The Canadian Communications 0- 
ciation, Local No. 6, Radio and Cables 
Department, ACA-CCL, on behalf of a unit 
of operating and engineering employees of 
the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 190). 

5. The Canadian Communications Asso- 
ciation, Local No. 6, Radio and Cables 
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Department, ACA-CCL, on behalf of a 
unit of clerical employees of the Canadian 
Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 
(L.G., March, 1950, p. 346). 


6. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of the Canadian National 
Railways (Atlantic Region, Newfoundland 
District), comprising locomotive firemen, 
helpers, hostlers, and hostler helpers (L.G., 
Feb., 1951, p. 190). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. The Railway Station Employees’ Local 
526, Montreal, of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Bartenders International 
Union, applicant, and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Windsor Station res- 
taurant personnel, Montreal), respondent 
(L.G., March, 1951, p. 346). The Board 
ordered the vote following an investigation 
of the application. 


2. The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, Victoria Tug Company Limited, 
Victoria, B.C., respondent, and the West 
Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), inter- 
vener (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 190). The 
Board ordered the vote following an in- 
vestigation of the application, the names of 
the applicant and intervener to appear on 
the ballot. 


3. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, applicants, 
and the Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region, Newfoundland District), 
respondent (l.G., Feb., 1951, p. 190 and 
Jan., 1951, p. 55). The vote of the loco- 
motive engineers affected was ordered by 
the Board following investigations of the 
application and a public hearing of the 
parties concerned, the names of both 


organizations to appear on the ballot. 
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Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of 
marine engineers employed on vessels of 
the British Columbia Steamship Company 
Limited, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe). 


2. Malt and Grain Process Workers 
(Local 105, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America), on behalf 
of employees of the Red River Grain 
Company Limited, St. Boniface, Manitoba 
(Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


3. The National Catholic Syndicate of 
Longshoremen of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of 
longshoremen employed by the Eastern 
Canada Stevedoring Company Limited in 
the loading and unloading of vessels at 
Sorel, P.Q. (Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 


4. Local No. 38-163, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, on behalf of 
longshoremen employed by General Sea 
Transportation Limited in the loading and 
unloading of vessels in the port of Van- 
couver (Investigating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 


5. Local No. 1, Flour and Feed Workers’ 
Union, on behalf of employees of Great 


Star Flour Mills Limited, St. Mary’s, 
Ontario (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
O’Neill). 

6. The Brotherhood of Railway and 


Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, on behalf of freight 
handlers employed at Pointe au Pic, P.Q., 
by the Clarke Steamship Company Limited, 
Montreal (Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 


7. System Division No. 7, Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, on behalf of a 
unit of employees in the Communications 


Department of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (Investigating Officer: R. H. 
Hooper). 

8. Detroit Local, American Federation of 
Radio Artists, on behalf of radio announcers 
employed by the Western Ontario Broad- 
casting Company Limited in the operation 
of radio station CKLW, Windsor, Ontario 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. O’Neill). 

9. Division No. 282, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, on behalf of garage 
employees of the Quebec Central Trans- 
portation Company, Sherbrooke, P.Q.. (In- 
vestigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


10. Local No. 507, International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, on 
behalf of first aid attendants employed by 
H. King Limited on board vessels in the 
ports of Vancouver and New Westminster, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Applications for Revocation 


of Certification Received 

During the month, the Board received 
from §S.S. Texaco Brave, Limited, SS. 
Texaco Chief, Limited, and 8.8. Texaco 
Warrior, Limited, applications for the revo- 
cation of decisions certifying the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union as the bargaining agent of 


unlicensed employees of each of the 
Companies. 

Application Under Section 19 

Received 


During the month, the Board received 
from the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men an application for an amendment to 
the provision prescribed on April 24, 1946, 
by the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
for the final settlement of differences con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of the 
collective agreement between the Brother- 
hood and the Wabash Railroad Company. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officer Appointed 


On February 19, the Minister appointed 
a Conciliation Officer to deal with a dispute 
between Canada Steamship Lines and the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, affecting seasonal 
waterfront freight handlers of the Com- 
pany at Fort William and Port Arthur 
(Conciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper). 
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Settlements Effected hy 
Conciliation Officer 


1. On February 12, the Minister received 
a report from R. Trépanier, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 
in dispute between Trans-Canada Air Lines 
and the Canadian Air Line Flight Atten- 
dants Association (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 193). . 

2. On February 19, the Minister received 
a report from R. H. Hooper, Conciliation 


Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 
in dispute between DeLuxe Transportation 
Limited, North Bay, Ontario, and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers (L.G., March, 
1951, p. 346). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 

On February 14, the Minister appointed 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
to deal with matters in dispute between the 
Gatineau Bus Company Limited, Hull, P.Q., 
and Division 591, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America. The Board 
was appointed following receipt of the 
report of R. Trépanier, Conciliation Officer 
(L.G., March, 1951, p. 346). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed by the Minister on Decem- 
ber 27, 1950, to deal with matters in dispute 
between the Alberta Wheat Pool, Van- 
couver and Local No. 333, International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 193), was 
fully constituted on February 8 with the 
appointment of G. E. Street, Vancouver, 
as Chairman. Mr. Street was appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, J. P. MacKenzie and 
James Bury, both of Vancouver, who had 


previously been appointed on the nomina- 
tions of the company and union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. On January 24, the Minister received 
the majority report and on February 7 the 
minority report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation appointed to deal 
with matters in dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines Limited and the Cana- 
dian Air Line Pilots Association (L.G., July, 
1950, p. 1044). The texts of the reports are 
reproduced below. 

2. On February 10, the Minister received 
the majority and minority reports of the 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with methods in dispute 
between the Canadian Press and the 
American Newspaper Guild and between 
Press News Limited and the American 
Newspaper Guild (L.G., Dec., 1950, p. 2054). 
The texts of the reports are reproduced 
below. 


Conciliation Board Reconvened 


On February 26 the Minister reconvened 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which had dealt with matters in dispute 
between Local No. 13173, District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, and Eldorado 
Mining and Refining (1944) Limited, Port 
Hope, Ont. (L.G., March, 1951, p. 347). 
The Board was reconvened on the joint 
request of the parties to the dispute, who 
desired clarification of the recommendation 
of the Board concerning shift differentials. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 


and 


Canadian Air Line Pilots Association. 


The Board was appointed by the Hon. 
the Minister of Labour under date of 
March 20, 1950 and the Company having 
recommended the appointment of John 
- Groves Gould of Vancouver, and the 
Pilots Association having recommended 
the appointment of Frank Robert Evans, 
K.C. of Winnipeg, the Minister on the 
2nd of May, 1950 appointed James Edwin 
Eades as Chairman. The Winnipeg 
flood disaster at this time prevented Mr. 
Evans and the officers of the Pilots 
Association from attending a hearing and 
the parties agreed from time to time to 
delay same. At a later date Mr. Evans 
found that he could not be available 
and on August 15, 1950 on the recom- 
mendation of the Pilots Association the 
Minister appointed Mr. Ian Cameron to 
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On February 7, 1951, the Minister of 
Labour received majority and minority 
reports from the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation appointed to deal with 
a dispute between Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines Limited and the Canadian Air Line 
Pilots Association (L.G., July, 1950, 
p. 1044). 

The Board was composed of J. E. 
Eades, Chairman, J. G. Gould, com- 
pany’s nominee, and Ian Cameron, 
employees’ nominee. All members of 
the Board were of Vancouver. 

The text of the Board’s majority 
and minority reports are reproduced 
herewith. 


the Board in the place and stead of 
Mr. Evans. 
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A preliminary meeting of the Board 
was held on August 22, 1950 at Van- 
couver at which the members were sworn, 
the appointment of the Board and the 
appointment of the Chairman were filed, 
procedure was determined and after con- 
sultation with the representatives of the 
parties, place, dates and times were 
selected for the hearings. Sittings com- 
menced September 5, 1950 at the Court 
House, Vancouver, B.C. and continued 
through to September 8. The Pilots 
Association was represented by its counsel, 
Walter C. Owen, Esq., K.C. and its 
President, Captain C. R. Robinson, and 
its Executive Vice-President, Mr. A. R. 
Eddie, and Captain H. O. Madden and 
Captain M. Knox were in attendance. 
The Company was represented by W. G. 
Townley, Esq., its General Manager of 
Operations, and by its solicitor, Mr. J. 
Clark, with Mr. K. Daykin, Manager of 
Personnel, Mr. H. MHolleck Kenyon, 
Assistant Manager of Flight Operations, 
Mr. J. Gilmer, Assistant Comptroller, 
Mr. C. H. Pentland, Manager of Flight 
Operations, and Mr. F. Spencer of its 
Department of Public Relations in 
attendance. Both sides were given full 
opportunity to present their respective 
positions and to call evidence. Briefs 
were filed and a very large number of 
exhibits were filed and additional argu- 
ments submitted. 

Following the sittings the Board con- 
ferred and was pleased to request the 
Chairman to consult with the representa- 
tives of the parties with a view to 
reaching am agreement satisfactory to 
both sides. The Chairman consulted with 
the representatives of the Pilots Associa- 
tion and the Company separately on the 
llth, 12th and 18th days of September 
but although the ground appeared to be 
narrowed no agreement could be reached. 

The members of the Board conferred 
on numerous occasions viz. September 27, 
October 4, October 6, October 19 and 
November 8. Delays were occasioned 
through members of the Board being 
engaged on other matters from time to 
time and being otherwise unable to 
attend but were with the knowledge and 
full approval of both parties which 
expressed the desire that ample oppor- 
tunity should be given to the Board to 
canvass the issues and endeavour to 
reach a unanimous conclusion. The Min- 
ister, upon the request of the Chairman, 
was pleased from time to time to extend 
the time within which the Board should 
make its report and recommendations. 

It was then reported to the Board that 
the Company purposed using four-engined 
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equipment. Although the question ot 
hours and wages for Canadair IV was 
dealt with in the material filed and had 
been discussed before the Conciliation 
Officer these questions by agreement were 
not argued before the Board since the 
Company did not contemplate using four- 
engine planes. The Company had now 
purchased two D.C.4 aircraft and intended 
using same domestically. The Board at the 
request of the parties re-convened the 
hearings but it was not until December 14 
that the parties could be brought together. 
Further briefs were then presented by the 
Pilots Association and by the Company 
with some further exhibits and further 
additional argument. The Board has sub- 
sequently met on several occasions and: it 
is regretted that the recommendations of 
the Board are not wholly concurred in by 
Mr. Cameron who is filing a minority 
report. 

At the outset the Pilots Association took 
the position that during negotiations and 
before the Conciliation Officer agreement 
had been reached upon certain matters 
which were to be included in the new 
agreement. These matters were as 
follows:— 

1. Definition—Captain, First 

Second Officer. 
2. Certain aspects of hours of service 
(domestic). 

3. Expenses and income tax allowance 
for pilots permanently transferred to 
bases abroad. 

. Seniority. 

. Seniority list. 

. Loss of seniority. 

. Filling of First Officer vacancies on 
domestic. 

8. Clauses covering definition of moun- 

tain terrain. 

9. Clause covering reserve captain 

length of service for pay purposes. 

The Company took the position that 
these matters represented substantial con- 
cessions and were agreed upon only tenta- 
tively and upon the basis that they should 
be included in the revised agreement only 
if full agreement was reached on all points. 
After discussion it was finally agreed by 
the Company that the said matters (called 
Appendix A being Exhibit 18 in the Pilot 
Association’s brief and Exhibit 11 as marked 
on the hearing) should constitute a firm 
agreement without prejudice to the issues 
set out in the Company’s brief (page 8, 


Officer, 


Io of 


Paragraph 18) and subject to elimination - 


of Section 2 of said Appendix A dealing 
with Canadair IV. One of the said issues 
referred to as an exclusion by the Com- 


pany deals with hours of service and since 
the Company has now two D.C.4 ready 
for service which may be flown domestically 
the Board is of opinion and recommends 
that all of the said matters called Appendix 
A should be included in the proposed new 
agreement between the parties and for 
better understanding these matters are 
quoted hereinafter in the words of the said 
Appendix save with respect to definition of 
four-engine aircraft:— ‘ 


“Section 1—Definitions 


(a) As used in this agreement, the term 
“Pilot” means Captain, Reserve Captain, 
ot Officer and Second Officer, as defined 

erein. 


(b) Captain means the pilot member of 
the flight crew first in command of the flight 
and who is responsible for the manipulation 
of, or who manipulates, the flight controls 
of an aircraft while under way, including 
take-off and landing of such aircraft, and 
who is properly qualified and designated by 
the Company to serve as, and holds currently 
effective Department of Transport certificates 
authorizing him to serve as such Captain. 

(c) Unchanged. 


(d) First Officer means the pilot member 
of the flight crew second in command of the 
flight and any part of whose duty is to 
assist or relieve the captain in the manipula- 
tion of the flight controls of an aircraft, and 
who is properly qualified to serve as, and 
holds currently effective Department of 
Transport certificates authorizing him to 
serve as such First Officer. 


(e) Second Officer means the pilot member 
of the flight crew, third in command of the 
flight, and any part of whose duty is to 
assist or relieve the Captain and First 
Officer in the manipulation of the flight 
controls of an aircraft while under way, in- 
eluding take-off, landing, and navigational 
duties of such aircraft, and who is properly 
qualified to serve as, and holds currently 
effective, Department of Transport certifi- 
eates authorizing him to serve as such 
Second Officer. 

Present (e) becomes (f), ete. 


Section 2—Hours of Service 


(a) No pilot shall be allowed to exceed 
the air hours specified herein; except as 
provided in sub-paragraph (iii). 


(i) 


Insanyscalendar) month... 2.05.66... 
invany «calendar years ...ci.s-.<5'0% >> 


(ii) 


invany calendar month:............- 
inveany calendar year... ss.5.06.5+ 


(iii) It is mutually agreed that the 
monthly air hours may be extended to a 
maximum of 95 hours for twin engine flat 
terrain operations and to 84 hours for twin 
engine mountain operations and four 
engine domestic operations, but in no case 
shall the air hours in any calendar year 
exceed the amounts specified in  sub- 
paragraphs (i) and (ii) of this Section. 
(b) Part year maximum flying hours shall 

be based on:— 

(i) For twin engine domestic flat 
terrain operations, 85 hours for each full 
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month and 2:45 for each day of any part 

month remaining in the year at date of 

assignment to such operations. 

(4i) For twin engine domestic mountain 
terrain operations and four engine domestic 
operations, 75 hours for each full month 
and 2:30 for each day of any part month 
remaining in the year at date of assign- 
ment to such operations. 

Present (b) becomes (ce). 

(d) As present (¢) unchanged, except 
specify Section 1, paragraph (j) instead of 
Section 1, paragraph (i). 

(e) The Company specifically agrees that 
when a pilot reaches his maximum air hours 
as provided in paragraphs (a) and (b) of 
this Section he shall be relieved of all duty 
with the Company until the commencement. 
of his next month or year as the case may be. 


Section 3—Expenses 


(e) Pilots permanently transferred to 
bases outside the territorial limits of 
Canada will be paid cost-of-living differ- 
ential as established from time to time by 
Company policy, and the Company will 
advise the Association of its action in this 
regard, and will give consideration to any 
representations the Association may wish to 
make in this respect. 


(f) When a Pilot’s income taxes, on his 
compensation received from the Company, 
are increased by being based outside the 
territorial limits of Canada, the Company 
shall pay the difference between such taxes 
and the income taxes he would have paid on 
the same amount of compensation as a 
resident of Canada. 


Section 4—Seniority 


(d) When two or more pilots are employed 
by the Company as pilots on the same day, 
they shall be placed on the Pilots System 
Seniority List in accordance with the date 
of their first flight as an assigned pilot with 
the Company. If the date of their first flight 
is the same, the time (CMT) of departure 
shall apply. 


Present (d) to become (e), ete. 


Section 5—Pilots System Seniority List 

(a) The Company shall on April 1 and 
November 1 of each year post on its bulletin 
boards at all stations where pilots are based 
a “Pilots System Seniority List” which will 


Twin Engine Domestic Operations 
Flat Terrain Mountain Terrain 


ouaiels 85 75 
ra 1,020 900 


Four Engine Domestic Operations 
75 


embrace all Domestic and Pacific Lines 
Pilots. The list shall be compiled in the 
following manner :— 


Section 7—Loss of Seniority 

Delete present (b) and substitute: 

A pilot laid off through reduction of forces 
shall continue to accrue seniority for a period 
of ninety days from the date of layoff, and 
thereafter if still laid off shall cease to 
acerue seniority but shall retain his accum- 
ulated system seniority. 
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Section 9—Filling of Vacancies 

(f) First Officer vacancies shall not be 
bulletined beyond one step. 

(1) The permanent captain assignments at 
each base and the pilots holding them shall 
be posted by the Company at all bases where 
pilots are stationed, and such lists shall be 
brought up to date at the commencement of 
each quarter. 


Section 17—Rates of Pay—Domestic 
Operations 

(a) (iii) Amended to read:— 

Mountain terrain shall apply to routes now 
flown between Fort Nelson, B.C., and Fair- 
banks, Alaska, and between Vancouver, B.C., 
and Fort Saint John, B.C. and/or other 
comparable terrain as mutually agreed upon 
between the Company and the Association, 
prior to the inauguration of such new 
flying routes. 

(b) Add new subsection (iii) to read:— 

A Reserve Captain’s length of service for 
the purpose of computing the Captain’s rate 
of pay to which he is entitled shall be calcu- 
lated on the basis of the number of days 
paid as Captain or one-half the total length 
of service from the date of designation as 
Reserve Captain, whichever is the greater. 


General 

It is agreed that the Company will furnish 
the Association with letters covering sick 
leave, and pilots missing, interned, or 
prisoners of war. 

It is also understood that although the 
wording covering day-to-day expenses has not 
been changed, the amounts allowed for meals, 
etc., and future changes thereto will be the 
subject of agreement between the Company 
official concerned and the CALPA local 
chairman for each pilot division, and that 
allowance will be made in those amounts to 
cover gratuities.” 

The main issues in dispute fall into the 
following categories :— 


1. Hours of service including a considera- 
tion of flying hours credit for vacation. 

(a) Domestic. 

(b) Pacific. 

(c) Flying hours credit for vacation. 

(d) Deadheading. 

2. Salaries. 

(a) Domestic. 


(1) Captains and First Officers 2-engine 
equipment. 


(2) Captains and First Officers 4-engine 
equipment. 
(b) Pacific. 


(1) Captains. 
(2) First Officers. 
(3) Second: Officers. 


(c) Reserve Captains. 
3. Allowance for Uniforms. 


4. Life insurance to be provided by the 
Company. 


5. Limitation of time on overseas service. 
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6. Retroactivity of Pay increase if any 
domestic and of established rate Pacific. 


The Pilots Association stated that the 
question of hours of service is inextricably 
bound up with that of salaries. Certain 
matters that require consideration do affect 
both but an attempt will be made to con- 
sider hours apart from salary. In the 
general economy of Canada present salaries 
of pilots stand comparatively very high and 
hours of service are comparatively very 
low. The former will be dealt with under 
the heading of salaries. 


1. Hours of Service 


The reason for short hour requirements 
is to ensure that the pilot at all times in 
the operation of an aircraft is fully alert 
to appreciate flying conditions and the con- 
dition of his aircraft. Much has been 
written on the question of flight time 
limitations. A memorandum prepared for 
the Department of Air Transport by Mr. 
A. R. Eddie, Executive Vice-President of 
the Pilots Association, was filed with this 
Board in which it is stated:— 


“The piloting of aircraft in scheduled 
Service involves intelligent action of the 
type which depends upon an insight into 
the connection of things and events and 
upon their casual relationships; the exer- 
cise of vigilant forethought, rapid and 
accurate movement, split second timing, 
muscle co-ordination and integration involve 
essential nervous processes which are most 
extravagant in energy expenditure. 


The pilot’s duties, most calculated to induce 
mental fatigue, are also of the type which 
suffer most from its effects. Where in 
industry, fatigue causes a falling off in pro- 
duction, in the case of the pilot the usual 
symptoms, inability to pay attention, failing 
memory and reduced capacity to concentrate 
and co-ordinate, may have fatal results. 

Flying consists of periods of routine inter- 
spersed with crises of intense activity. 
During the former it is mainly necessary to 
maintain a constant watchfulness, and any 
associated strain comes from inability to 
make significant changes of position and 
from such things as noise, vibration, altitude 
and variations from optimum temperature 
and humidity.” 

“As an Association of professional Air 
Line Pilots, we subscribe to the well estab- 
lished basic maximum of 85 hours per month 
for a standard airliner such as the DC-3, 
flying over flat terrain. We have also 
established with the air line companies by 
agreement and by custom that 75 hours 
should be the basic maximum per month for 
mountainous terrain and for aireraft of the 
type of the DC-4M. 

While holding to these principles we have 
in sympathy with the economic desires o 
the air line companies, lengthened the unit 
limitation period from the month to a 
quarter, and in some cases to a year, in 
order that the companies may make good an 
average production of flying hours per pilot 
coinciding as nearly as possible with the 
maximum,” i 


— 
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“Hours of service on overseas routes 
present a slightly different problem owing 
to the length of runs. With present air- 
craft speeds, too strict limitation over short 
periods would work a definite hardship on 
the companies, and there is probably more 
justification for lengthening the unit period 
on such operations provided that good judg- 
ment is observed in avoiding dangerous crew 
fatigue. Particularly must there be no 
pressure, either explicit or implied, on a 
captain to commence a flight or to complete 
it once started, if in his judgment he or 
his crew are too tired to do so.” i 

“The International Federation of Air Line 
Pilots Associations, of which this Associa- 
tion is a member, recently ratified the 
following basic maximum hours of work for 
pilots:— 


Hours 
PLY Gletaterare teieiete ais i ait 4 cakas « 
OB i Merrie faricte alata eas 36 
IVLOTLUBM MPa iatd aus Gatos ae wei 6 85 
MGAPGSnIes wale csaieeay < abit < sels 255 
BV <6 QD tabar sealant srnierevetice ert tiaras vresee 935 


A note is attached to the effect that ‘it is 
felt that this Resolution should be elastic at 
the present time.’ ” 

On the other hand it appears that the 
generally recognized limit of 85 hours per 
month and 1,020 per annum were fixed by 
an arbitration board in the United States 
in 1933 and afterwards approved by legis- 
lative enactment when flying conditions 
were considerably different than they are 
today. Mr. Holleck-Kenyon, who gave 
evidence before the Board, has been a 
commercial pilot for most of his adult life 
and is one of the most experienced pilots 
in Canada. In the Spring of 1930 he flew 
what was known as the Prairie Air Mail 
route between Moose Jaw and Calgary and 
continued to fly that flight for several years. 
At that time single engine aircraft were in 
common use and all had open cockpits. The 
pilot sat behind a small windshield and the 
primitive heating arrangements were quite 
inadequate for the prairie winter. Aids to 
navigation for the years 19380 to 1932 con- 
sisted of flashing beacons which while of 
considerable assistance on fine nights were 
of no value in bad weather. Weather 
information consisted of telegraphed reports 
from railway agents on the route ahead. 
At Moose Jaw there was a weather report 
from the agent at Swift Current and at 
Swift Current a report from the agent at 
Medicine Hat and at Medicine Hat a report 
from Calgary. The operating practice then 
was to take off and endeavour to proceed 
until: forced down by weather conditions. 
In one flight out of every ten weather 
forced the plane to land and’ the objective 
in such case was to try to land somewhere 
where the mail could be placed on a train. 
In 1932 radio ranges were installed and the 
pilot was supplied with low power receivers 
but since no training was given in their 
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use the pilots either did not use them at 
all or obtained little assistance. There was 
therefore in 1933 no instrument flying while 
today less than one per cent of flights are 


affected by weather conditions either at the 


terminals or in the air. In the opinion of 
Mr. Kenyon the larger and more modern 
aircraft are easier to take off, easier to fly 
and easier to land than the smaller air- 
craft and the aids that have been intro- 
duced in many ways make the task of the 
captain easier. 


It was argued by the Company. that 
definite tangible nerve strain was imposed 
on the pilot in 1933 whereas today with 
the technological advances that have taken 
place in flying it is no longer considered 
to be hazardous. Flying is a safe method 
of transportation. We now have reliable 
engines, pressurized aircraft, reliable aids 
to navigation, many more and much 
improved airports, reliable and extended 
meteorological information. 


It may be that the speedier craft of 
today present problems to the pilot which 
were lacking in the older days of aviation 
and it may be that the very technological 
improvements in the craft itself have some 
bearing on fatigue. Figures were given of 
photographic improvements referred to by 
Dr. McFarlane in his book “Human Factors 
in Air Transport Design” showing that 
during an approach and landing of a B.29 
in a period of approximately 5 minutes 
116 movements are required of the pilot. 
The average time for each motion ranged 
from 1-8 seconds to 3:8 seconds and on 
the accuracy and timing of many of these 
motions the safety of the aircraft and of 
all on board depend. Undoubtedly particu- 
larly in take-off and landing some of these 
motions must be made exactingly and the 
pilot must be alert. 

Whatever the relative “wear” on a pilot 
may be as between the present and the 
past there has not been any serious effort 
by operating companies to increase the 
number of permissible flying hours of its 
pilots, and speaking generally it appears 
that the tendency is rather to reduce the 
hours than to increase them with the advent 
of the speedier craft. It may well be that 
with the introduction commercially of 
turbo-prop and jet aircraft that the whole 
problem will have to be carefully canvassed. 

Since, however, domestically the Com- 
pany and the Pilots Association have 
agreed on an 85-hour month plus 10 hours 
permissible overtime when flying flat 
terrain and 75-hours monthly-plus 10 hours 
permissible overtime when flying mountain 
terrain (subject to such provision as may 
be recommended by way of vacation and 
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deadheading allowances) there remains only 
the question of hours of service to be 
allocated to pilots engaged in overseas 
operations. 


(b) Hours Pacific 

The Company takes the position that 
there is no sound reason for restricting the 
hours of service of pilots on trans-oceanic 
service any more severely than of pilots 
flying domestically over flat terrain. All 
the present equipment is pressurized and 
the aircraft are equipped with automatic 
pilots for use on the long uninterrupted 
flights. Airports which are used are excep- 
tionally well equipped and aids to aviation 
more elaborate than anything available on 
domestic routes. In addition the captain 
has two other officers to assist him as 
compared with one on domestic service. 
The Company suggests that the hours be 
fixed at 1,020 per annum. The Pilots 
Association requests that the hours be fixed 
at 900 per annum plus a permissible over- 
time of 120 hours which would indicate 
that the Pilots do not feel that the time is 
excessive. This. Board therefore recom- 
mends that the maximum number of hours 
of service permitted for pilots flying Pacific 
duty be 1,020. 

In considering further limitation of hours 
in overseas operation to quarterly and 
monthly the normal operating procedure 
should be reviewed. Two operations are 
scheduled by the Company, one from 
Vancouver to Sydney called South Pacific, 
and one Vancouver to Hong Kong called 
North Pacific. On the South Pacific flight 
the pilot leaves Vancouver at 9 am. 
Wednesday, flies directly to Honolulu or 
makes a fuel stop at Portland or San 
Francisco and arrives at Honolulu on the 
same day at 9 p.m., he stops over 35 hours 
or until 8 am. Friday and proceeds to 
Canton Island where there is a stop-over 
of one hour and thence a further 5 hours 
and 20 minutes to Fiji arriving at 9 p.m. 
on Saturday (the International Date Line 
is crossed so that outbound a day is lost 
and inbound a day is gained). There is 
a stop-over of 12 hours during the night 
and he leaves Fiji at 9 a.m. Sunday arriving 
at Sidney at 3:30 p.m. in the afternoon. 
The pilot remains in Australia from Sunday 
afternoon until Tuesday morning and 
departs again for Fiji leaving the following 
morning for Canton Island where the plane 
is refueled and proceeds to Honolulu 
arriving at midnight Tuesday. He remains 
at Honolulu until midnight of the following 
night and then departs to Vancouver. If 
winds are favourable the latter flight is 
about 12 hours, if unfavourable and he 
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proceeds by way of San Francisco he will 
normally arrive in Vancouver about 6 p.m. 
Thursday afternoon. 


A pilot is therefore away on the South 
Pacific flight for a period of eight days 
during which his flying time is about 72 
hours. Apart from some training and other 
special duties the pilot is then off for 
twenty days. It will therefore be seen 
that a limitation of 85 hours per month 
would mean a normal 72 hours per month 
unless the South Pacific pilot could be 
placed on other duty. It should be said 
that at the present time during the Korean 
situation South Pacific pilots are occasion- 
ally used for an emergency flight to 
Shemya. 


On the North Pacific route the position 
is different and from it has arisen a 
problem of deadheading which is dealt with 
later. Normally the flight leaves Van- 
couver at midnight on Monday flying via 
Shemya, the second island in the Aleutian 
chain, to arrive at Tokyo at 8:30 p.m. on 
Tuesday (the International Date Line is 
crossed so, as in the South Pacific flight, one 
day is lost here outbound and one day 
gained inbound). It leaves Tokyo two hours 
later and arrives at Hong Kong at 7 a.m. 
Wednesday. Returning the flight leaves 
Hong Kong at 11:30 am. Thursday and 
arrives at Tokyo at 10:30 pm. and then 
by Okinawa to Shemya and thence to 
Vancouver arriving at 8 am. Friday. 
Normally there were no lay-overs on this 
route except at Hong Kong until the 
Korean airlift, in which the Company takes 
part, made it necessary to sleep a complete 
crew at Tokyo and a Captain and First 
Officer at Shemya. These crews are flown 
to these points as passengers. The now 
normal procedure in the Orient is that a 
crew remains there for a month. The Com- 
pany provides hotel accommodation and 
other expenses. The pilots fly between 
Tokyo and Hong Kong—a 9-hour flight— 
lay-over at Hong Kong for 24 hours and 
make the return flight to Tokyo where they 
stay for a week and then make another 
flight to Hong Kong. After four trips, 
which are made in a period of a month, 
the air crew returns to Vancouver as 
passengers and a new crew takes over. The 
flying time at Tokyo is therefore about 72 
hours. At Shemya the Captain and First 
Officer remain a period of about three 
weeks. 

It is therefore a matter of considerable 
difficulty at the present time to work out 
a reasonable schedule which would restrict 
service to 85 hours per month and at the 
same time allow the Company to make use 
of the services of its pilots during the full 
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flying period. However, to leave the hour 
limitation on the annual basis might in- 
volve the pilots too heavily under abnormal 
conditions which continued for some time. 
It is therefore recommended that the 
maximum permissible flying hours be 265 
per quarter and that at the present time 
they be not broken down to the monthly 
basis. It has been said that any quarterly 
or annual maximum might create a hard- 
ship under special circumstances and the 
Board recommends that the following be 
inserted in the agreement :— 


“No pilot shall be allowed to exceed the 
air hours specified herein (except under 
extraordinary circumstances) and any ques- 
tion arising herein shall be deemed a 
grievance.” 


(ec) Vacation Credits 


The Pilots Association proposes that when 
a pilot is on vacation his flying time should 
be credited with two hours 45 minutes flying 
time each day if he is engaged on flat 
terrain and 2 hours 30 minutes each day 
if he is engaged on mountain terrain. The 
Company agrees that these credits be 
allowed against flying hours for the month 
in which vacation is taken but maintains 
-that this time should be charged against 
the annual lhmitation of hours flown. The 
Company’s position is that pilots receive 
abnormally high wages for working excep- 
tionally short hours and cannot expect to 
retain this favoured position by further 
restricting the service they are prepared to 
render. 

If effect were given to the Company’s 
position the pilots would not be given 
effective holidays or effective holiday pay 
and the Board recommends that the limita- 
tion of hours on flat terrain and overseas 
be reduced by 38% hours per annum to 
9812 hours and mountain terrain from 900 
hours to 865 hours per annum. 


(d) Deadheading 

As mentioned above this problem applies 
only to the North Pacific run. About 2% 
times a year pilots are required to take a 
flight as a passenger of about 20 hours each 
way Vancouver to Tokyo and about twice 
a year Vancouver to Shemya. It is said 
that the problem of avojding deadheading 
is much greater in an extensive system such 
as this which cannot be closely integrated 
and that if deadheading were not per- 
- mitted or if there was allowance for dead- 
heading time against flying hours the 
operation would have to be changed so as 
to require some of the pilots to live at 
their own expense at Tokyo and Shemya. 
Since most of the pilots are married and 
many have children of school age and living 
conditions at both of these places are unsat- 
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isfactory, especially at Shemya, it is said 
that the present method is to the advantage 
of the pilots as well as the Company. Only 
two airlines give full credits for deadhead- 
ing. One is Trans-Canada Airlines and the 
other a small line known as Hawaiian Air- 
lines operating out of Hawaii. Certain 
others give credits to First Officers under 
certain conditions. 


The Board is of the opinion that every 
effort should be made to reduce and: if 
possible to eliminate deadheading. It inter- 
feres with the time of the individual con- 
cerned and in effect he is giving his time 
to the service of the Company even though 
he is flying as a passenger and with 
passenger comforts. In this particular oper- 
ation at this time the Board finds it 
difficult to place a definite restriction on 
the number of hours beyond which dead- 
heading time should be credited to flying 
hours and recommends that the following 
be inserted in the agreement :— 

“Every reasonable effort shall be made to 
avoid deadheading and if 150 hours per 
annum are exceeded such excess shall be 


credited to the annual quota of flying 
hours.” 


2. Salaries 


The Pilots Association requests :— 

An increase in salary for Captains and 
First Officers flying twin-engine aircraft 
at present in use by the Company. 

A new salary (none exists at present) 
for Captains and First Officers who will 
fly four-engine aircraft over domestic 
routes. 

A new salary (none exists at present) 
for Captains, First Officers and Second 
Officers flying the Pacific. 


It is admitted by the pilots that a halt 
must be called—and soon—in the upward 
spiral of wages and prices and that pilots 
are among the highest paid salaried men 
in Canada. It is said that he belongs in 
this fortunate group because of his impor- 
tance to the operation of airlines, his 
technical ability and the weight of his 
responsibilities. But because of spiralling 
prices and other wages and salaries the 
position of the pilot in the economy of 
the nation has lowered while his relative 
value to the Company has increased. It 
is said that as aircraft increase in size the 
pilot accepts heavier responsibility, trans- 
ports more passengers, more freight, more 
express and more air mail per aircraft 
flown. As aircraft increase in complexity 
in the pursuit of greater efficiency, speed, 
regularity and passenger comfort the tech- 
nical knowledge and skill of the pilot has 
increased to keep pace. It is said further 
that hazard has increased in some cases on 
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domestic lines in that there are some 
instrument flying routes where other 
machines neither report their position nor 
are aware of the position of others and 
when CPA pilots let down on instruments 
below the ceiling these aircraft can—and 
in some cases do—give rise to danger of 
collision. The North Pacific route, too, is 
flown through difficult and dangerous 
weather conditions and these hazards have 
lately been increased by the proximity to 
the war area. Hazard also has increased 
on both North Pacific and South Pacific 
routes by the congestion arising from the 
phenomenally increased airway traffic due 
to the United Nations war effort. 

In considering the question of hazard 
neither the Pilots Association nor the Com- 
pany produced any figures that would 
guide in considering comparative accident 
frequency per air mile as of this date com- 
pared with earlier flying days. There is no 
doubt that air accidents are frequently 
spectacular and as such obtain much 
publicity. The recent accident which 
occurred during Christmas week near 
Penticton in British Columbia now under 
investigation in which the Captain and 
First Officer were killed while all of the 
fifteen passengers were saved undoubtedly 
will go down in the annals of commercial 
flying as a record of heroism in the face 
of almost certain death. The captain who 
goes down with his ship shows an inspira- 
tional fortitude but a pilot who so lands 
his craft that irrespective of almost certain 
injury or death to himself his passengers 
will have a more reasonable chance of 
escape deserves commendation far above 
ordinary praise. Yet from the point of 
view of comparative hazard scarcely two 
weeks previously two engines of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, one heading a 
passenger and the other a troop train, 
collided head on at Canoe in British 
Columbia within comparatively few miles 
of the place where the planes crashed. 
Again for comparative purposes it should 
be noted that it was ‘published in the press 
recently that Vancouver Airport during the 
year 1950 handled an average of one 
thousand passengers per day. 

The Pilots Association takes the position 
that its salaries should be higher in general 
than those paid by Trans-Canada Airlines 
and more in line with those paid by United 
and North-West Airlines which are United 
States operated companies. The Company 
takes the position that the difference 
between the United States and Canadian 
economy makes comparison impossible and 
that the history of Canadian Pacific Air- 
lines and its present competitive position 
and the fact that TCA operates a “prestige 
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service” makes the comparison with TCA 
unsound. At present, as is explained later, 
Captains on domestic lines of the Company 
are paid on what is called “formula type 
pay” i.e. they receive a fixed monthly sum 
together with flying pay which on flat 
terrain is on the basis of $5 per hour flown 
and on mountain terrain on the basis of 
$6.25 per hour. Formula type pay is also 
used by North-West Airlines but Trans- 
Canada Captains are paid on a flat rate 
basis and First Officers on all of these lines 
and most others are paid on a flat rate 
basis. The following are the Pilots Asso- 
ciation proposals, the Company’s proposals 
worked out on a flat rate, TCA’s flat 
salary and North-West Airlines’ formula 
salary reduced to flat with respect to 
domestic mountain terrain:— 


CALPA PROPOSAL 


Domestic Captain 
(Flat Salary) 
Mountain Terrain 


75 hrs 
lst. year sist Heer eeeneh key Seen $615 
20 VOM: wish) s)siacattee ty oui eis eee 665 
SEC. Yar < wictemare’ sek casts sean ener 715 
4th year ive: Sit Site ome eee ae 765 
Sth ‘Year Ae..towe ee See eee eee 815 


CPA PROPOSAL 


Domestic Captain 
Present Twin Engine Equipment 
(Formula Salary) 
Mountain Terrain 


75 hrs 
Niet: VEAP. cass. ckeurs srtie veraateseuly aiken $660 
DN VEAT Na ce Sais BR acre Mays wiouk ss lege ener 675 
SEC Weare ye cists wre eee eceee ee cae 690 
Ath ty Ga reid. Maree case niets Wheres ore wretenae 705 
Sth Vearine ocisivhs iit tats = Ge mieie be areieile 720 
Cth “Vear wack tein ee 735 
7th -VEGTscc¢..00 ben nese cme mie ee 750 
Sth year. Ce acoust oe te. teers ote 765 
Oth “year’s ieowietsl Me oa who neater 780 
TCA 
Domestic Captain 
DC-3 Equipment 
(Flat Salary) 

Mountain Terrain 
Tat, 6 mronths ant fens la ee ees $450 
Next Yeates «,icinbios cake a6 Cams «aes 600 
600 
Next, sVeatavae «ied tts cela aes tite 
700 
After \‘2atvearsnrciec, tere olvisteiete son ie 800 


NORTH-WEST AIRLINES 
Domestic Captain 
DC-3 Equipment, 26,200 lbs., 160 mph. 
(Formula Salary) 
Mountain Terrain 


75 hrs 
Ist) yearn «kis tea aree ees ee $817.08 
2nd yearidgicun ave dee Gone wee 833.75 
Srd year.aksesec: ass eee 850.41 
4th yeatt.. Bas. gues. petaiosineete 867.08 
Sth ‘Year: cane vane tee waren ‘ 883.75 
6th year... Asis conker F 900.41 
Tth: Yat. 4c e tt cee Cae te : 917.08 
Sth” year ico ec cen nae ao aa 933.75 
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With respect to First Officers the Pilots 
Association proposals, TCA present rates, 
United Airline present rates and North- 
West Airlines present rates are as follows:— 


CALPA PROPOSALS 


Present Twin 
Engine Equipment 


UttOe GRID ONUNSS. sete sects, <n Sra: tele $270 


PUM MOMNTIONLHB sobre ctercc cd oaees.5 0 arace 320 
SLO mOmntON LAS eee ete fo: see cane 320 
EMME SEHOM GIS eek. ccs oes ofa ene otyle g 370 
shin Gr OMENS. erates Yass tales ak 370 
INNER PS Ot en i ee ee 420 
TCA 
Present First Officers 
PEt QedtlOMGAS «acts loiens 270 
2nd 6 months........ 320 
SracUlmonthsen sc Nk 370 
4th 6 months........ 400 
ihe GsMOontas. cre e,cNe 
Lm Ga POMEL S c 5 crc.ctee 
Withers GhINONUHs.. eee 
Sth G monthss, .eess 
Othe 6, monthe..2 odes 
Oth. G.months. .. 0. .« 
With 6 MONUAS. ... ste akc 


12th 6°months. +: 2. i).¢ 


The salaries of TCA pilots were investi- 
gated at length by a Conciliation Board 
appointed in February, 1948 under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Justice J. E. Adamson. 
The Board’s report signed by the Chairman 
and Mr. R. D. Guy, K.C. reported its find- 
ings on August 10, 1948. The majority 
report is filed as part of Exhibit 18 being 
the Company’s Exhibit 7, and therein it is 
stated as follows:— 


“During the argument and in the compre- 
hensive briefs which were filed, not one word 
in criticism or complaint was made as to 
working conditions. It must be found as a 
fact that the TCA pilot enjoys working con- 
ditions, advantages and benefits, together 
with a degree of security difficult to equal 
anywhere in any occupation. 

To become a pilot an expensive investment 
in a formal education is not necessary. 
TCA does not insist on a fixed standard of 
education as a requirement for acceptance 
as a pilot trainee. Stress is laid on the 
ability to perform the duties assigned and 
not a scholarship. An analysis of the educa- 
Ten qualifications of TCA’s pilots shows 
that :—- 

1.27% have grade 7 or 8 standing. 

6.30% have grade 9 or 10 standing. 

73.30% have grade 11 or 12 standing. 

17.53% have some er ory education, 
an 

1.6% are university graduates. 


100% 


This is a most moderate and inexpensive 
education and takes few if any of the adult 
years. No profession, and very few if any 
of the more highly paid positions in business 
or industry are attained with so _little 
academic education and so early in life. It 
has been submitted that a pilot’s flying life 
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ends earlier than employment in most other 
vocations. In considering this point it should 
be remembered that it may and usually does 
commence earlier.” 


Quoting further from the said Conciliation 
Board’s report :— 

“To sum up, to be a pilot with TCA does 
not require large intellectual attainments or 
high educational standards. He must be 
healthy and have all his faculties. He must 
be a personable young man of character. 
He must have emotional stability, good judg- 
ment, and above all he must be steady, 
reliable and dependable.” 


NORTH-WEST 


UNITED AIRLINES 

ATRLINES DC-3 
$290 $270 

310 290 

335 310 

360 330 

385 350 

410 370 

435 395 

460 420 

485 445 

510 75 

540 505 

570 535 

and again:— 


“One reason urged for high wages for 
flying personnel is that flying life expectancy 
is shorter than in business and industry. 
To what age pilots generally may be able 
to carry on as such is a moot question. The 
business of flying on its present scale is of 
such recent growth that statistics do not tell 
the whole story. TCA’s exhibit 23.1 shows 
the age distribution of pilots in U.S.A. owned 


aeroplanes. That exhibit is, in part, as 
follows:— 

All Airline Pilots 

Age Groups Number Per Cent 
24 and under........ 269 Sai 
25229 Gen. eRe hte 2,869 39.6 
S0-B4aeee corethy es oak 2,169 30.0 
SOO Pe Gukaly wialee aut en 1,232 17.0 
AAA any etteds os. cake hate - 464 6.4 
Abd O at, eae kd eee 139 P9 
S0Gand over. id). se 95 1.4 
Datla” ciara cbots, ose’. 7,237 100.0 


Considering the recent growth of the flying 
industry it is to be expected that the per- 
centages of those in their 40’s and 50’s will 
greatly increase in the years to come. 

The average of TCA’s Captains is 29.8 
years and the average age of First Officers 
is 26.8 years. These low averages are due 
to the fact that TCA is young and that 
commercial flying in this country is a com- 
paratively recent development.” 


and again :— 

“Tt can be stated with certainty that the 
present flying life expectancy of a pilot is 
much longer than was that expectancy when 
TCA pilots’ wages were first fixed in 1938. 
That element, therefore, as justifying high 
salaries is substantially reduced.” ‘ 

“Because of this situation commercial air- 
lines had to compensate for this Risk or 
Hazard by offering high wages. 
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Today, commercial airlines are equipped 
with the most modern aircraft, navigation, 
communication and airport facilities. 

The hazard involved in flying a modern 
aircraft on a modern airline is no greater 
than the hazard in occupations representa- 
tive of many major industries in Canada 
and should have little weight in the con- 
sideration of pilots’ wages.’ 


CPA Active Captains 
as at May 1/50 


Age Groups Number Per Cent 
ORC teid faite eaters 1 3.03 
SUES TH 2 te AIOE 10 30.31 
DOLOO TE Mac hialsis eles ictal iit 33.33 
OA EAM ee siste,s 9 914 415° 8 24.24 
Cat Bad er an ier at 1 3.03 
DOLMPATG' SOVED... vic/sis'e« 2 6.06 

33 


Information before the Board indicates 
that no sufficient study has been as yet 
made to determine with any accuracy what 
a flying life may be. 


With respect to First and Second Officers, 
the latter of whom are new employees 
employed as navigators, similar figures in 
respect to educational qualifications for the 
Company are as follows:— 

5.4% have grade 7 or 8 standing. 
17.9% have grade 9 or 10 standing. 
58.9% have grade 11 or 12 standing. 
14.3% have some university training. 

3.5% have graduated from university. 
The cost of flying training if obtained 

by an applicant at his own expense before 
seeking a position with the Company is 
shown in Exhibit 30 as $1,076 in order to 
obtain a commercial licence and an addi- 
tional $340 or 45 hours of link training and 
dual flying to obtain instrument rating. 
For the past eight years pilots employed, 
with few exceptions, learned to fly in the 
Armed Forces. This policy has now 
changed and pilots of 21 years and upwards 
are employed. The last few have ranged 
in age from 22 to 28 and the Company 
now is endeavouring to employ pilots of 
21 who have the necessary certificate 
qualifications. The time to obtain the 
hours of flying experience is estimated as 
being within three or four months. 'The 
Company is very particular about the 
medical fitness of a candidate and from the 
many hundreds of applicants only a com- 
parative selected few are interviewed and 
of those many are found unfit. Candi- 
dates are put through a very stringent 
examination by the medical officer for the 
reason, it is said, that the Company deems 
it necessary in the interests of safety and 
from the pilot’s point of view he would 
not want a latent condition to develop 
which would prevent him from flying after 
he has spent some years as a pilot and 
reached a highly satisfactory position. After 
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an interview and a_ short theoretical 
assessment examination if the candidate is 
considered suitable he then goes to the 
medical examiner. At this point the per- 
centage of rejects would run about forty 
per cent. Then if a vacancy occurs the 
candidate is offered an appointment and 
he undergoes a series of specialized medical 
examinations, examinations on operation, 
regulations and traffic and a course with 
respect to flying the particular aircraft upon 
which he will be engaged. The entire 
procedure takes two or three weeks. The 
candidate is taken on payroll at the com- 
mencement of ground training. 


Comparisons with other professional 
occupations show that the admission by 
the pilots of their favoured position in 
respect to salaries is fully warranted. A 
somewhat related comparison would seem 
to be with ships’ officers and here the 
favoured position of the pilot is amply 
demonstrated. A First Officer of a coastal 
steamship earns from $245 to $267 per 
month as compared with an airlines First 
Officer who receives $370 per month after 
two years’ domestic service and up to $460 
per month on Pacific operations. The 
Ship’s Officer is also required to be certifi- 
cated and only reaches his position after 
years of service as third and second, officer. 
In coastal duties Captains in charge of the 
larger vessels of the Canadian Pacific 
receive from $344 to $410 per month as 
compared with airline captains of from 
$605 per month domestic to the proposed 
maximum of $1,000 on Trans-Pacific flights. 
The steamship captain is in command of 
a ship carrying a crew from 110 to 150 
and up to 1,500 passengers and costing at 
present day prices in the neighbourhood of 
three to four million dollars. The steam- 
ship captain has normally served from 25 
to 30 years before taking command of a 
passenger ship. His responsibility in the 
coastal service includes an intimate knowl- 
edge of the many intricate and dangerous 
coastal channels under all conditions of 
weather and tide. He has navigational 
assistance but during fog andi particularly 
in snowstorms navigation is - extremely 
dangerous and  nerve-racking although 
modern radar equipment where supplied 
is of great assistance. The responsibilities 
of the Master of a trans-Atlantic liner 
include elaborate navigational requirements 
and they are greater than the responsibilities 
of Captains in coastal service. The airlines 
Captain, however, rises after a few years 
service to a wage level considerably above 
that applicable to the master of the largest 
passenger liner in the Canadian Pacific 
fleet. 


As against the problems which are 
inherent in an aircraft and which are not 
common to both, a _ ship’s officer - has 
disciplinary authority over the crew and is 
responsible in an emergency for the conduct 
and safety of a large passenger complement. 

Nevertheless, young men of high intel- 
ligence, high physical condition and above 
average in personality are selected from 
hundreds of applicants. The pilot must 
maintain himself at all times in first-class 
physical condition and be alert to condi- 
tions which might arise. The splendid 
standard that has been maintained to date 
in the Canadian Pacific Airlines: should be 
continued and this Board is not of opinion 
that the present salaries should be lowered 
but rather that some increase should be 
given in domestic service andi a reasonable 
salary rate fixed in Pacific service. 

As has been said, the Company took the 
position that comparison in wage or salary 
rates paid to pilots in the United States 
and those paid in Canada is not proper. 
In 1948 the question of comparison of wage 
rates between Canada and the United 
States came before the National War 
Labour Board and in its reasons for 
decision found in Case File N-1300 
Decision R.D. 242 it was saidi:— 


“In order to make proper comparisons 
with wage rates paid in similar jobs, posi- 
tions or occupational classifications in coun- 
tries other than Canada there would be 
required an involved and detailed study and 
examination of and inquiry and investigation 
into very many factors and conditions which 
were never contemplated by the Order. The 
whole policy of control of wages and prices 
in this Country is entirely distinct and 
unrelated to the economy of the United 
States.” 


In 1948 a Board of Conciliation under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Justice J. C. A. 
Cameron dealing with the same question 
in regard to railway rates of pay stated 
as follows:— 


“For many years the request for parity 
with United States wage rates has come 
before Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion and before the National War Labour 
Board. So far as we are aware, it has 
always been rejected. This Board is also 
of the opinion that there is no ground for 
adopting it on the present application.” 


The minority report made by the 
employees’ nominee agreed in the 
following :— 


“Tt may well be that as the economies of 
the two countries and the development of 
the Canadian railways evolve in the future 
a return to the principle of parity may 
become warranted and, indeed, justified. 
At the present time, however, the disparity 
in the economies of the two countries of 
their respective railways, and indeed of the 
wage structures, have been so altered that 


' also forms no 


parity in wage rates, as requested, though 
having some moral force, would appear to be 
difficult and impractical.” 

Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson appointed as 
chairman of a board of conciliation in 
1950 dealing with the same question of 
railway wage rates stated as follows:— 


“It is abundantly clear that wages of all 
workers, not only of railroad employees but 
of all classes of wage-earners are higher in 
the United States than they are in Canada. 
The same is true of the salaries and earnings 
of executives and professional men in the 
two countries. The fact is that the United 
States possesses a richer and more mature 
economy than Canada and that, presently 
at any rate, our production is not such as 
to afford us so high a standard of living as 
there is in the United States. Under present 
conditions sensible Canadians will, as they 
must, accept the fact that the earnings of 
the average Canadian are less than those of 
the average resident of the United States. 

If International comparisons of wage 
levels are to be made, the rates of wages in 
other countries with less mature economies 
than that of the United States might be 
compared with those in Canada. Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa are examples 
which spring to the mind. If these com- 
parisons were made, it would, we think, be 
found that Canadian wage .levels are a 
matter for pride. To select, as the only 
standard of comparison, the wages paid in 
what is admittedly the richest country in 
the world, does not appear to us to be 
sound,” 


In comparing Canadian pilots’ wages with 
rates of United States pilots, in the report 
of the Conciliation Board under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Justice Adamson herein- 
before referred to he stated as follows:— 

“When TCA first employed pilots, the 
wages paid, no doubt, approximated what 
pilots in the U.S.A. earned. At that time 
the Canadian economy and the economy of 
the U.S.A. were close together. Today they 
are far apart, 

The decisions of the National War Labour 
Board and Canadian Conciliation Boards 
have recognized that there are fundamental 
differences in the Canadian and American 
economies, and have unanimously held that 
any comparison of wages should be confined 
to wages in Canada.” 


It is not necessary to deal at length 
with the reasons for the difference existing 
in the two economies but the quotations 
above mentioned amply demonstrate the 
position taken by the Company and with 
this contention this Board agrees. 

The rates of pay paid to pilots by 
companies operating out of Australia, 
Great Britain, France and other countries 
are considerably below those paid in the 
United States or in Canada. 

The economy of these countries is not 
similar to that of Canada and therefore 
satisfactory basis for 
comparison. 
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The Company further argues that it is 
not sound to compare wage rates paid by 
Trans-Canada Airlines with those to be paid 
by a private operation. Trans-Canada Air- 
lines is a government-owned operation. It 
provides air transportation domestically on 
selected monopoly routes and provides air 
transportation between Canada and other 
countries. The Company is not permitted 
to operate in competition with Trans- 
Canada; East-West routes domestically are 
reserved by legislation specifically for TCA. 
The Company came into being in 1942 by 
the consolidation of a number of previously 
independent operations i.e. Arrow Airways 
Lines Limited, Canadian Airways Limited, 
Dominion Skyways Limited, Ginger Coote 
Airways Limited, MacKenzie Air Services 
Limited, Prairie Airways Limited, Starratt 
Airways and Transportation Limited, Wings 
Limited, Yukon Southern Air Transport 
Limited and a controlling interest in 
Quebec Airways Limited. Letters patent 
‘were granted to Canadian Pacific Airlines 
Limited on January 31, 1942. Previously 
it had been government policy that no 
‘railway line could operate in the air field 
and then restricted operations were per- 
mitted. The routes mainly flown by the 
Company domestically are North and 
South. At the end of 1949 the Company 
owned thirty-six aircraft and during the 
year 1949 flew 4,350,498 revenue miles in 
domestic service and 419,811 revenue miles 
in Trans-Pacific service. Revenue pas- 
sengers carried during this period were 
125,984 on domestic and 842 trans-Pacific. 
TCA flew in domestic operations during 
1949—16,364,733 revenue miles. Its domestic 
route mileage of 8085 represents about 
thirty-nine per cent of the total in Canada 
while its revenue miles were nearly seventy- 
five per cent of the total revenue miles 
flown in domestic operations. TCA’s 
financial results show a deficit in 1946 of 
$1,269,624 domestically increasing in 1949 
to $1,419,444. Its deficit in trans-Atlantic 
was $136,303 in 1947 and increased to the 
sum of $2,898,149 in 1949. The Right Hon. 
Mr. Howe, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, stated in the Company’s Railway 
Committee on April 3, 1950 in answer to 
questioning as follows:— 

“It is a prestige service in a way. If the 
travel increases we will be able to pull out 
of the red. If we can justify an increase 


in the number of aircraft we will probably 
make a much better showing.” 


And again :— 


“In the 1948 reports it was said that until 


Canada has a larger population or until the 
basic costs of air transport are reduced 
international flying must be regarded 
primarily as a long-term investment. I think 
that is a fair statement.” 
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And again :— 


“All you can do is to keep fighting the 
deficit and to build up traffic as much as 
you can.” 


Canadian Pacific Airlines, being a 
privately-owned company, must operate on 
the basis of economic factors in order to 
become a profitable enterprise. It is by 
legislation not an integrated system but 
must’ be rather a series of disconnected 
operations scattered across the country. 


In addition to handling a monopoly of 
the principal traffic routes in Canada and 
serving the principal centres (CPA being 
limited to North and South routes with 
one exception i.e. Vancouver to Calgary), 
TCA is directly associated with the carriage 
of mail. TCA on certain of its routes 
carries mail under contract with the post 
offices but other scheduled carriers only 
carry mail which is posted as air mail. 
First-class mail does not go by air on the 
routes of the Company but goes TCA. 
Again there are what may be described as 
hidden subsidies in respect of TCA. Air- 
ports are provided by the Department of 
Transport. Aids to navigation are also 
provided and staff to man the same. In 
many cases, such as at Williams Lake, 
Val D’Or and Rouyn, the Company must 
provide its own airport. In most cases 
radio ranges are provided by the Company 
and manned at its own expense and there 
is no operating revenue from these. TCA 
does pay a nominal landing fee but that 
also is applicable to the Company. 


It was said that wages to employees of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and of the 
Canadian National Railways, one of which 
is government owned and the other a 
private enterprise, are similar. The answer 
to this argument is that the privately- 
owned railway has always been the yard- 
stick whereas in air travel the government- 
owned operation was first in the field with 
a definite monopoly and because of its 
subsidized character should not and cannot 
be the yardstick. 

The differences between the two are so 
substantial that the Board is of opinion 
that the salaries paid to pilots of the 
Company should not necessarily be the 


-same as those paid to TCA. Nor are the 


salaries paid to pilots of Queen Charlotte 
Airlines, Maritime Central Airways and 
Central Northern Airways, all of which are 
scheduled Canadian airlines, to be relied 
upon in fixing the salaries of the Company 
pilots. All of these operations are small 
and confined. Queen Charlotte Airlines 
pays its captains a basic salary commencing 
at $155 per month for the 1st year and 
raising to $215 per month for the 5th and 


succeeding years together with $3 per hour 
flying time for a maximum monthly flying 
time of 100 hours. Maritime Central pays 
a flat salary basis to its captains com- 
mencing at $350 per month for the Ist 
year and increasing to $450 for the 3rd and 
subsequent years. Limit of time is 85 
hours. 
basic salary of $130 for the 1st year in- 
creasing to $180 in the 6th and subsequent 
years together with 3 cents per mile flying 
time. First officers are used by QCA and 
MCA and in the former are paid a basic 
salary of $155 per month for the Ist 6 
months increasing to $215 in the 8rd year 
and thereafter together with $1 per hour 
flying time while in the latter operation 
1st officers commence at $200 per month 
flat salary increasing to $275 for the third 
and subsequent years. It will be noted 
that the present salaries paid to pilots by 
the Company both on flat and mountain 
terrain greatly exceed those paid by any 
of the other scheduled air services save 
TCA. 


There is other unscheduled service in 
Canada. The British Columbia govern- 
ment operates one aircraft and employs 
one pilot at a salary of $300 per month. 
The Saskatchewan government pilots’ 
salaries range from $250 to $310 per month 
spread over a five-year period plus a 
commission of $1 per hour for each hour 
flown over 500 hours per year and a 
further commission of $2 per hour for each 
hour flown over 85 hours per month. An 
average salary would therefore appear to 
be about $350 per month. In the Manitoba 
Air Service there are three pilot classifica- 
tions commencing at $150 per month to 
$225 per month, the latter of which attains 
a maximum $275 per month after five years’ 
service and the Base Superintendent is paid 
a salary of $300 to a maximum of $350 
per month after five years’ service. Qualifi- 
cations include university entrance and 
flying experience ranging from five hundred 
hours to 1,500 hours depending on the 
classification. The Ontario government has 
two classifications and salaries are estab- 
lished on an annual basis, the maximum 
rate being $300 per month. The Dominion 
Government has a Civil Aviation Branch 
of the Department of Transport staffed 
with inspectors whose responsibility it is to 
ensure that both the operators and pilots 
adhere to regulations and are qualified to 
take the operation for which they are 
licensed. These inspectors are paid. by the 
Dominion Government a maximum of $300 
per month. Initial qualification require- 
ments are high school education, several 
years’ experience, from 750 to 1,000 hours 


Central Northern Airways pays a ° 


as pilot in charge of an aircraft and a 
public transport certificate. The District 
Inspector receives a maximum salary of 
$350. (The quoted rates were those in 
effect in 1948 and are extracted from the 
Report of the Conciliation Board of which 
Mr. Justice Adamson was chairman.) 

There was some discussion as to the 
method of pay. The Pilots Association 
originally requested in respect of Captains 
a flat rate instead of the present base pay 
plus flying pay. 

Some airlines pay the pilots on a 
formula basis and some on a flat basis 
and the tendency seems now to indicate 
an increase in base pay agreements. When 
the Company was formed some of the lines 
which were already in operation used the 
flat rate and some used a formula basis 
and the Company has continued the 
formula basis and desires to so continue. 
The Company did submit proposals on the 
flat pay basis which the Pilots Associa- 
tion found to be undesirable because the 
safeguards which the Company felt should 
be set out were so onerous that an alter- 
native formula basis was suggested by the 
Pilots Association. The Company feels that 
a flat monthly rate is not satisfactory in 
its type of operations either to it or to the 
pilots. The formula basis was adopted to 
remedy the inequities and to establish a 
method of payment to provide the closest 
possible relationship to the service rendered 
by a Captain. It is said that it has been 
reasonably fair both to the Captains and 
to the Company and no sound reason has 
been advanced which would justify depart- 
ing from it at this time. It is an incentive 
pay in that it encourages Captains to 
operate extra or non-scheduled trips within 
the limits of his monthly flying hours. 
Where flying over different terrain presents 
different responsibilities it would seem that 
the present formula basis with present 
equipment is or should be more satisfactory 
to both parties and the Pilots Association 
does not seriously disagree. 

One of the reasons advanced by the 
Pilots Association for flat rate pay was that 
there is a lag in the payment of the flying 
pay. Until comparatively recently this lag 
amounted to about two weeks, that is to 
say, the flying pay of a Captain paid on 
the basis of $5 or $6.25 for flat and mountain 
terrain respectively would be paid on the 
15th of January for the previous month of 
December whereas recently this lag has 
extended for an additional month i.e. pay- 
ment would be made on the 15th of 
February for the hours flown in the previous 
December. The Pilots Association right- 


‘fully complains of this delay. Necessary 
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adjustments should be made in the account- 
ing system so that payment can be made 
not later than the 15th of the month 
following the time that it is earned. 


(a) (1) Captains Domestic 


This Board recommends that the base 
pay of all Captains flying domestic be 
increased by approximately 74 per cent and 
that flying pay of $5 per hour on flat 
terrain and $6.25 per hour on mountain 
terrain remain as it is at the present time. 
The salary rates of Captains would there- 
fore be as follows:— 


Captains Basic Salary* 
ESD. VOD one o's ctete a siete ’s Seid ows $194.00 
OVAL V OAT. wetsnia iis f/alolersiavels » 210.00 
BLAMy CEM Tcver aaa alerts acts 226.00 
ALE VGARY Mari ote careless ive 242.00 
Ryley CON ice earn ont are nents 258.00 
DUNS VaR ces esha eee ees 274.00 
TELE RCH tg eRe OIC CRIES ea ee 290.00 
LIM V CAT Hcy situcnsy as ard(a alaye ts ayarmis 306.00 
Perea tery widens c.« o'feeaieates/<'- 323.00 


* 41$5.00 per hour flat terrain. 
+$6.25 per hour mountain terrain. 


(2) First Officers Domestic 


No change was suggested by the Pilots 
Association in the starting rate for First 
Officers Domestic but it was suggested that 
after the 5th six months the rate be in- 
creased from $370 to $420. The Board 
recommends an increase of $30 per month 
in salary for those who remain as First 
Officers after three years so that the 
schedule would be as follows:— 


First Officers Salary 
ED OeINOIUGH A aystaiears stelereras |decieine $270.00 
ide OeTMOUENS pes bys aia ais aie Sete 295.00 
DEM MOSINOMUNS, tt kt ace ciecicine «ae 320.00 
AtherG MONTHS ests See gk « Sicesclettane 345.00 
Dinas GO PHOMLNS s1.% vat arena sie. Ke 370.00 
PRET eae TO sctee Gara wiadd ais Tors, cee 400.00 


(2) Captains and First Officers D.C -4 
The Pilots Association requests a differ- 
ential of $100 per month as between 
Captains flying D.C-2 equipment and 
Captains flying D.C.-4 equipment and a 
differential of $30 per month for First 
Officers. The main argument for such a 
. differential is that the increased complexity 
of the craft and increased responsibility 
warrants the same. The Company did not 
seriously argue against a differential and in 
fact at one stage in the negotiations either 
prior to or before the Conciliation Officer 
the Company had offered a differential of 
$50 in base pay to Captains but no differ- 
ential to First Officers. The Company’s 
position now, however, is that while it was 
thought at one time that 4-engine planes 
could operate economically on many of the 
domestic routes that further investigation 
had shown that this was not feasible and 
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therefore the decision was made not to use 
Canadair IV. It is stated that the Com- 
pany’s present domestic routes are not 
adaptable to the use of 4-engine planes and 
that it will not be the Company’s policy 
to use 4-engine planes with the present 
route pattern. The traffic, however, on 
two routes in certain seasons of the year 
is such that advantage does accrue by using 
the larger equipment. The routes are the 
Vancouver-White Horse and a section of 
the Vancouver-Prince Rupert run namely 
from Vancouver to Sandspit. There is, 
however, not enough 4-engine flying time 
domestically to use a full crew on such 
equipment. At the present time no more 
than one trip a week during a normal 
period is expected and that only on the 
Vancouver to White Horse route which 
would use only a small portion of a crew’s 
time. Rather than an increase in base pay 
it would seem that the additional compen- 
sation might well be by way of an 
increase in flying pay. The Company 
suggested that this increase be to $6.70 per 
hour but the Board considers this insufh- 
cient. The Board recommends that for 
the temporary situation Captains be paid 
$7.25 per hour flying time while engaged 
in a D.C-4 or other 4-engine equipment 
domestically and whether flying flat or 
mountain terrain. 

No differential is made between 2-engine 
and 4-engine equipment in the salaries of 
First Officers by TCA and in many other 
airlines. The Board is of opinion that 
since the First Officers must be capable 
and ready at all times to take over the 
craft and for other reasons there seems no 
sound reason why a differential should 
not be made. This Board recommends 
that salaries of First Officers flying D.C-4 
or other 4-engine aircraft for the temporary 
situation be increased by $40 per month 
over those recommended in respect of the 
2-engine equipment, and that such increase 
be applicable pro rata to the time occupied 
in flying in the respective equipment. 

(b) (1) Captains Pacific 

The Association proposal is that Pacific 
salaries for Captains after eighteen months’ 
service be $1,100 per month based on a 
900-hour year plus $12 per hour for a 
maximum of 100 hours per annum. This 
rate is compared with TCA’s Atlantic 
operations which are on a basic rate of 
$1,000 per month plus $13 per hour for a 
maximum of 120 hours and averages at 
$1,130 per month and is compared with 
North-West Airlines (Orient) which on the 
basis of an 85-hour month reaches $1,246.75. 

The Company, on the other hand, com- 
pares the rate which it proposes with that 
of its principal Pacific competitor namely 


British Commonwealth Pacific Lines. 
Captains on the latter are paid less than 
half the amount which the Company 
proposes and their salaries include flight 
pay and travelling allowance. The Com- 
pany’s proposal is on the basis of 1,020 


Company Association 


Proposal Proposal 
Date OLMonensies <0 850 1,100 
2nd 6 months........ 900 1,150 
Bra WMoOnehsaes ss 24 950 1,200 
eth G.months esas 1,000 
Ghital! Rye Wain Aires Creme 
CATs eat Wie, Gee ene eae 


A. substantial amount of training is 
required before Captains on domestic lines 
are considered properly equipped to fly 
Pacific and during this period not only is 
the pay of the Captain on his domestic 
rate carried on but special provision is 
made for living expenses. Also during 
Pacifie flights the Company pays all the 
pilots’ expenses and these have been 
extended as hereinbefore referred to. The 
same arguments apply to the rates paid 
by BCPA as to those paid on American 
airlines and comparison therefore is not 
sound because of the material difference in 
the economy of Canada and Australia. A 
fair basis of remuneration would be to 
extend the increases proposed by the Com- 
pany beyond two years and to provide for 


Company Association 


Proposal Proposal 
Tst6. months... ves <6 380 560 
2nd) 6 months=i2 . 6.2% 400 550 
3rd. 6: months. ...4% <3 420 600 
4th 6 months........ 440 
pth. G6 Monts. «ae. « 
Thereatter F5\55 4... - 460 


First Officers Domestic would ordinarily 
obtain promotion by transferring to Pacific 
duty and since the salaries domestic have 
been increased by $30 per month and the 
Company’s proposals must have been based 
on the old rate the Board recommends 
that the salaries of First Officers Pacific 
be as follows:— 


SLM OUINONbHS Wenn hein Saeies > $410.00 
DRA MEN MION EDS Mas nal aise wis) its os 430.00 
PE CEME EMOTICON ci make ca: aaeuwoia 450.00 
PGIUMMES ENE LIAS ck etic as Areal cueie + anys 470.00 
PUN MOCINOMLNS. 4 Mamas. oe eee ese 470.00 
PP ROVERT SOR Bauch siento Sep din ie gid ies ace ee 490.00 


(3) Second Officers Pacific 
The Company proposes a rate from $270 
for the first six months to $370 after two 
years. The Pilots Association takes the 
position that the Second Officers employed 


hours per annum. Reduced to a common 
denominator the comparisons except that 
the Association proposes 1,000 hours and 
BCPA operates 1,000 hours while the Com- 
pany and TCA are based on 1,020 hours 
is as follows:— 


BCPA 
TCA NWA Grades 1 to 3 
1,030 308 =-390.13 
1,080 308 = -390.13 
1,130 313.13-400.40 


313.13-400.40 
318 .27-410.67 
323.40-420.93 


1,246.75 


payment of $1,075 per month thereafter. 
The Board therefore recommends that the 
rates of pay for Captains Pacific be as 
follows :— 


Captains Pacific Salary 
lists G_MODUCNS cca are cee pei eres 850 
DHUIGamMOn tisha tes: tie cle ecole eae 900 
SrAROLINONUOS peace keto cede erties 950 
At DeOtMOTILNS Jem er, ieieie rete eek. eyere 1,000 
TE NDGPGALTC aa eevaciaiveras Shreccisiert acne 1,075 


(2) First Officers Pacific 
Comparisons with respect to First Officers 
on the same basis as Captains’ salaries are 
set out below, the last 100 hours being 
computed in the Association’s proposal at 
$6 per hour and in TCA at $6.25 per hour. 
The rates on this basis are as follows:— 


BCPA 
Grades 1 to 3 
195 .07-246.40 


TCA NWA 


462.50 (Probationers 154) 
502.50 195 .07-246 .40 
542.50 23) Be-251. 00, 

670 230e) 20103 


236 . 13-256 .67 


by the Company are trained by them as 
pilots and navigators whereas in TCA and 
NWA Orient the Second Officer is a 
navigator only and that the requested 
salary of $500 per month is low as com- 
pared to TCA’s salary to its Second Officers 
of $542.50 and to North-West Airlines 
Orient of $600. It is noted that in the 
figures given by the Pilots Association the 
top rate in TCA for Second Officers is the 
same as the top rate for First Officers and 
in North-West Airlines Orient there is a 
difference of only $10. The explanation for 
the similarity is that a navigator on TCA 
and NWA Orient remains as such and does 
not become a pilot. Such rates would not 
be reasonable in the Company’s operations. 
The position of Second Officer is a new one 
in the Company’s service and the inten- 
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tion is to obtain young men preferably of 
the age of twenty-one and to train them 
as navigators. On entering the service they 
must have a commercial flying licence and 
would therefore have some pilot training. 
Promotion would then be to First Officer 
Pacific and then to Captain Domestic and 
then to Captain Pacific. If this progres- 
sion is reasonable then there should be 
progression of salary. As with First Officers 
the Company must have based its pro- 
posals on the rate domestic then in force 
and in line with recommendations already 


made the Board recommends that the 
salaries of Second Officers be:— 

Meelae + GPIMNONGHGs «25,610 «id a-aia oo 4 aloes $300.00 
PNGAMO MNONCHS 2. tess cite ster ete era reste 325.00 


SCOMOLIMON ANS bets bette Mee cee sete 350.00 


AthiaG MODUS. satcke tae es le eee 375.00 
Bile O, NOMS: 2 oo. c10.0 e ehele wines isis 400.00 
MMETEGALLOR «oc a-cest atee a seine ernene 400.00 


(c) Reserve Captains 

A Reserve Captain has been defined in 
the definition hereinbefore set out. This is 
a temporary classification. A Reserve 
Captain is a senior First Officer who has 
been “checked out” by the Company as a 
Captain. A permanent appointment is not 
open for him and in the meantime he has 
permanent employment as First Officer and 
takes over as Captain when one of the 
Captains is off for illness or other reasons. 
At the present time a Reserve Captain is 
paid a First Officer’s salary while flying as 
First Officer and while flying as Captain is 
paid his First Officer’s pay together with 
$2.50 per hour for all flying time that he 
is in command of an aircraft. The Pilots 
Association has requested that Reserve 
Captains be paid at Captain rates for all 
times flown while acting in the capacity of 
Captain and First Officers’ rate for time 
flown as First Officer. This would mean 
that while flying as Captain a Reserve 
Captain would receive the basic Captain’s 
pay which would be at the start of the 
scale i. (presently) $180 per month 
together with $5 per hour flying pay while 
flying flat terrain and $6.25 per hour flying 
pay while flying mountain terrain. Since 
he is a Senior First Officer and First 
Officers are paid a flat salary he would be 
probably in receipt of $370 per month and 
would be paid his first officer flying time at 
this rate. The difference lies in whether 
while flying as Captain he should receive 
the proportion of $370 per month +$2.50 
per hour flying time or $180 per month 
+$5 flying time flat terrain or $625 per 
hour flying time mountain terrain. There 
would seem to be very little difference and 
what there is may be in favour of the 
Reserve Captain. Since the suggested 
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method of payment would make the book- 
keeping more difficult there seems no reason 
why the present method should not be 
carried on and this Board so recommends. 


3. Allowances for Uniforms 


The Association requests that the Com- 
pany pay one-half the cost of any uniform 
which pilots are required to wear in accor- 
dance with Company regulations and also 
the full cost of badges, buttons and insignia. 
At the present time badges, buttons and 
insignia are provided by the Company. 
The Company arranges for the purchase of 
necessary uniforms at a wholesale rate and 
allows pilots to pay for them through 
instalment payroll deduction. The Com- 
pany does not contribute to the cost of 
uniforms or work clothes of any grade of 
its employees. Uniforms are supplied to 
the pilots on some airlines particularly in 
certain lines flying out of Britain and 
France but in those cases the pilot’s 
remuneration is very much smaller than 
that paid in Canada. In the opinion of 
the Board, pilots’ remuneration is suffi- 
cient to enable them to supply their own 
uniforms and it is not recommended that 
the Company should .contribute the 
requested portion. 


4, Allowances for Life Insurance 


All pilots are covered by Workmen’s 
Compensation Board at the expense of the 
Company. Group life insurance is avail- 
able to the Pilots at favourable rates and 
the limit has recently been raised to 
$10,000. Since limitation of flying hours 
and the very favourable level of earnings 
are based partly on the assumption of 
occupational hazards there seems no reason 
why the Company should contribute 
towards the cost of premiums for specified 
amounts of insurance for pilots in either 
domestic or overseas service. 


5. Limitation of Time on Overseas Service 

This question was not brought before 
the Conciliation Officer but it was said 
that a recommendation of the Board would 
be much appreciated. When the Pacific 
service was established there was no time 
limitation placed upon the pilot as to the 
length of time the Company would require 
him to serve before he could bid out from 
Pacific service back into domestic lines. 
Later it was a provision of the bidding and 
so bulletined that those who applied should 
serve on Pacific for at least three years 
before being permitted to bid for a 
vacancy on domestic. The suggestion of 
the Pilots Association is that a pilot should 
be permitted to bid back into domestic 


after eighteen months of Pacific service. 
The Company, on the other hand, considers 
that the cost of training a pilot for the 
overseas service is very substantial and that 
three years is not a very severe restriction. 


The Northern route is the most trying 
to the pilot and the Board’s opinion is and 
it so recommends that after 24 months 
flying Northern route or three years flying 
Southern or thirty months flying combined 
Northern and Southern the Captain may 
bid out of Pacific service into domestic. 
Furthermore, after service of a period of 
eighteen months on the Northern route a 
pilot may not be removed to the Southern 
route without his consent. 


6. Effective Date of Pay 


The Board recommends that increases in 
salaries on domestic routes be retroactive 
to August 1, 1949 and rates in Pacific 
service be retroactive to the date of 
appointment on overseas route. 

All of which is respectfully submitted this 
day of January A.D. 1951. 


(Sgd.) J. E. Eaves. 
(Sgd.) JoHN Groves GouL. 


Minority Report 
and Recommendations 


To the 
Hon. the Minister of Labour, 
’ Ottawa, Ont. 


It is with regret that I am unable to 
agree with the Majority Report and 
Recommendations. Certain preliminary 
statements seem advisable in order to place 
my views on record. Preamble to the 
recommendations is made in an endeavour 
to set forth the dispute as seen through the 
eyes of this member. 


The Company operates a carrier service 
by air and I believe that in order to 
succeed and to have the confidence of the 
general public it is essential that certain 
conditions exist.. 


The primary consideration in the opera- 
tion of an air transport should be the 
safety of its passengers. The secondary 
consideration—that of operating at a profit. 
This safety of passengers depends on two 
factors, the first of which is the Company’s 
prerogative, that of supplying suitable air- 
craft and pilots to fly them. The second 
factor depends on the pilot’s skill, ability, 
physical fitness, mental alertness coupled 
with an important factor known as working 
conditions. It is interesting to note that 
Dr. Edward P. Warner, President of the 
Council and Director-General of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, in the 
preface of a book entitled “Human Factors 


in Air Transport Design” by Dr. Ross A. 
McFarland states as follows: “Accumulating 
experience is making us increasingly aware 
of the dependence of the safety record not 
only on the pilots’ physical and mental 
condition, but also on their working 
conditions.” 

Nothing could be more obvious than the 
fact that an air line whose safety record 
commences to fall loses the confidence of 
the public and is on the road to failure. 
It seems self-evident that pilots, while in 
the air either operating a plane or flying 
as a deadhead crew are subjected to con- 
stant fatigue for the reason that they are 
flying at high altitudes, confined in a 
limited space and subjected to constant 
noise. With their knowledge of flying they 
are always aware of danger presenting 
itself in various forms. It is therefore 
essential that flying hours, deadheading or 
otherwise be limited in accordance with 
some well established practice generally 
accepted by specialists in that field of 
endeavour. I feel compelled to accept as 
an uncontradicted fact the statements of 
Dr. Ross A. McFarland in his book 
“Human Factors in Aircraft Design” where 
he states on page 384—“As aircraft increase 
in size and complexity, the responsibility 
placed on the pilot becomes greater and 
severe demands may be made on his 
physical strength as well as on his motor 
skills and reaction time” and continued on 
page 476—“A consideration of the duties 
in piloting large transports showed that 
the number of instruments and controls that 
must be observed and manipulated has 
approached the limits of human capabili- 
ties; this indicates that a differentiation of 
function is an absolute necessity in the 
interest of safety and efficiency. The pilot 
is able to operate only a limited number 
of controls, switches and levers within a 
given time interval. In addition, there are 
psychological handicaps in regard to 
attending to so many items simultaneously. 
The trend is towards greater rather than 
less complexity in the pilot’s duties 
because of the addition of traffic and radar 
controls to the flight instruments already 
present.” 

It is self-evident that pilots operating 
large transports and having to manipulate 
and observe a great number of instru- 
ments and controls are subjected to an 
ever present nerve strain and in addition 
to this are faced with the fact that a 
mistake on their part could have most 
serious results to the plane, passengers and 
themselves. They are also aware that 
should they make a mistake in judgment 
and damage the plane they are most likely 
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to lose their licence and position, their very 
means of livelihood. One therefore con- 
cludes that pilots must at all cost, be free 
from undue mental or physical fatigue. 


I listened with interest and attention to 
lengthy and exhaustive presentations of the 
case by both Company and pilots and have 
read the transcripts of evidence, the briefs 
and the numerous exhibits filed and find 
myself in a position of being unable to 
agree with the other members of the Board. 
The disagreement is in part the result of 
my belief that some principle should be 
adopted and a precedent followed in 
resolving the questions in dispute. 


The question of ability to pay was not 
raised by the Company and is therefore not 
an issue. I do not favour the adoption 
of U.S. rates of pay but I think that it 
should be remembered in comparing wages 
of pilots in Canada and! U.8.A., with others, 
that the air line pilot is not an industrial 
worker, is not hampered in productivity, as 
Canadian industrial workers are by com- 
parison with his American counterpart by 
any lack of facilities for mass production. 
The pilot is a technical man flying similar 
aircraft through the same atmosphere, often 
over the same routes, using the same 
gasoline and the same facilities and having 
at least as great skill and as high physical 
standards as the American pilot. 


The CPA argued that a comparison of 
wages paid to American Pilots is unjust, 
but the CPR which controls the CPA and 
fixes its policies, argued differently in its 
Brief before the Royal Commission on 
Transportation and stated as follows:— 

“The most impressive single political- 
economic fact in the modern world is the 
power of the United States to maintain a 
rapid rate of increase in its productivity per 
worker in the face of increases in the 
number employed (and decreases in the 
average number of hours worked in the 
year). The result is an increase in total 
national product over any period such as a 
generation, which can only be described as 
startling. Canada is exposed to the full 
competition of that immensely vital 
economy throughout the whole breadth of 
the country. It must meet that competi- 
tion or be gradually pushed aside in the 
economy of this continent. In fact it has 
not only held its own but stands higher 
now than it did at the opening of the 
century.” 


Thus Canadian Pacific makes the points 
that :— 


1. It is proper to draw comparisons 
between conditions in the United States 
and Canada. 
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2. Although Canada has had to face 
strong competition from the United States 
in the past, she has successfully met that 
competition and stands higher now than 
at the beginning of the century. 


I find it necessary at this time to state 
I do not believe that American scale of 
wages can properly be applied in Canada 
for many reasons too obvious for discussion 
at this time. But all together apart from 
any question of amount of salary it is 
certainly proper to examine the trends in 
salaries in air transportation in the USS., 
our closest neighbour which has the nearest 
comparable form of living scale and where 
many of the world’s greatest airlines 
operate. 


I am of the opinion that no sound reason 
was advanced by the Company why there 
should not be equal pay for equal service. 
However in searching for a precedent for 
this conciliation, it is my opinion that the 
pay and working conditions existing in 
the Trans Canada Airlines is a comparable, 
just and proper guide in arriving at a 
settlement of this dispute. 

It should be pointed out that the Pilots 
Association is the certified bargaining agent 
with both the CPA and: the TCA and for 
many obvious reasons it is logical that 
similar contracts should be entered into by 
the pilots with both airlines. It seems 
equally obvious that these contracts should 
for the benefit of all parties terminate at 
the same time and negotiations between 
the pilots and the Companies should be 
entered into jointly. Your member is 
satisfied from the evidence that the duties 
and operations in general are similar and 
if any difference exists the evidence points 
to the pilot of the CPA having more 
difficult and hazardous routes to fly. This 
is substantiated by the evidence that the 
CPA has instrument flying routes off the 
airways where other aircraft neither report 
their position nor are aware of the position 
of others. This matter was dealt with at 
some considerable length in the Pilots’ Brief 
and is mentioned later in this report and 
the argument is strongly supported by the 
facts. 


The majority of the Board arrived at the 
conclusion that the TCA is a “prestige 
service” and for that reason cannot be 
used as a proper yardstick in this concilia- 
tion. With deference to contrary opinions 
the Company used this merely as a red 
herring. 

No better example of the propriety of 
comparing operations of the two air lines 
may be found than that which is avail- 
able to us in the history of employer- 
employee relations with respect to the 
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parent bodies of the same two airlines. 
TCA is wholly owned by the CNR while 
CPA is wholly owned by the CPR. The 
two railways have for years negotiated 
their labour contracts together and for 
years wages, for comparable classifications, 
have been identical in both operations. 

The map attached to the report shows 
the extensive routes, transcontinentally and 
feeder, operated by this Company. 

Assuming for the sake of argument that 
such a conclusion was correct it is certain 
that the Canadian Pacific would be the first 
to deny that anyone was giving a service 
that carried more prestige than their own. 
It must be remembered that the CPA is 
owned and controlled by the CPR and is 
an integral part of one of the world’s 
greatest and’ finest transportation systems. 
This system known to all Canadians and 
for which we have reason to be proud is 
known the world over for its capable 
management, dependability and luxurious 
service. 


It is indeed worthy of note that the 
expensive and luxurious Canadian Pacific 
boats have been withdrawn and air trans- 
portation has taken their place, at I believe 
a great saving of cost to the Company. 
This is merely keeping abreast with progress 
and is in keeping with a more speedy and 
economical service satisfactory to the 
travelling public. 

On January 4 of 1951, the Canadian 
Australasian Line’s ss. Aorangi set sail from 
Vancouver on its last Trans-Pacific run 
(Canadian-Pacific). Because the Aorangi 
has been the major surface travel link 
between North America and the Antipodes 
for more than a year, its removal means 
that the only way to get to Australia and 
New Zealand from North America after 
January 4 will be via air. Unless, of 
course, the traveller wishes to go the long 
way around, via the Mediterranean or 
South Africa. 


Over a year ago, the Matson Line, an 
American shipping firm removed its last 
passenger ship from the run to Australdsia. 
All that will remain after the removal of 
the Aorangi is a freight and passenger 
service offered by the Carpenter Line 
(Canadian). And since the Carpenter ships 
can carry just twelve passengers on each 
voyage, the latter being spaced several 
weeks apart, there seems to be little doubt 
that the Pacific passenger carrying trade has 
been abandoned by the shipping firms, 
leaving a clear field to the air lines. 

In Australia recently Mr. G. E. Gray, 
TCA General Supervisor of Agency and 
Interline Relations said that the number 
of people choosing to fly to the U.K. via 


the Pacific and Canada had increased by 
over a hundred per cent in the last twelve 
months. 

The late Labour Minister, the Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, told Canadian Labour: 
“Produce more and earn more.” It is a 
point often debated whether this or that 


group of workers has in fact increased its 


contribution to the nation’s economy in 
return for increased earnings. But it seems 
quite obvious that the air line pilots of 
CPA have contributed and are contributing 
more to that Company. As aircraft in- 
crease in size, the pilot accepts heavier 
responsibility and transports more pas- 
sengers, more freight andi express, more air 
mail, per air mile flown. As aircraft in- 
crease in complexity in the pursuit of 
greater efficiency, speed, regularity and 
passenger comfort, the technical knowledge 
and skill of the pilot have increased to 
keep pace. As the Company’s routes are 
converted from visual and day flying 
services to instrument and night operations, 
the pilot, by the exercise of the greater 
flying skill and increased knowledge of 
weather, radio and navigation which such 
conversion entails, has built up a record 
of a greater percentage of flights com- 
pleted, raising, without jeopardizing safety, 
the record of the Company for punctuality 
and regularity of operation, enhancing its 
reputation and hence its revenue. 


As the routes of CPA have been pushed 
half way across the world, to Australia, 
Japan and China, the air line pilot has 
gone forth, building up the experiences of 
the Company in flying overseas routes, and 
in meeting the notoriously difficult and 
dangerous weather conditions of the Aleu- 
tians. The hazards of the latter route have 
lately been increased by its proximity to 
the war area, and on both routes by the 
congestion arising from the phenominally 
increased airway traffic due to the UN war 
effort. 

On CPA’s domestic routes also, the 
hazards are in some cases increased by the 
nature of the operations. Most airlines such 
as the TCA fly over controlled “airways’— 
paths in the sky wherein traffic is con- 
trolled by government authority, the posi- 
tions and altitude of all other aircraft are 
known, and radio ranges are provided by 
the government, so that even at night or 
when flying by instruments in clouds, the 
pilot is reasonably assured that although 
other unseen aircraft are about they will 
pass safely. 

CPA, on the other hand, has some 
instrument flying routes off the airways, 
where other aircraft neither report their 
position nor are aware of the positions of 
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others. These latter machines, if flying 
by visual contact with the ground, avoid 
collision with others by visual means, and 
en route, avoid aircraft flying on instru- 
ments by staying away from clouds. But 
the aircraft which has flown through clouds 
to reach its destination must necessarily on 
arrival come down through the ceiling into 
the middle of this unreported traffic. At 
Red Lake, Ontario, for instance, CPA pilots 
let down on instruments by reference to a 
low powered radio beacon (not a regular 
radio range) into ceilings of 500 feet, and 
it is not uncommon to break through at 
speeds approaching two miles a minute—176 
feet per second—to discover a floatplane 
within a few feet of the ceiling and directly 
ahead. It is perfectly legal and normal for 
the other aircraft to be there unreported, 
as Canadian Air Regulations place no 
restrictions on aircraft flying by visual flight 
rules outside a coastal area and below 700 
feet altitude measured from the ground. 
But this situation has given rise to some 
near misses at such places as Red Lake, 
and no doubt explains in part why the 
Great-West Life Assurance Company 
charges higher premiums on the lives of 
CPA pilots than on those of TCA. 


No evidence was given by the Company 
to show that they were in any way 
dissatisfied with their progress or profit 
from Trans Pacific operations. And evi- 
dence was given that the Company was 
extending and not reducing their service. 
It seems only logical to conclude in view 
of the vast experience of the CPR in trans- 
portation that they not only intend to stay 
in business but to compete with all con- 
tenders in respect to similar services. I am 
therefore forced to the conclusion that if 
the CPA intends to protect the public by 
employing the very best pilots available it 
is necessary in order to attract them to the 
Company’s services to have working condi- 
tions similar and to have a rate of pay 
comparable to that of the Trans Canada 
Airlines, which rate of pay is lower than 
that paid to American pilots on similar 
service. The following recommendations 
are therefore made: I concur with the find- 
ings of the Majority Report set forth on 
page 3 and 4 of the said report that agree- 
ment had been reached on the following 
matters :— 


1. Definition—Captain, 
Second Officer. 


2. Certain aspects of hours of service 
(domestic). 


First Officer, 


3. Expenses and income tax allowance 
for pilots permanently transferred to 
bases abroad. 


. Seniority. 
. Seniority list. 
. Loss of seniority. 


. Filling of First Officer vacancies on 
domestic. 


8. Clauses covering definition of moun- 
tain terrain. 

9. Clause covering reserve captain 
length of service for pay purposes. 


This should constitute a firm agreement 
between the pilots and the Company on 
these matters without prejudice to the 
issues set out in the Company’s Brief 
(page 8, paragraph 18) and dealt with 
during this hearing. The terms of the 
matter agreed upon are set forth at the 
bottom of page 4 in the Majority Report 
and continue on to the top of page 9 and 
are more specifically therein set forth. 

The main issues in dispute fall into the 
following categories :— 
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1. Hours of service including a con- 
sideration of flying hours credit for 
vacation. 

(a) Domestic. 
(b) Pacific. 
(c) Flying hours credit for vacation. 
(d) Deadheading. 
2. Salaries. 
(a) Domestic. 
(1) Captains and First Officers 
2-engine equipment. 
(2) Captains and First Officers 
4-engine equipment. 
(b) Pacific. 
(1) Captains. 
(2) First Officers. 
(3) Second Officers. 
(c) Reserve Captains. 


3. Allowance for Uniforms. 

4. Life insurance to be provided by 
the Company. 

5. Limitation of time on overseas 
service. 

6. Retroactivity of pay increase if any 
domestic and of established rate 
Pacific. 

7. Domestic 4-engine flying. 

I now proceed to deal with the issues and 
disputes as to which I am in disagreement 
with the majority. 


Hours of Service 


Same as TCA, both as to 2 and 4 Engine 
Equipment. 


Hours on Pacific 
It is recommended that any contract 
entered into between the Company and. the 
pilots should contain a clause that “no pilot 


shall be allowed to exceed the hours speci- 
fied herein.” This is for the express purpose 
of preventing any officer of the Company 
from saying to a pilot words to the effect 

- “You volunteer to take this flight don’t 
you?” which would put the pilot in a very 
difficult position as he would feel that in 
order to obtain advancement with the 
Company he could not properly refuse such 
a request. The limitation of pilot flying 
time is of tremendous importance to pro- 
fessional pilots, air transportation Com- 
panies and to the travelling public; and 
the results of this question will have a 
definite bearing on the length of the career 
of the pilot thus affecting himself and his 
employer and will be closely related to 
safety which is vital to all concerned. The 
piloting of an aircraft in schedule service 
involves intelligent action of the type which 
depends on the insight into the connection 
of things and events and upon their casual 
relationships; the exercise of vigilant fore- 
thought, rapid and accurate movement, 
split second timing, muscle co-ordination 
and involve essential nervous processes 
which are most extravagant in energy 
expenditure. 


The Pilots’ duties most calculated to 
induce mental fatigue are also of a type 
which suffer most from its affects. When 
in industry, fatigue causes a falling off of 
production, in the case of the pilot the 
usual symptoms, inability to pay attention, 
failing memory, reduced capacity to concen- 
trate and co-ordinate may have fatal 
results. For these amongst many reasons 
established Airline Companies have in most 
instances entered into agreements with the 
pilots that 75 hours flying time should be 
the basic maximum per month for moun- 
tain terrain and for 4-engine equipment. 
In an endeavour to comply with the desires 
of the Airline Companies the pilots have 
agreed to change the limited time per 
month to a quarterly basis in order that 
the Companies may make good an average 
production of flying hours per pilot coin- 
ciding as nearly as possible with this 
maximum. But the pilots urge that there 
must be no pressure either expressed or 
implied on a Captain to commence a flight 
or to complete it once started, if in his 
judgment he or his crew are too tired to 
do so. They further argue that carrying 
an extra pilot even if he is a Captain has 
not been found to be a solution to fatigue 
on long flights as pilots claim that they 
cannot rest properly during a “watch below 
while in the air.” It is interesting to note 
that the International Federation of Air- 
line Pilots Association, of which the 
Canadian Airline Pilots Association is a 


member, recently ratified the following 
basic maximum hours of work for pilots: 
day 8, week 36, month 85, quarter 255, year 
935. In view of these facts and many others 
presented at the hearing it is therefore 
recommended that the maximum permis- 
sible flying hours be the same as TCA 
agreement. 

(a) No pilot shall be allowed to exceed 
the maximum air hours specified herein 
(except in extraordinary circumstances) and 
any question arising herein shall be deemed 
a grievance. 


(b) Flying hours to be subject to deduc- 
tions for vacation credits, all of which are 
to be co-related as nearly as possible to 
TCA flying hour limitations. 


Vacation Credits 
My recommendation is same as TCA. 


Deadheading 

In regard to deadheading this problem 
is to the pilot a serious matter. While 
deadheading from place to place he is work- 
ing for the Company for full hours and 
subject to the Company’s order and in my 
opinion is subject to flying fatigue. I can 
see no good reason why the pilots should 
not be paid under these circumstances. 
This subject was dealt with and canvassed 
at great length. I am further of the 
opinion that the Company could apply 
itself to this problem and remove to a 
great extent the necessity for deadheading. 
Until such time as deadheading is removed 
there exists too great a temptation to 
require this service from pilots unless the 
penalty of full allowance for all hours 
while deadheading is given to all pilots 
and crew. 


Salaries 

It should be pointed out that there are 
some difficulties in co-relating formula pay 
to flat salaries. It is therefore recommended 
that the Company and the pilots get 
together and work out various rates of pay 
so as to co-relate them as nearly as possible 
to salaries paid by the TCA. It is, in addi- 
tion, recommended that as there have been 
no increases in salaries, and that the dollars 
received by the pilots will undoubtedly buy 
less than the dollars received in 1949 or 
1950 and also as the difference between 
formula pay and flat salaries is such that 
pilots are not able to plan in advance 
because of lack of knowledge as to their 
earnings and that these elements should be 
considered in computing pay increases. 
Therefore any benefits received by the 
Pilots of the TCA in their present negotia- 
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tions with the Company be accepted by the 
Sompany as a proper rate of pay to be 
daid to air crew. 


It is now necessary to deal with salaries 
of captains and: first officers flying 4-engine 
aquipment domestically. It might be noted 
shat the late Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, told Canadian Labour 
—“Produce more to earn more”. The CPA 
in the presentation of its case recognized 
that there should be a differential of some 
xind for pilots and officers in this class and 
offered: first officers flying D.C.4’s a differ- 
ential of $50 a month in excess of first 
officers flying 2 engine D.C.3 equipment. 
This principle would, I think, apply equally 
to captains and other officers operating 
four engine equipment domestically. It 
seems logical in dealing with this matter 
to compare the two. Uncontradicted evi- 
dence shows that the D.C.4’s carry an 
increased pay load over the D.C.3 of 
approximately 40 per cent, there being 28 
passenger capacity on a D.C.3 and 40 
passenger capacity on a D.C.4. It should 
also be noted that the increased speed of 
a D.C.4 has resulted in approximately 86 
per cent increase in ton miles. Applying 
the late Hon. Minister of Labour’s prin- 
ciple the pilots productivity is therefore 
increased by 86 per cent, and a $100 
increase for captains would be a differential 
of approximately 13-3 per cent if the pilots 
figures are correct. The increase therefore, 
requested by the pilots of $100 per flying 
month of 75 hours on a D.C.4 domestic 
seems not out of line when compared to 
the increase in productivity both in pay 
load and ton miles. The Company’s gain 
would seem to be substantial regardless of 
the fact that the equipment would cost a 
great deal more. It is my considered 
opinion that pilots should receive some 
share of the increase in revenue. For that 
reason, coupled with many others, I recom- 
mend an increase of $100 per month in the 
basie wage of captains flying D.C.4’s or 
four engine equipment domestically over 
those flying D.C.2 or D.C.3 equipment, 
during such time as this equipment is being 
used merely as a temporary expediency and 
that the basic pay increase for first and 
second officers be $50 and $30 respectively 
per month. Should the use of this 4-engine 
equipment be continued as a permanent 
service I recommend that the salaries 
applicable to D.C.4’s or 4-engine equip- 
ment with the TCA lines together with 
such increases as they may obtain under 
present negotiations be paid to pilots in 
their respective classes. 
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Captains, First and Second Officers 
Pacific 
It is recommended that the captains and 
first officers rates of pay be the same as 
those on the TCA overseas. In the TCA 
service, second officers are required to be 
navigators only, while second officers in the 
CPA service must be both pilots and 
navigators: Therefore, in my view, CPA 
second officers and navigators should 
command an increased rate of pay over 
TCA second officers equivalent to that of 
Junior first officer. All ranks should get 
an increase equal to TCA’s new contract. 


Reserve Captains 


It is recommended that all first officers 
checked out as captains should get an 
additional $30 per month over other first 
officers because of their additional qualifica- 
tions during the first year. In addition 
while flying as reserve captain over flat 
terrain they should receive $2.50 per hour 
the first year, $3 per hour the second year 
and $3.50 per hour for the third year. 
While flying over mountain terrain that 
amount should be increased by a dollar 
per hour. After the third year there would 
be no change. 


Uniforms 


It is recommended that allowance for 
uniforms be on the same basis similar as 
TCA and that the Company pay the cost 
of the material. 


Allowance for Life Insurance 


It is recommended that the same insur- 
ance allowance be made as that of the 
LGA; 


Limitations of Time on Overseas Service 


I am in accord with the majority of the 
Board in this respect. Their recommenda- 
tion is found on page 39, paragraph 5 of 
their report. 


Effective Date of Pay 


I am in accord with the majority of the 
Board as set forth in paragraph 6 on 
page 40 of the Majority Award and so 
recommend. 


Flying Risk 

A great deal was advanced by both sides 
in respect to the question as to whether there 
was or was not additional risk while flying 
which should be compensated for in dollars. 
It is my opinion that there is risk in flying, 
over and above that of almost any other 
occupation, and that this risk plays a large 
part in the nerve wastage of a pilot forcing 
him to retire at an early age of life. 


In disagreeing with the other members 
of the Board in respect to flying hazard I 
have come to the conclusion that there is 
always a danger to the pilot of sudden 
death, should the pilot at any time become 
fatigued or should his physical or mental 
health be such that he is not always in 
first-class physical condition and mentally 
alert. In the January, 1951 edition of 
“Canadian Air Line Pilot” lists the names 
of 26 pilots who have paid the supreme 
sacrifice in the service of air transport. 


In my opinion there should be borne in 
mind that pilots are under continuous nerve 
strain, seriously affecting the pilots employ- 
able period as such. According to the 
figures presented to this Board, there is a 
tremendous falling off of pilots on active 
duty after 34 years of age. In other words 
74 per cent of the pilots are through for 
one reason or another at the age of 34 and 
after the age of 39 only 9-7 per cent of 
pilots continue to fly. These figures, in my 
opinion, clearly show that it is essential 
if young and capable men are to be enlisted 
in this service, that they be given such 
remuneration as will enable them to set 
aside sufficient money from their earnings 
to support themselves and their families 
upon retirement from service, whether 
voluntarily or otherwise. This occupation 
is of such a character that when middle 
age is approaching, it is necessary for these 
men to seek a new field in which to earn 
a living and take a chance on obtaining 
another job or earn a living at greatly 
reduced rates of pay. 

“Medically a man may be only as old as 
his arteries. But an airplane pilot has more 
complicated problems as he begins to get 
older. He has to worry about his ‘func- 
tional age’.” Recently, Psychologist Ross A. 
McFarland of Harvard’s School of Public 
Health told the Gerontological Society in 
Manhattan that a pilot is as old as his 
vision, or his ‘motor skill,’ or his general 
ability to adjust. to the demands of his 
job. No exact age limit should be set for 
pilot retirement, McFarland said, but life 
in the sky certainly does not begin at 40. 

Of 7,237 airline pilots holding medical 
certificates from the CAA in 1946, only 9-7 
per cent were 40 or over, 3°4 per cent 
were 45 or over, 1:3 per cent were 50 
or over. 

Statements were made and _ statistics 
quoted by the Company as to risks in 
other occupations for the purpose of 
minimizing the hazards of flying. We all 
know how statistics may be quoted and 
used for many purposes which do not in 
themselves prove anything. 


I am reminded of an article in the 
January, 1949 issue of the “Canadian 
Airline Pilot”, which reads as follows:— 

“Of course air line flying is safe—the 
statistics prove it. And statistics also show 
that crossing Niagara Falls on a tightrope 
is safe—it has been done, and no one has 
been killed attempting it; thus the safety 
record is 100 per cent, but only because 
none but the best artists in the world have 
tried it.” 

Flying is not inherently a safe profes- 
sion. It can never be anything but 
potentially dangerous to drag a compli- 
cated mass of machinery into the air from 
a runway of restricted length, or to bring 
it hurtling back onto the ground at a 
selected point in nearly all weathers, night 
or day. The fact that it turns out to be 
safe, that danger seldom becomes disaster, 
is a tribute to the skill exhibited by the 
mechanics who maintain the aircraft and 
the pilots who fly them. 


Fatal Accidents 

It might be pointed out that driving an 
automobile is hazardous and automobile 
accidents might be used for the purpose 
of comparison with the hazards of flying. 
This of course would be fallacious as auto 
driving hazard results in the negligence of 
the other man. Almost invariably one 
party is innocent: of negligence. In flying, 
accidents almost invariably are the result 
of unavoidable weather conditions or 
fatigue. 


Fatigue 

The Company has advanced the argument 
that because of the automatic pilot the 
work of the pilot himself has been greatly 
reduced. While that may be so, it is 
interesting to note the findings in the 
Burke Mishap: “Coastal’s accident recalled 
a mishap involving a non-scheduled Burke 
Air Transport D.C.-3 which crashed near 
Melbourne, Fla., July 18, 1947, killing 12 
passengers and the pilots. In that instance, 
CAB found that the pilots had flown over 
23 hours of the preceding 37 hours 45 
minutes, and that they had little oppor- 
tunity for rest on the ground prior to 
starting the flight.” 

The Board said that there was no direct 
evidence to indicate that the pilots of the 
Burke D.C.-3 were asleep, “but under the 
circumstances it would be surprising if they 
did not fall asleep as the plane cruised on 
automatic pilot in the early morning hours, 
gradually losing altitude.” 

In conclusion I regret to report that TI 
am forced to draw from this hearing the 
inescapable conclusion that the pilots and 
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the Company are drifting further and 
further apart and that the former 
harmonious relations which are so essential 
to any successful enterprise have been 
replaced with a feeling of distrust. I feel 
that the parties must be drawn together 
and I am convinced that unless the pilots 
receive a wage comparable with that of 
the TCA under its proposed new contract 
that these relations will degenerate further. 
It is very difficult for men doing the same 
work, belonging to the same Association, 
having the same bargaining agent and 
employed by those whose ability to pay 
is not questioned to understand why 
different rates of pay and different hours 
of work should or can exist. This 
condition is most regrettable and I feel, 
with due respect to the other members 
of the Board, that so long as these differ- 
ences exist—just so long will these men be 
dissatisfied and justifiably so. There must 
be mutual trust, mutual respect and co- 


operation. 
brought about by a sympathetic and com- 
prehensive understanding of each others 
problems and a willingness to sit down and 
work out these problems together. 

This report should not be closed without 
paying tribute to the excellent presentation 
by W. 8S. Owen, K.C. on behalf of the 
pilots and by W. G. Townley, Esq. and the 
Company’s Solicitor and staff who partici- 
pated in the presentation. The Parties 
should also be congratulated on their 


-preparation and their clear arguments and 


most extensive and comprehensive briefs. 
It must in fairness be acknowledged that a 
large part of this report is taken with 
certain changes, variations and modifications 
from one or other of the briefs submitted. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Ian CAMERON. 


February 5, 1951. 
Vancouver, B.C. 


REPORTS OF BOARDS in disputes between 


Canadian Press and American Newspaper Guild, 


and between 


Press News Limited and American Newspaper Guild. 


(1) Canadian Press 
Majority Report 


The Hon. Minton F. Greaa, V.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir: 

Your Conciliation Board: herein reports as 
follows: the members of the Board of 
Conciliation are:— 

His Honour 

Chairman. 

Herbert Orliffe, Esq., Nominee of the 

Bargaining Agent. 

Gordon R. Munnoch, Esq., 

Nominee of the Employer. 


Judge A. 


Cochrane, 


KGS 


Your Conciliation Board met at Toronto 
on the 11th and 12th days of December, 
1950, and again on the 8rd day of February, 
1951. 

Present at the sittings held in December 
were the following :— 


For Canadian Press: 
Mr. John J. Robinette, K.C., Counsel. 
Mr. Gillis Purcell, General Manager. 
Mr. Charles Bruce, Assistant General 
Manager. 
For the American Newspaper Guild: 


Mr. Stephen Ripley, International Rep- 
resentative. 
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On February 10, 1951, the Minister of 
Labour received majority and minority 
reports from the Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation appointed to deal with 
disputes between the Canadian Press 
and the American Newspaper Guild and 
between Press News Limited and the 
American Newspaper Guild (L.G., Dec., 
1950, p. 2054). ‘ 


The Boards were composed of His 
Honour Judge A. Cochrane, Brampton, 
Ontario, Chairman, and Herbert Orliffe, 
employees’ nominee, and Gordon R. 
Munnoch, companies’ nominee, both of 
Toronto. 


The texts of the Boards’ majority and 
minority reports are reproduced here- 
with. 


Mr. Jack Mitchell, Provisional Presi- 
dent of the Local Unit; and Messrs: 
John D. Hamilton, Donald Weinert, 
George Ronald, Edgar Simon. 

For convenience the Employer is herein- 
after referred to as “the Canadian Press” 
and the Bargaining Agent as “the Guild”. 

The Guild was certified on the 5th of 
April, 1950 and negotiations have been 
carried on by the Guild with the Canadian 
Press since certification in an endeavour to 


This condition can only be 


i 


obtain a contract, but so far without 
success. Although the proceedings before 
this conciliation board were conducted by 
all parties on a high level, it is obvious 
that Canadian Press is not only not friendly 
towards the Guild but is definitely opposed 
to it. The parties to this conciliation are 
far apart on most every important question 
and have been unable to agree on any of 
the essential things which are necessary if 
sound collective bargaining is to be carried 
out and an agreement arrived at. 


In his final summing up before the board 
Mr. Robinette, K.C., Counsel for Cana- 
dian Press, expressed the views of his 
clients as follows: “We believe solely in 
the merit system, the industrial system is 
quite inappropriate and cannot be applied 
in a firm such as this, there is no middle 
ground as far as the establishment of a 
scale is concerned’; management must have 
the sole right to judge concerning employ- 
ment, transfer, promotion, demotion and 
dismissal; Canadian Press regards this as 
essential.” 

Even to those who may have some doubts 
as to the propriety of unionization of what 
are known as “white collar workers” the 
position taken by Canadian Press would 
appear to be somewhat drastic and puts 
the employee in the position that his only 
choice in many respects is to “take it or 
leave it”? with no recourse no matter what 
decision may be made concerning him by 
his employers. Mr. Robinette repeatedly 
stressed his clients’ contention that there 
is no middle ground between the important 
demands of the Guild on the one hand and 
the unyielding position of Canadian Press 
on the other. We find it difficult to accept 
this attitude as evidence of bargaining in 
good faith as we are of the opinion that 
some common or middle ground can and 
should be found. Given good will on the 
part of both parties to this dispute (who 
well know the difficulties of devising a 
satisfactory formula), we cannot help but 
feel that some sort of solution could have 
been worked out which would have retained 
to the Employer the prerogatives of making 
full decisions but which would still give 
the Employee an opportunity for redress 
if he felt that he had been unfairly dealt 
with. It is difficult for a Conciliation Board 
(composed as this is) to suggest a work- 
able compromise. In these days when 
collective bargaining has become the rule 
and not the exception and when we find 
many employers and their unions endea- 
vouring to find common ground whereby 
the interests of both parties may best be 
served, it was somewhat surprising to find 
that there are still employers who adopt 


the unyielding, uncompromising attitude 
which has been adopted by Canadian Press 
in this matter. 

In fairness we think we should also state 
that in our opinion the Guild was some- 
what unreasonable in connection with 
certain demands which did not, shall we 
say, improve the possibility of reaching a 
settlement of the very serious difficulties 
which have arisen in this conciliation. We 
refer for example to such items as some 
of the demands made in connection with 
Sick Leave Pay, Severance Pay, and the 
provision that economy shall not be con- 
sidered a just and sufficient cause for 
dismissal. 

It should not be overlooked that these 
conciliation proceedings have been an 
attempt by the Guild to obtain a first 
contract. Experience has shown that it is 
not always possible to obtain in the first 
agreement all that is sought by the union 
and that compromises by both sides are 
necessary if an agreement is to be reached. 
We suggest that if the parties hereto are 
not prepared to adopt a greater measure 
of what might be called “give and take” 
on both sides no agreement can be reached 
and to establish good labour relations 
between the parties might become 
impossible. 

Many specific proposals were made by 
the Guild and these will be dealt with in 
the order in which they are set out in 
their brief. 


1. Guild Shop.—This is of course the 
same as Union Shop. 

In our opinion the Guild has not been 
able to justify by evidence the demand for 
a Guild Shop and we are therefore unable 
to recommend in favour of this proposal. 


2. Check-off.—We recommend in favour 
of the voluntary check-off irrevocable during 
the term of any contract or agreement 
entered into between the parties. 


3. Hours and Overtime.—We recommend 
in favour of (a) a five-day, forty-two hour 
week; (b) payment for overtime, and 
(c) payment of night shift bonus. While 
we recommend payments for overtime and 
payment of a night shift bonus or differ- 
ential, it is difficult on the information 
which is before the board to fix the amounts 
which should be paid therefor. About all 
that a board could do under the circum- 
stances is to recommend that the principle 
be recognized, leaving it to the parties to 
work out the amounts to be paid and other 
details. 


4. Holidays.—The parties appear to be in 
agreement as to the number of statutory 
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holidays to be granted. It is obvious for 
many reasons that holidays in a business 
such as that conducted by Canadian Press 
cannot be dealt with in the same manner 
as an industry. We recommend that the 
seven holidays agreed upon be granted and 
that any employee required to work on 
any of these statutory holidays shall be 
paid straight time in addition to his regular 
pay. 

5. Retirement and Pension Plan.—We 


recommend adoption of the present Pension 
Plan. 


6. Severance Pay.—We make no definite 
recommendation in connection with the 
Guild demands on this question. The 
parties are so far apart that it is, we 
believe, useless to even recommend discus- 
sion and negotiation. 


7. Vacations.—We recommend one week’s 
vacation with pay for those who have 
served with Canadian Press for more than 
six months and less than one year; two 
weeks’ vacation with pay for those who 
have served one year or more up to fifteen 
years of continuous service, and three 
weeks’ vacation with pay after fifteen years 
of continuous service. 


8. Sick Leave.—We cannot accept the 
Guild proposal that full pay shall be 
granted to all employees for the entire 
duration of any illness or incapacity. On 
the other extreme there is the Canadian 
Press proposal that employees “shall be 
paid full salary during illness within rea- 
sonable limitations to be determined by the 
company”. Surely there is some middle 
ground upon which the parties could agree. 

We would recommend a plan in which 
the Canadian Press and the Guild share 
the cost on an equal basis and that such 
a plan be discussed between the parties for 
ee purpose of finding a more equitable 

basis by which the limitations of the pay 
period during illness can be established. 


9. Job Security. 
following :— 

_ 1. There shall be no discharge except for 
just and sufficient cause. 

2: There shall be no discharges as a result 
of putting any agreement into effect. 

3. There shall be no discharge of, or 
discrimination against, any employee 
because of his membership or activity in 
the Guild. 

4. There shall be no interference, or 
attempt to interfere, with the operation 
of the Guild. 


5. It is agreed that the employment, 
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We recommend the 


transfer, promotion, demotion and dismissal 
of employees shall be within the discretion 
of the Company. 

The discretion potcriad to above should 
be subject to a proper grievance procedure 
set up under the terms of any collective 
bargaining agreement which may be arrived 
at between Canadian Press and the Guild. 

The agreement should also contain a 
clause providing that two weeks’ notice of 
dismissal (other than for cause) should be 
given to an employee who has served for 
more than one year and not more than 
five years and for one month’s notice of 
dismissal (other than for cause) to~ an 
employee who has served for more than 
five years. 


10. Expenses.—The parties appear to 


have agreed upon this item. 


11. Struck Work and Strike Breaking.— 
The clause proposed by the Guild is 
ambiguous, while that proposed by Cana- 
dian Press is unnecessary. We make no 
recommendation in this connection. 


12. Outside Activity.—The Guild accepted 
the proposal of the Canadian Press and 
this being so it is unnecessary for the board 
to make any recommendation. 


13. Minimum Wages.—There are two 
questions or issues to be decided in con- 
nection with this matter as follows:— 

1. Should there be a Minimum Wage 

Scale? 
2. If so, what should the scale be? 


We are not prepared to accept the idea 


that minimum rates are as improper and 
unacceptable as they are viewed by Cana- 
dian Press. It seems obvious that if 
minimum rates or wage scales are adopted 
on the basis suggested by the Guild, or a 
somewhat similar basis, Canadian Press can 
make minimum rates or wage scales as 
flexible as may be necessary, provided 
always that they do not go below the 
minimum standards. Apart from all other 
arguments pro and con, it seems to be 
apparent that the mere fact that a person 
has been retained in the employ of another 
for some length of time, is an indication 
that he has given reasonable satisfaction, 
otherwise he would not be there; this con- 
tention applies with considerable force to 
those engaged in professional work such as 
is done by the employees of this company. 

While we are prepared to accept the 
principle of minimum wage scales we find 
some difficulty in deciding on what the 
scales should be. The attitude and policy 
of Canadian Press makes it clear that a 
recommendation for “minimum wage scale 
is wholly unacceptable”. Under these cir- 
cumstances we feel that no good purpose 


zan be achieved by recommending what 
the scales should be, even though the 
present wages and salaries, viewed in the 
light of present-day living conditions, are 
not impressive. 

Keeping this in mind, and also keeping 
before us the ever increasing cost of living, 
we recommend an interim increase of $3 
per week for all members of the Editorial 
Staff who are at present earning $40 (or 
less) per week, and an increase of five per 
cent of their present pay for all members 
of the Editorial Staff who presently receive 
more than $40 per week, it being under- 
stood however that if the suggested five 
per cent increase does not equal $3 per 
week the increase of such member shall be 
at least $3 per week. Such increases shall 
be retroactive to January first last. 

During the sittings of the board certain 
information was submitted to the board by 
Canadian Press on a confidential basis. 
The chairman questioned the propriety of 
submitting information to a conciliation 
board on a basis which did not give an 
opportunity for full reply by the opposite 
side, and we have come to the conclusion 
that it would be unwise to adopt a policy 
of accepting any information or evidence 
on this or a similar basis. The information 
which was submitted has not been used in 
che preparation of this report. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Brampton, this 8th day of 
February, A.D. 1951. 


(Sgd.) A. CocHRANnE (Judge), 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Hersert ORvirre, 
Nominee of the 
Bargaining Agent. 


Minority Report 


The Hon. Mitton F. Greaa, V.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir: 

I find with regret that I am unable to 
concur in the Report of His Honour 
Judge A. Cochrane, Chairman of the Board 
of Conciliation appointed herein, and of 
Mr. Herbert Orliffe, the nominee of the 
Bargaining Agent. 

Because of my belief that certain features 
of collective bargaining which are not 
uncommon in the case of _ industrial 
employees are quite inappropriate to the 
employees of The Canadian Press, I have 
thought it desirable to submit a separate 
Report. For convenience, I shall refer to 
the Bargaining Agent as “the Guild” and 
to the Employer as “Canadian Press”. 


1. The Guild was certited by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board under date 
5th April, 1950, as Bargaining Agent for 
a designated unit of employees. For 
reasons best known to the Canada Labour 
Relations Board, employees serving as 
messengers were included in the bargaining 
unit. This results in the anomaly that the 
bargaining unit consists of a large number 
of editorial employees and a small number 
of messengers. The Guild is a _ highly 
experienced union which has developed in 
the United States a type of collective agree- 
ment designed to impose upon employers 
a considerably larger portion of social 
security than is usually accepted in Canada. 
Prior to its encounter with the Guild, 
Canadian Press had no previous experience 
in the field of collective bargaining. The 
Guild complains that Canadian Press did 
not approach the matter of bargaining with 
the Guild with any enthusiasm and did 
not welcome representatives of the Guild 
other than those who were its own 
employees. However much the Guild may 
resent this attitude, it is one that is readily 
understood by any one who remembers the 
earlier efforts at collective bargaining in 
Canada. At a meeting held on 8rd. May, 
1950, the Guild presented a form of pro- 
posed agreement based on the top level 
of its achievements with employers in the 
United States of America. The terms of 
this proposed agreement may well have 
startled Canadian Press to a point that 
seriously prejudiced negotiations. Shock 
tactics of this kind are not to be com- 
mended when a powerful union enters into 
its first negotiation with an employer which 
has had no previous experience with collec- 
tive bargaining. Conciliation Boards have 
repeatedly and wisely made moderate 
recommendations for a first agreement and 
so left room in point of time for the 
development of experience between an 
employer and a union which had been 
newly certified as bargaining agent. This 
principle was sound then and is sound now 
when applied to the circumstances of this 
particular dispute. 

2. Canadian Press is an organization 
which does not operate for profit. It is 
the servant of some 91 newspapers oper- 
ating in the ten Provinces of Canada. It 
is true that a few of these newspapers have 
a large circulation and are possibly affluent 
but the greater number of them are pub- 
lications which operate with a moderate or 
small circulation and which could not 
afford to provide their own employees with 
the rewards, privileges and advantages that 
the Guild seeks for the employees of 
Canadian Press. It is not an overstate- 
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ment to remark that if the demands of the 
Guild were substantially granted a weapon 
might well be placed in its hand which 
could be dangerous to a great many of 
the member newspapers and might even 
threaten their continued existence. With- 
out disrespect to the newspapers of Canada 
which have achieved obvious financial 
success, it may be that sometimes the lamp 
of true journalism sheds its brightest light 
where there is the greatest struggle for 
continued existence against rising costs. 


3. At the conclusion of the hearing, the 
members of the Board were unanimously 
of the opinion that it would be idle to 
attempt to bring about an agreement 
between the parties and that the only 
course that remained was to report their 
views to the Minister of Labour with little 
hope that such views would lead to any 
reconciliation of the widely divergent views 
of the parties. 


4. The editorial content of the bargaining 
unit of Canadian Press is composed of men 
who are undoubtedly engaged in an intel- 
lectual pursuit.. It is common knowledge 
that those engaged in intellectual pursuits 
do not receive rewards which are equivalent 
to those received in industrial activities. 
Generally speaking, this is true of the Press 
as it is of university professors, teachers, 
clergymen and even judges. The problem 
before this Board should not be approached 
from the standpoint of the present inflated 
rewards in industry. Furthermore, it is not 
practicable to design a scale of reward or 
terms of employment comparable to those 
in industry. Anyone who chooses to earn 
his living with his mind must be prepared 
to accept the scale of reward provided by 
competition for his services and realize that 
his own achievements must lead to the 
places of responsibility which command the 
upper brackets of reward. There is also 
the fact that, having regard to the special 
services rendered by Canadian Press, any- 
one who enters its service must develop 
the special experience required whether or 
not he has had previous experience in other 
enterprises concerned with the publication 
of news. 


5. At a meeting held on 18th June, 1950, 
Canadian Press provided to the Guild a 
draft of an agreement which Canadian Press 
had prepared and which differed materially 
from the draft agreement previously sub- 
mitted by the Guild. Notwithstanding the 
gulf between the views of the parties, they 
did succeed in negotiating the terms of a 
number of provisions which would be 
acceptable to both parties if an overall 
agreement were eventually reached. With 
this in mind, it appears likely that the 
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parties could: themselves negotiate an agree- 
ment if any common ground could be found 
on the major issues between them which 
their own negotiations have left untouched 
and it is only with regard to these major 
issues that I think it might possibly be 
helpful to express an opinion. Unless there 
is some measure of reconciliation on these 
major issues, nothing is to be gained by 
exploring the more detailed matters dealt 
with in the respective submissions to the 
Board. It would have been of assistance 
to me in dealing with the major issues to 
know how many employees of Canadian 
Press are now members of the Guild. The 
Guild made it quite clear that it thought 
this was not a matter of amy concern to 
the Board and declined to give the infor- 
mation. From the submission of Cana- 
dian Press, it would appear that little more 
than half of the editorial staff were then 
members of the Guild at the time it was 
certified and the Board was not told what 
the present situation is. In considering 
matters of union security and other matters 
of like importance, it is vital that any 
Board of Conciliation should know the 
approximate number of employees within 
the bargaining unit who might be coerced 
by reason of any recommendation favour- 
able to certain of the Guild’s contentions. 


6. Union Security.—Under this head, the 
Guild originally demanded a Union Shop 
and a voluntary Check-off, both of which 
were flatly rejected by Canadian Press. In 
its presentation to the Board, the Guild 
intimated that it was willing to accept 
something less than a Union Shop pro- 
vided that there should be some measure 
of union security. In my opinion, the 
Union Shop is wholly inappropriate to an 
enterprise such as Canadian Press. ‘The 
editorial and like staff of Canadian Press 
must be engaged as individuals on the basis 
of their personal achievements and qualifica~ 
tions. It is obvious that those well suited 
to this kind of enterprise are individualists 
and there may well be suitable personnel 
whose views would be inconsistent with 
holding a union card as a term of employ- 
ment. Unionization has not progressed so 
far in Canada in the literary field as would 
justify placing this restriction on the 
employment of personnel. With regard to 
Check-off, the Guild has proposed a 
voluntary revocable check-off of union dues 
pursuant to the written request of an 
employee. Employers who in recent years 
have bitterly contested the principle of a 
check-off have nevertheless learned to 
regard it as one of the normal consequences 


of the status of a certified bargaining 


agency and a check-off of this type is now 


so generally accepted that I recommend a 
check-off in terms of paragraphs 1 and 2 
of the Guild’s proposal in that behalf. 
With regard to paragraph 3, I see no reason 
why employees should be bound to use 
the form supplied by the Guild which was 
not even submitted to the Board for 
consideration. 


7. Hours, Overtime and Holidays.— 
These are important matters to the way 
of life of any employee. The Guild has 
sought to apply the rigid structure that is 
today growing common in industrial enter- 
prises which are subject to collective 
bargaining. Canadian Press is, however, a 
service organization im the vital field of 
news gathering and dissemination. It 
serves its constituent members directly and 
indirectly it serves the public at large 
which demands world-wide news while it is 
news. Canadian Press cannot anticipate the 
timing of events which will place strains 
on its personnel in point of time, service 
and even endurance. In service organiza- 
tions, interference with normal ways of life 
must necessarily be expected. A physician 
in general practice must meet the needs of 
his patients however much they may inter- 
fere with his leisure and personal activities. 
Those who lack this zeal for their occupa- 
tion should find another. Extra hours of 
work are.normal—not abnormal—in any 
enterprise which gathers and disseminates 
world-wide news. Premium pay for over- 
time in industry is justified by the relation 
of extra work to additional profit. Here 
there is no profit motive. The objective of 
Canadian Press is to maintain a five and 
one-half day week governed by an eleven 
day fortnight at the discretion of the 
Bureau Chief. There is an exception in 
Toronto, Montreal and Vancouver where a 
five-day week is in vogue because of the 
practice followed by newspapers published 
in those cities. There is much to be said 
for the principle that employees of Cana- 
dian Press in any particular city should 
observe hours that are acceptable to news- 
papers published in that city. I am of the 
opinion that the rigid standard of working 
hours which the Guild has grasped from 
industry and now seeks to impose on 
Canadian Press is impracticable, but I 
do not agree in full with the contention 
of Canadian Press. The modern practice 
is to establish hours of work which are 
normally appropriate to the task to be 
accomplished and to procure the regular 
adherence to such hours of work by pro- 


viding for the payment of overtime. In* 


the draft agreement submitted by Canadian 
Press it is stated that overtime for extra 
duty “shall be compensated by equivalent 


time off or, with the consent of the Com- 
pany, by pay at the rate of straight time. 
Straight time in addition to regular pay 
shall be paid for work on a statutory 
holiday.” I do not accept this principle. 
I think that overtime should be paid at the 
rate of straight time and that the option 
to take equivalent time off should rest with 
the employee concerned rather than with 
Canadian Press. Straight time is recom- 
mended because it is being paid for by a 
non-profit organization in which overtime 
is normal having regard to the service to 
be rendered. I do not propose to do more 
than enunciate this principle; the details 
are better left to the parties concerned if 
the principle be accepted. Agreed holidays 
should attract straight time if worked 
unless the employee chooses the alternative 
of equivalent time off. 


8. Retirement and Pension.—Canadian 
Press has provided a pension plan for its 
employees linked to a Dominion Govern- 
ment Annuity Contract providing $1,200 a 
year maximum pension upon retirement at 
sixty-five years of age. The Guild was 
apparently of the view that while the 
employees contributed five per cent of earn- 
ings the contribution of Canadian Press 
was less than that amount. In fact the 
contribution of Canadian Press for current 
service is equal to five per cent of the 
employee’s earnings and in addition the 
Plan calls for the payment of $38,012 in 
respect of past service for twenty-seven 
employees as of the time the plan was 
instituted. This plan was established 
before the Guild was certified. Only a 
small fraction of the employees on news- 
papers have any protection of this kind and 
there should be no relative issue between 
the parties. 


9. Severance Pay.—The record of Cana- 
dian Press as set out in its submission 
respecting the treatment of employees at 
severance is generous according to Cana- 
dian standards. The Guild’s proposal that 
upon termination of employment or volun- 
tary retirement an employee shall receive 
cash severance pay in a lump sum equal 
to three weeks’ pay for each year of 
service or fraction thereof, computed at the 
highest weekly rate of salary received by 
the employee during his term of service, 
must emanate from a concept of social 
security which is entirely foreign to Cana- 
dian practices. It is no doubt something 
that has been borrowed by the Guild from 
the lush economy of the United States of 
America if indeed it is generally accepted 
there. Im terms of the Guild’s proposal, 
severance pay could even be claimed in 
cases of dismissal for cause. Likewise, in 
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the case of the death of an employee, it 
would be payable to his beneficiary. Cana- 
dian Press was fully justified in refusing 
even to discuss such an absurd proposal. 

10. Vacations.—In its submission Cana- 
dian Press says that two years ago it 
established the principle of three weeks’ 
vacation with pay for men with fifteen 
years of service and that all other employees 
are in fact given two weeks’ vacation with 
pay. It did not, however, go this far in 
the draft agreement which it submitted to 
the Guild. It may well be that Canadian 
Press does not wish to commit itself to 
two weeks’ vacation with pay for employees 
who have been employed for less than a 
full year but it does not seem unreasonable 
that Canadian Press should be asked to 
agree to three weeks’ vacation with pay 
for employees with fifteen full years of 
service. I recommend that Canadian Press 
agree to give employees one week’s vaca- 
tion with pay if they have served more 
than six months and less than one year, 
two weeks’ vacation with pay if they have 
served one year or more up to fifteen years 
of continuous service and three weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay after fifteen years of con- 
tinuous service. 


11. Sick Leave.—The proposals of Cana- 
dian Press with regard to employees who 
suffer from illness are fair and reasonable. 
The Guild’s proposal that sick leave with 
full pay should be granted to all employees 
for the entire duration of any illness or 
incapacity is another startling social 
security measure which is entirely unrea- 
sonable. 


12. Job Security.—This head presents the 
widest possible difference in point of view 
between the parties. The Guild previously 
suggested that there should be no discharge 
except for just and sufficient cause and that 
economy should not be considered just and 
sufficient cause. This is so startling a 
proposition that it is little wonder that 
negotiations between the parties broke 
down. At a later stage, the Guild was 
willing to accept economy discharges if 
accomplished according to seniority and if 
the employees so discharged were “placed 
in a preferential-hiring pool”. This did not 
solve the matter nor could it be expected to 
do so. The whole theory of seniority as 
applied to collective bargaining in industry 
is based on the fact that at many levels 
of employment the older employee has 
acquired greater skill than the employee 
who is younger in the service and so 
seniority rules do not work too great a 
hardship on the company concerned and are 
fair to employees. In an occupation where 
usefulness and advancement must. essen- 
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tially depend upon merit and ability 
together with all the individual qualifica- 
tions that go to make up an intellectual 
pursuit of this kind, it is quite unreason- 
able that Canadian Press should be deprived 
of the right to retain what it considers to 
be its best men in the event of a necessary 
reduction in forces. The only true job 
security at this level of intellectual endea- 
vour is the skill, ability and flair of the 
employee which alone can give him the 
highest right to have his services retained 
if some must necessarily seek other employ- 
ment. Again, this is a service occupation. 
Canadian Press, in order to survive and to 
expand, must serve its constituents with 
the highest skill and ability it cam afford 
and command and its enterprise should not 
be curtailed by adaptations from the more 
highly organized profit-making enterprises 
which can readily include the cost of 
economic errors in the price ultimately paid 
by the consuming public. Canadian Press 
has a clear duty not only to its constituent 
members but to the public to purvey news 
without bias, with a shrewd and cultivated 
news sense related to public interest and 
certainly without the colour of personal 
notions, particularly including economic, 
political, national, religious or other personal 
concepts. The responsibility of moulding 
public opinion rests not with Canadian 
Press but with the editors of its constituent 
members who are directly answerable to 
their subscribers and: advertisers. The 
responsibility of Canadian Press to its 
constituent members and to the _ public 
can only be met by a retention of the 
clear right to dispense with the service 
of any employee which it considers to 
be unsatisfactory from any standpoint 
other than participation in the affairs 
of the Guild. The Guild’s fair treatment 
of employees dismissed otherwise than for 
cause is set out at page 24 of the submis- 
sion of Canadian Press and is not con- 
tradicted by the Guild. However, in the 
case of other dismissals there is no reason 
why Canadian Press should not agree to 
notice or pay in lieu of notice for the 
period of two weeks in the case of an 
employee who has served for more than 
one year and not more than five years and 
for the period of one month in the case of 
an employee who has served continuously 
for more than five years. 


13. Minimum Wages.— 


(a) Messenger Staff and Office Boys— 
Dealing first with this class of employees, 
the Guild originally proposed a starting 
wage of $25 per week advancing at stated 
periods to $34 after three years of service. 
The Guild later reduced its demands to a 


starting wage of $23 per week, rising after 
six months to $25, after one year to $27.50 
and after two years to $30. Even in the 
present inflated economy, this range of 
reward for services of this type is too high. 
During the hearing, the Guild supplied the 
Board with a copy of an agreement dated 
6th April, 1850, which it had entered into 
with The Ottawa Citizen, a newspaper of 
the Southam Company Limited. For the 
purposes of this agreement, the (Guild 
accepted a range of rewards for messengers 
and office boys as follows:— 

To start, $15 per week; 

After six months, $16 per week; 

After one year, $17 per week; 

After 2 years, $19 per week. 
The present range of reward for messenger 
staff or office boys of Canadian Press is 
from $18 to $25 per week. During the 
period of negotiations between the parties 
Canadian Press voluntarily increased the 
maximum from $22 to $25 per week. I see 
no reason to alter this range of reward and 
accordingly recommend a minimum starting 
wage of $18 per week. 

(b) Editorial Staff—Dealing next with 
employees who are generally referred to as 
“Bditorial Staff”, I must again mention 
that increases were voluntarily granted ir 
January of 1950 while negotiations were in 
progress with the Guild. These increases 
were intended to adjust certain inequities 
(in the judgment of Canadian Press) as 
there is no discernible pattern in granting 
the increases. In a few cases there was no 
change in salary and in other cases the 
amount varied. Out of fifty-eight such 
employees, sixteen are paid a salary under 
$50 per week. From a study of the salaries 
paid, it is clear that they are not based 
on length of service; for instance, one 
employee is paid $75 per week with but 
two years of service and another receives 
a like reward after thirty years of service. 
This is an extreme case but obviously the 
practice of Canadian Press has been to 
link the reward to the achievement on a 
basis of merit and ability rather than years 
of service. This is to be expected where 
admittedly (from the standpoint of Cana- 
dian Press) the rating is according to merit, 
ability and flair. In such an intellectual 
pursuit, the full flight of achievement might 
be accomplished after comparatively few 
years of service. In the competitive field 
of personal achievement in an occupation 
such as this, years are not necessarily the 
criterion of reward and it would be entirely 
inappropriate to recommend a scale of 
automatic increases related to years of 
service. In the past, Canadian Press has 
endeavoured, with success, to recruit likely 
employees from those who have served as 
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messengers. This is commendable and one 
would hesitate to present a barrier by 
economic sanctions even though Mr. 
Robinette has said that at the present time 
the calibre of those available for messenger 
service does not often lend itself to this 
type of promotion. I think that Canadian 
Press would be well adivised to agree to 
a starting minimum salary of $30 per week 
with an increase after one year of editorial 
service to $35 per week. After two years 
of editorial service, however, I think each 
employee of the Editorial Staff should rely 
on his own merit, ability and flair for any 
further increases and Canadian Press will 
then have to meet competition for the 
services of such employees. If accepted, 
this preliminary floor will yield immediate 
increases to four employees ranging from 
$4 to $10, the last being apparently an 
employee who has been a short time 
on the Editorial Staff. Excluding the 
employees who will receive the _last- 
mentioned increases, I think that other 
employees of the Editorial Staff should 
receive an increase of five per cent of their 
present rates of pay. I recommend accord- 
ingly. I have not dealt with the night 
differential and this should not, in my 
opinion, be dealt with unless and until the 
proposed rewards are further considered by 
the parties. The difference between the 
parties is not so great as to be beyond 
reconciliation. As any agreement entered 
into will be the first collective agreement 
between the parties, it is reeommended that 
the increases be effectual as of and from 
the date on which the collective agreement 
is signed. 

14. General.—The foregoing report does 
not deal with a number of matters which 
could only be usefully explored in the actual 
drafting of an agreement and may well be 
left to the efforts of the parties after the 
major difficulties have been resolved. 

The above is respectfully submitted: this 
8th day of February, 1951. 


(Sgd.) Gorpon R. Munnocu, 
Member Nominated 
by The Canadian Press. 


(2) Press News Limited 
Majority Report 
The Hon. Mitton F. Greae, V.C., 


Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir: 

Your Conciliation Board herein reports as 
follows: the members of the Board of Con- 
ciliation are:— 

His Honour Judge 

Chairman. 


A. Cochrane, 
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Herbert Orliffe, Esq., Nominee of the 
Bargaining Agent. 

Gordon R. Munnoch, 
Nominee of the Employer. 


Your Conciliation Board met at Toronto 
on the llth and 12th days of December, 
1950, and again on the 3rd day of February, 
1951. 

Present at the sittings held in December 
were the following :— 


For Press News Limited: 
Mr. John J. Robinette, K.C., Counsel. 
Mr. Charles Edwards. General Manager 
Press News Limited for the American 
Newspaper Guild. 
Mr. Stephen 
Representative. 
Mr. Jack Mitchell, Provisional Presi- 
dent of the Local Unit; and Messrs. John 
D. Hamilton, Donald Weinert, George 
Ronald, Edgar Simon. 


For convenience the Employer is here- 
inafter referred to as “Press News Limited”, 
and the Bargaining Agent as “the Guild”. 

The problems arising in connection with 
this conciliation are in most if not all 
respects similar to those involved in the 
conciliation between Canadian Press and 
the Guild and the two matters were dealt 
with jointly at the sittings of the board 
above referred to. 

In reporting on this matter it is under- 
stood that the report submitted in the 
Canadian Press conciliation shall apply to 
this matter and we adopt the language and 
recommendations of that report. 

In addition to all other recommendations 
we make the same recommendations in con- 
nection with salary increases to the Editorial 
Staff of Press News Limited as were made 
in connection with Canadian Press, it being 
understood however that the suggested in- 
creases would not apply to apprentices and 
messengers in the employ of Press News 
Limited. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Brampton, this 8th day of 
February, A.D. 1951. 


(Sgd.) A. Cocurane (Judge), 
Chairman. 


Esq., K.C., 


Ripley, International 


(Sgd.) Hersert Orvirre, 
Nominee of the 
Bargaining Agent. 


Minority Report 


The Hon. Minton F. Greaa, V.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir: 
I find with regret that I am unable to 
concur in the Report of His Honour Judge 
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A. Cochrane, Chairman of the Board of 
Conciliation appointed herein, and of Mr. 
Herbert Orliffe, the nominee of the 
Bargaining Agent. 

Because of my belief that certain 
features of collective bargaining which are 
not uncommon in the case of industrial 
employees are quite inappropriate to the 
employees of Press News Limited, I have 
thought it desirable to submit a separate 
Report. For convenience, I shall refer to 
the Bargaining Agent as “the Guild” and 
to the Employer as “Press News”. 

1. The Guild was certified by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board under date 12th 
May, 1950, as Bargaining Agent for a 
designated unit of employees. Three 
employees serving as messengers were in- 
cluded im the bargaining unit. At the 
hearing before the Board the Guild made 
one submission relative to its disputes with 
Press News and The Canadian Press. 
Though a separate submission was pre- 
sented by Press News, it was conceded 
that the more complete submission of The 
Canadian Press should be taken as apply- 
ing substantially to Press News. This is 
not surprising as Press News is owned by 
The Canadian Press and the employees of 
both are interchangeable to some extent. 
The principal function of Press News is to 
provide news to Radio Stations in a form 
for broadcasting. It also supplies news 
pictures to Canadian newspapers. The 
practices of these two employers are almost 
identical, the wage scales are similar and 
the only important difference in the 
presentation of the Guild at the hearing 
was that a shorter work week was asked 
for Press News. 


2. After certification, negotiations were 
broken off at a meeting held on 15th 
August, 1950, because it was believed that 
there was no point in discussing a possible 
agreement unless and until an agreement 
had been reached between the Guild and 
The Canadian Press. 


3. The observations and recommendations 
contained in my Report of even date 
relating to the dispute between the Guild 
and The Canadian Press may be read as 
applying in principle to the dispute between 
the Guild and Press News and I do not 
think it would be helpful to repeat them. 
I am convinced that if agreement is 
reached between the Guild and The Cana- 
dian Press agreement will also be reached 
between the Guild and Press News. 

The above is respectfully submitted this 
8th day of February, 1951. 


(Sgd.) Gorvon R. Munnocu, 
Member Nominated 
by Press News Limited. 


Recent Decisions of 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its findings in 
cases held on November 14, 1950 and one 
case on July 11, 1950. 


Case No. 601.—Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (Prairie Region) and the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers. A dispute 
concerning the dismissal of the agent at 
Kelloe, Manitoba. 

Joint Statement of Facts: On January 3, 
1950, the agent in question sent a message 
to the chief dispatcher at Brandon to the 
effect that “due to present exigencies” he 
refused to handle message headed 23 No. 
167 from Brandon on December 27. 

(The numerals “23” are the equivalent 
of a code word meaning that the message 
is addressed and must be transmitted to 
“all agents and all concerned” located over 
the whole of the division or subdivision.) 

The agent was relieved immediately and 
was dismissed from the service for refusing 
duty. 

The employees contended the agent was 
not a relay operator and the schedule does 
not indicate that such work is required of 
the agent at the office. They claimed that 
he should be reinstated at Kelloe with full 
seniority rights and other privileges accru- 
ing to him at the date of his dismissal 
and continuous thereafter; payment of all 
wages and overtime lost to him since he 
was dismissed until his reinstatement, and 
other compensations. 

The company contended that “there was 
no question but that the relaying of ‘23’ 
messages has been one of the regular duties 
of the position of agent and operator at 
Kelloe for many years, and the action of 
the employee in declining to handle them, 
after doing so for nearly three months, can 
only be regarded as a refusal to perform 
the duties assigned to him, which, of course, 
is a dismissal offence.” 

The Board decided not to sustain the 
contention of the employees but recom- 
mended that the man concerned be rein- 
stated without pay for time lost. It 
further recommended that the question of 
classification of duties be discussed jointly 
by the proper railway officers and’ repre- 
sentatives of the employees. 


Case No. 602.—Canadian National 
Railways (Central Region) and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. Dispute concerning the claim 
of a fireman for continuous time from 
9.10 a.m., March 3, to 9.50 p.m., March 5, 
1947. 
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Joint Statement of Facts: The fireman 
was regularly assigned in short turnaround 
passenger service to Trains 29-170 Stratford 
to London to Stratford, via Thorndale 
Subdivision. He was required to report 
for duty at Stratford at 9.10 a.m., March 3, 
for Train 29. Due to storm and snow 
conditions, the Subdivision became blocked: 
with snow and Train 170 was cancelled at 
4.30 p.m. 

It was decided to try to return the fire- 
man to Stratford. He was ordered to 
deadhead on Train 40, London to Toronto 
and Train 39, Toronto. After some diffi- 
culty because of snow blocking the line, 
he arrived at Stratford where he booked: off 
duty at 9.50 p.m., March 5. 

Time return was submitted claiming con- 
tinuous time from the hour and day the 
fireman was required to report for duty at 
Stratford, that is, at 9.10 am., March 3, 
until final release at Stratford at 9.50 p.m. 

The employees contended that it is the 
intent of Article 2 (b) of the Schedule 
governing the service of Firemen, Helpers 
and Hostlers to compensate firemen in short 
turnaround passenger service for the first 
eight hours within 10 and for all time 
thereafter until released at the end of the 
last run at the final terminal. 

The employees further contended that the 
fireman was simply carrying out instructions 
when ordered to deadhead London to Strat- 
ford via Toronto. It was their contention 
also that it was the fact that he was in 
continuous service that prompted the 
officials to order him to deadhead to 
Stratford and had he arrived at Stratford 
at the time his arrival was anticipated, 
there would have been no question of him 
being in continuous service. 

They therefore submitted that he should 
be compensated under the recognized 
practice for men in this service. 

The railway contended that the fireman 
was tied up at London by the railway due 
to the return movement on the assignment 
being cancelled on account of the Thorn- 
dale Subdivision being blocked with snow. 
The company maintained as well that being 
in short turnaround passenger service had 
no bearing on the fireman’s being ordered 
to deadhead from London to Stratford via 
Toronto, as he was so ordered with the 
object of having him available for the 
next trip on his assignment out of Stratford. 

The railway therefore requested that the 
claim for continuous time be declined. 
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The parties to the dispute appeared 
before the Board and submitted additional 
written and oral evidence. 

The Board decided that the employee’s 
claim “is sustained.” 


Case No. 603.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Central Region) and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 
The case concerns the claim of a fireman 
for final terminal delay at Palmerston, 
3.45 p.m., March 4, to 12.05 a.m., March 5, 
1947. 

The fireman was called from the Fire- 
man’s Spare Board at Palmerston for 
March 4 for engine 557 to proceed to 
Whites, slightly more than a mile from 
Palmerston Station, and assist the snow- 
plough extra with two engines to Durham 
and return to Palmerston. Before the 
arrival of 5574 at Whites it was found that 
the snowplough had derailed. Engine 5574 
returned to Palmerston for men and: tools 
to re-rail the snowplough and made several 
trips between Whites and Palmerston, 
reaching the designated ward switch on the 
last trip at approximately 1145 p.m., 
March 4, 1947. 

The fireman claimed final terminal delay 
from 38.45 p.m., March 4 to 12.05 am., 
March 5, 1947. Claim was denied and final 
terminal delay allowed from the time 
locomotive last passed designated switch 
returning to Palmerston, namely 11.45 p.m., 
March 4. 

The employees contended that when 
engine 5574 passed the outer switch at 
Palmerston, road service had commenced 
and, conversely, ended when it again 
entered the yard at Palmerston, which 
entitled the fireman to be compensated for 
any further time held on duty. 

The railway challenged the above- 
mentioned contention of the employees. It 
maintained that this claim “is not in 
accordance with the facts, as such practice 
would be inconsistent with schedule rules 
as road mileage begins and ends at the 
outer main track switch connecting with 
the yard track, consequently, where a series 
of short trips are made it is the estab- 
lished practice to allow final terminal time 
from the time locomotive passes the desig- 
nated switch on the last trip into the 
terminal.” 

The railway therefore maintained that the 
fireman had been properly compensated. 

The Board was of the view that there 
was an emergency and decided that the 
claim of the employees “is not sustained.” 


Case No. 604.—The Canadian National 
Railways (Central Region) and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
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Enginemen. The dispute concerned discip- 
line assessed two firemen in connection 


with collision between two engines at 


Brent, Ontario, on June 15, 1948. 


Joint Statement of Facts: Engines 3707 
and 3364 were in collision on the main 
track within yard limits at Brent, Ontario. 
Both firemen involved were suspended for 
30 days for failure to keep a sharp lookout 
and warn locomotive engineer in sufficient 
time to avoid the collision. 

The employees contended that the 
distance from the west switch, where 
engine 3707 was brought to a full stop, 


and the coal chute where the engine 3364 ~ 


was almost stopped was short enough to 
substantiate the employee’s statements that 
both locomotives involved were moving at 
a very slow rate of speed when each fire- 
man saw the other simultaneously. 

The employees pointed out that at the 
time of the accident track No. 1 next to 
main line was occupied by a train with 
an engine and two cabooses standing ahead 
of the train which obstructed the view of 
the fireman to just a very short distance. 

The employees therefore claimed that the 
discipline was unjust and that the firemen 
should be compensated for lost time. 

The railway contended that from the west 
switch referred to, eastward there is a 
3° 20” curve to the left extending to the 
point of collision. On account of the curve, 
and engine and cars standing on track 
immediately north of main track of inside 
of curve, both firemen “knew that their 
engineer’s view was obstructed and their 
engineers would be depending on them to 
give warning in sufficient time to prevent 
an accident.” 

The railway further contended that while 
the firemen “were apparently looking out, 
it is quite evident that they were not 
keeping a sharp lookout as stated in the 
employees’ contention ...” It therefore 
maintained that the discipline exerted in 
the case of both firemen was equitable. 

The Board, after receiving additional oral 
and written evidence, decided that the con- 
tention of the employees “is not sustained.” 


Case No. 605.—Concerning Canadian 
National Railways (Central Region) and 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. The dispute concerned 
the dismissal of a locomotive fireman at 
Lindsay, effective February 13, 1949, for 
court conviction. 


Joint Statement of Facts: The employee 
in question, assigned to the spare board 
for Locomotive Firemen at Lindsay, was 
involved in an affray that took place in 
a hotel beverage room in Lindsay, Ontario. 
He was arrested for assaulting and obstruct- 
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ing police officers while executing their 
duty, was found guilty and served 30 days 
in jail. For-police court conviction on a 
criminal charge, he was discharged from the 
service of the railway, effective February 13, 
1949. 

The employees contended that the fire- 
man was illegally discharged by the railway. 
They quoted from Article 33A, Investiga- 
tions, which reads as follows: “No fireman, 
helper or -hostler will be suspended or 
dismissed upon any charge, without first 
having been given a fair and impartial 
investigation and his responsibility estab- 
lished, etc.” 

Attention was drawn to the fact that 
when the General Chairman (A. E. 
Matthews) representing the fireman was 
informed of the dismissal without an 
investigation having been held, a request 
was made to the District Officers for an 
investigation. The request was denied, the 
Officers claiming that they were privileged 
to decide whether or not it was necessary 
to conduct an investigation. 

The employees therefore submitted that 
the fireman should be reinstated to his 
former standing and be compensated for 
time lost. 

The railway contended that at the time 
of his dismissal, the fireman took no 
exception to it and after his release from 
jail did not contact the local officers at 
Lindsay in order that a formal statement 
could be taken. Appeals were made on 
his behalf by his son and by the General 
Chairman of the Brotherhood. 

The company also maintained that while 
employed, he “did not render satisfactory 
service either to his fellow employees or 
the Company.” It therefore contended that 
“there are no reasonable grounds for the 
request for reinstatement or for compensa- 
tion for time lost.” 

In its decision, the Board stated that 
“the claim of the employees is sustained 
to the extent that the railways violated 
Rule 33 of the current schedule, but in 
view of the evidence presented the claim 


for reinstatement and payment for time 
out of service of (the fireman) is not 
sustained.” 


Case No. 606.—Concerning Canadian 
National Railways (Western Region) ex 
parte and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen ex parte. The dispute was in 
connection with the dismissal and request 
for reinstatement of a conductor of Hanna, 
Alberta, with full seniority rights and 
reimbursement for all time lost from 
January 3, 1950. The case was heard on 
July 11, 1950. 

Joint Statement of Facts: On October 14, 
1949, the conductor was notified by letter 
that he had been discharged from the rail- 
way effective September 15. The reason 
given for his dismissal, was that he had 
been an “undesirable employee.” 

The railway submitted evidence showing 
that the conductor had been convicted on 
a charge of having “knowingly and wilfully 
(committed) an act contributing to a 
child’s being or likely to become a juvenile 
delinquent, contrary to Section 33 (b) of 
the Juvenile Delinquents Act.” The 
defendant was sentenced “to pay a fine of 
$100 and in default serve one month.” 


The case was appealed to a higher court 
and the presiding judge quashed the con- 
viction and ordered the $100 fine to be 
returned to the appellant. 

The company submitted that the con- 
ductor did not deny the facts, that the 
facts were not denied in the judgment of 
the. court, and that the reason for the 
conductor’s discharge had not been altered 
by the fact that his conviction had been 
quashed. 

The employees maintained that since his 
appeal had been upheld and his conviction 
had been quashed, the conductor should be 
reinstated with full seniority and reim- 
bursed for all time lost since January. 3, 
1950. 

The parties concerned appeared before 
the Board and presented additional written 
and oral evidence. 

The Board decided that the contention 
of the employees “is not sustained.” 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Mining 
Coal Mining 


Sypney Mines, N.S.—O.up Sypnry CoLuieries 
LIMITED AND THE UNITED MINE WorRKERS 
or AMERICA, DISTRICT 26. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1950 to January 31, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The 
company recognizes the mine committee in 
the discharge of their duties as provided for 
in the agreements which applies to all union 
members and to all who are eligible to 
membership in the union. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
from the pay of all union members all dues, 
fines and initiation fees, and also assess- 
ments and levies for strictly union pur- 
poses. The maximum amount to be so 
pee in any one month shall not exceed 


Hours: 8 per day; if necessary, certain 
employees may be required to work up to 4 
hour longer to facilitate their own work or 
the work of the next shift or day. Overtime: 
mechanics, blacksmiths, and carpenters 
(except when employed as shaftmen) will be 
paid time and one-half for overtime and 
double time for work on Sundays and on 7 
specified holidays; this does not apply to 
continuous service men or to men supplying 
for absentees. Rope splicers who work less 
than 4 hours overtime will be paid a half 
shift and those who work over 4 hours a 
full shift. Rope splicers at Princess colliery, 
when putting on new rope, will be paid time 
and one-half for overtime and double time 
for Sundays and 7 holidays. Shovel oper- 
ators and boom operators shall be paid 
double time when called out on Sundays and 
on 7 holidays. 

Vacations with pay will be granted to 
employees covered by the agreement in 
accordance with the Supplementary Finding 
and Directions of the National War Labour 
Board, dated January 20, 1944, as modified 
by later negotiations. 

Wage rates for certain classes: the agree- 
ment contains schedules of mining rates for 
the Florence and Princess collieries showing 
the rates per ton of coal mined, rates for 
timbering, pushing, ete. Where daily rates 


are given, they are as follows: surface—tally ~ 


boys $7.04; lamproom boys, compressor oilers 
(boys) $7.34; labourers, bank and _ screen- 
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and Wage | 


pit tub oilers 
washhouse and 
boiler tenders, blacksmiths’ helpers $8.53; 
lamproom men doing repairs, compressormen 
with oilers, tubmen and 2nd class carpenters, 


pickmen, teamsters, 
conveyormen $8.24; 


men, 
$8.14; 


screen and bank mechanics, brook and 
reservoir pumpmen $8.64; colliery mechanics 
$8.69 and $8.95; electricians, carpenters lst 


class $8.69; chauffeurs, truck drivers and 
tractor operators $8.70; shaftmen $9.37; 
welders $9.53; masons (surface) $9.75. 


Underground—trapper boys $6.93; pick boys 
$7.54; labourers, drivers, spraggers, couplers, 
pit tub oilers, pan movers, jig and balance 
onsetters, pit stablemen, pushers $8.14; man 
cage onsetters, landing tenders, pickmen, 
bratticemen, timbermen, pack builders, chock 
builders $8.24; rollermen $8.26; electric 
enginemen, haulage enginemen $8.14 to $8.70; 
machine repairers $8.69; pipemen $8.70; rope 
examiners and splicers, mine mechanics $8.95; 
chock drawers $9.25; mechanized mining 
rates—joy loader operators, cutting machine 
operators $11.90; borers, operators of duck- 
bills, EHimco machine or other types of 
loaders $11.40; shuttle car operators $10.90; 
mechanics and electricians with loading units 
$9.55; others employed at face with loading 
unit $9.25. Banking station—firemen $8.72, 
boom operator $9.40, shovel operator $10.16. 
Electrical department—linemen, electricians, 
Ist class $10.21, 2nd class $9.58, helpers $8.69. 
Provision is made for the election of check- 
weighmen and for grievance procedure. 


STeLLARTON, N.S.—THE Acapta Coat Com- 
PANY, LIMITED, AND THE UNITED MINE 
Workers OF AMERICA, DISTRICT 26. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1950, to January 31, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one between Old 
Sydney Collieries Limited, Sydney Mines, and 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
District 26, summarized above, with the 
following differences:— 

Hours: certain departments of the ‘com- 
pany will work only 7 hours on Saturdays. 
With regard to overtime this agreement 
provides only that no change will be made 
in the special privileges enjoyed by the 
employees in the matters of overtime and 
double time for Sundays and 7 specified 
holidays. 

This agreement contains a provision that 
no change will be made in the differentials 
in favour of machine mining as against hand 
mining rates in certain sections of the 
ed tg and the differentials for double 
shift. 


Manufacturing 


Vegetable Foods 


Toronto, OntT.—CHrIstTIr’s BREAD, LIMITED, 
AND THE BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY 
Workers’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
AMERICA, Factory Bakers’ LocaL 264. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, to April 30, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year until a new agreement has heen 


signed or until this agreement has been 
cancelled or terminated by either party upon 
30 days’ notice. It is agreed, however, 
that, should the cost-of-living index of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics show a sub- 
stantial increase over the index as of May, 
1950, the union may, upon 30 days’ written 
notice after April 1, 1951, request a discus- 
sion of classification wage rates only. This 
agreement is similar to the one between 
Christie, Brown and Company Limited and 
Christie’s Bread Limited and the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union 
of America, Local 264, summarized in the 
Lagour GazerTe for January, 1950, p. 71, 
with the following changes and additions:— 


This agreement does not cover working 
conditions in the biscuit department. 


Hourly wage rates, in most cases, are 
increased by 4 cents per hour. In lieu of a 
3-cent per hour addition to the straight-time 
hourly classification rates, the company 
agrees to put into effect and to pay the full 
cost of a non-occupational benefit plan which 
will include non-occupational accidental death 
coverages and non-occupational accident and 
sickness insurance for employees, hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical insurance, and medical 
benefits during confinement in a hospital, for 
employees and their dependents. The benefit 
plan will go into effect on November 19, 1950. 
The terms and conditions of the company’s 
present group life insurance plan shall con- 
tinue on a contributory basis as heretofore. 


Toronto, OntT.—CHRISTIE, BROWN AND Com- 
PANY, LIMITED, AND THE BAKERY AND 
CONFECTIONERY WORKERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, FACTORY 
Bakers’ Locar 264. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, to April 30, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year until a new agreement has been 
signed or until this agreement has been 
cancelled or terminated by either party upon 
30 days’ notice. This agreement is similar 
to the one between Christie Brown and 
Company limited and Christie’s Bread 
Limited and the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union of America, 
Local 264 (L.G., Jan., 1950, p. 71), in so 
far as the latter applies to the biscuit 
department, with the following changes:— 


A clause has been added which provides 
that all employees at the Lakeshore plant 
shall be granted one hour off with pay for 
each 9-hour shift, this hour to include full 
lunch and the two-15-minute rest periods. 

Hourly wage rates are increased for all 
employees in the service of the company on 
August 7, 1950, by 4 cents, effective May 1, 
1950, and by an additional 3 cents, effective 
August 7, 1950. 


Rubber Products 


Toronto, OnT.—GuTTA PERCHA AND RUBBER, 
LIMITED AND THE UNITED Rupper, Cork, 
LINOLEUM AND PLASTIC WORKERS OF 
America, Loca 136. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 31, 
1950, to August 31, 1951, and thereafter, 
subject to 30 days’ notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole and exclu- 
sive collective bargaining agent for all 
eligible employees. oth parties agree that 
membership in the union is a voluntary act 
of each individual employee. 


a 


Check-off: the company will make arrange- 
ments to permit union members to have their 
monthly union dues deducted from their 
wages upon authorization; such authorization 
shall be subject to cancellation only during 
the last 7 days of the stated term of the 
agreement. 

Hours: day and night shifts—8 per day 
Monday through Friday (except where night 
shift ends Saturday morning), a 40-hour 
week; engineering department—as arranged 
to fit in with above hours, except that 
standard hours for power house and boiler 
room will be a 6-day, 424-hour week, with 
daily hours as arranged by the engineering 
department. Overtime: time and one-half for 
all work in excess of regular hours and for 
work on Saturdays and Sundays (except 
where they are part of regular shift); 
double time for work on 8 specified paid 
holidays. 


Vacations with pay: one week after 1 
year’s seniority, 2 weeks after 5 years’ 
seniority and 3 weeks after 15 years’ 


seniority; employees with less than 1 year’s 
seniority will be granted one-half day for 
each month of service. 


Wage rates shall be the rates in effect 
prior to the signing of the agreement, in- 
creased by 7 cents per hour with the increase 
incorporated into the rate structure as 
follows: 7 cents per hour added to all time 
work rates, 5:1 cents added to all Bedaux 
base rates, a percentage added to all piece 
work rates by occupational groups to reflect 
an increase of 7 cents per hour on earnings. 
An additional adjustment will be made in 
the rates of skilled engineering trade per- 
sonnel bringing their rates up to the follow- 
ing amounts (including the general wage 
increase of 7 cents): engineer $1.10 to $1.38, 
carpenters $1.16 to $1.36; electricians $1.22 
to $1.42, millwrights $1.19 to $1.39, oilers 
$1.05 to $1.19, steamfitters $1.17 to $1.37, 
painters (grades 2 and 3) $1.10 and $1.20, 
tool maker $1.43, lathe operators $1.20 to 
$1.40, bench fitter and general machinist $1.18 
to $1.38, machine shop (lead man) $1.50, 
welder (grade 2) $1.33, storemen $1.13. The 
above rates are retroactive to August 14, 
1950. Skilled engineering trade personnel on 
the payroll of August 14, 1950, will be 
granted retroactive pay in the amount of $30. 

Off-shift differential: a bonus of 5 cents 
per hour will be paid for a third 8-hour 
shift, for the second shift normally ending 
at 7 or 8 am. and for abnormal shifts 
commencing after 1 p.m. and finishing after 
12.30 am., and a bonus of 3 cents per hour 
for the second 8-hour shift and for abnormal 
shifts commencing at 11 a.m., or later, and 
finishing before 12.30 a.m. (excluding part- 
time office cleaners). 

Provision is made for grievance precedure, 
seniority rights and the health and safety of 
employees. 


Wood Products 


WINNIPEG, MAn.—Brown AND RUTHERFORD 
LIMITED AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD 
oF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 1901. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1950, to May 31, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. Should the 
company cease operations for reasons beyond 
its control while the agreement remains in 
force, its expiry date shall be postponed 
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until 6 months after the resumption of 
normal operations. The company recognizes 
the union as the employee’s sole collective 
bargaining agent. There shall be no discrim- 
ination, intimidation, interference, restraint 
or coercion with respect to any employee 
because of membership or non-membership in 
the union. 

Hours: for mill employees—8 per day 
Monday through Friday, 4 on Saturday, a 
44-hour week; for yard employees—48 per 
week. The company has agreed to recognize 
the principle of a 40-hour week to be put 
into effect after the parties have mutually 
agreed that the industry as a whole is 
prepared for it. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of regular weekly 
working hours and for work on Sundays and 
on 7 statutory holidays. The above provi- 
sions regarding hours and overtime do not 
apply to millwrights, repair and maintenance 
men and their assistants. There shall be no 
work done on Labour Day. After 2 years’ 
continuous service employees shall be entitled 
to 3, and after 3 years’ continuous service 
to 7, paid holidays (the previous agreement 
provided for 3 paid holidays after 3 years’ 
and 7 paid holidays after 5 years’ continuous 
service). . 

Vacations with pay: after 6 months’ con- 
tinuous service an employee shall receive 4 
day for each month worked, until he has 
been so employed for 12 months; thereafter 
he shall receive one week per year. 

Hourly wage rates in effect immediately 
prior to the effective date of the agreement 
shall be increased by 5 per cent or by 5 
cents per hour, whichever is greater. for the 
period from June 1, 1950, to December 31, 
1950, and by 10 per cent or by 10 cents per 
hour for the period from January 1, 1951, 
to May 31, 1952. This latter increase does 
not apply to employees engaged in manufac- 
turing common or rough lumber, shippers, 
yard men, truck drivers and labourers; these 
employees shall be paid an increase suffi- 
cient to elevate their rates of pay to the 
rates prevailing in other lumber yards in the 
Greater Winnipeg area. The above increases 


will bring the hourly wage rates up to the’ 


following amounts (for the periods from 
June 1, 1950, to December 31, 1950, and 
from January 1, 1951, to May 31, 1952, 
respectively): stairmen $1.26 and _ $1.32; 
benchmen 95 cents to $1.26 and $1 to $1.32; 
stickermen $1 to $1.26 and $1.05 to $1.32; 
shapermen 95 cents to $1.21 and $1 to $1.27; 
general machinemen, charge hands $1.26 and 
$1.32; millwrights $1.10 to $1.16 and $1.16 to 
$1.21; assistants 90 cents to $1.05 and 95 
zents to $1.10; machine and detail men 85 
cents to $1 and 90 cents to $1.05; machine 
helpers (adult) 75 to 85 cents and 80 to 90 
cents; breakoutmen 90 cents to $1.05 and 95 
cents to $1.10; glaziers 85 to 95 cents and 
90 cents to $1; yard men 65 to 80 cents and 
prevailing rates; truck drivers 75 to 85 cents 
and prevailing rates. 

Escalator clause: from and after June 1, 
1951, the rates of pay for all categories of 
employees shall be increased 2 cents per 
hour for every 3 point increase in the cost- 
of-living index as published by the Dominion 
Government for May, 1951, and shall be 
decreased on the same scale for a decrease 
in the cost-of-living index, but the rates of 
pay shall not be lower than those given 
above. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
the settling of disputes. 
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Metal Products 


Gat, OnT.—GaLtt Metat INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED AND UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
AMERICA. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 2, 
1950, to October 2, 1951. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole and exclusive 
bargaining agent for all eligible employees. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly union dues from the earnings of all 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union; the authorization may 
be revoked by the employee on 6 months’ 
notice. 


Hours: 9 per day Monday through Thurs- 
day, 8 on Friday, a 44-hour week. Overtime: 
employees, with the exception of watchmen 
and guards, shall be paid time and one-half 
for work in excess of above hours (firemen 
after 56 hours in any one work week) and 
for work on Saturdays, Sundays and on 8 


specified paid holidays. 

Rest periods: there shall be one 10-minute 
rest period in the forenoon and one in the 
afternoon. In addition, each employee shall 
be allowed a respite of 5 minutes imme- 
diately prior to the end of each half shift. 

Vacations with pay: employees with less 
than 5 years’ continuous service shall be 
granted one week and employees with 5 or 
more years’ continuous service two weeks. 

Hourly wage rates: tool maker 95 cents to 
$1.38, machinist 95 cents to $1.18, mainten- 
ance men, die setters 95 cents to $1.13, 
inspectors 95 cents to $1.14, shipper 99 cents 
to $1.08, shipper helpers 95 to 98 cents, 
stockkeepers and stockkeepers’ helpers 95 
cents to $1.03, firemen, general help (male) 
95 cents. Male starting rates of 87 cents 
and female starting rates of 60 cents will 
be paid for all day-work classifications with 
a 4-cent per hour increase after the first 30 
days and an additional increase of 4 cents 
after the second 30 days’ probation, thereby 
establishing a rate of 95 cents for males and 
of 68 cents for females after the full 60 days’ 
probation; for youths under 18 years of age 
female rates shall apply. 

Off-shift differential: employees, with the 
exception of watchmen, guards and firemen, 
shall receive a bonus of 5 cents per hour 
for complete evening and complete night 
shifts. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the appointment of 
a Safety and Health Committee. 


Construction 


Buildings and Structures 


CauLeary, ALTA—ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF CALGARY AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
Workers, Loca 348. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1950, to December 31, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Union security: for all electrical work the 
employers shall hire only members of the 
union in good standing. Should the union 
be unable to furnish workmen within 24 
hours of receiving a request, it shall issue 
working permits to workmen who apply and 
are recommended by the employer until such 
time as it can furnish men. Members of the 


union shall not work for employers who do 
not comply with the ‘provisions of this agree- 
ment (this does not apply to regular main- 
tenance, municipal or government work when 
this is not done by the employer). : 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: double time shall 
be paid for all work, except shift work, 
performed outside of the regularly’ scheduled 
working hours and on Saturdays, Sundays, 8 
specified holidays and all general holidays 
declared by the Provincial or Federal Govy- 
ernments; when a holiday falls on a Sunday 
the following Monday shall be considered a 
holiday. Each shop shall have the right to 
employ one journeyman for emergency work 
on Saturday morning, same to be paid at 
straight time. Country work is to be done 
according to the Provincial Maximum Hours 
of ies Act (not more than 48 hours per 
week). 


Vacations with pay: each employee shall 
be granted 2 weeks annually. Every week the 
employer shall place 4 per cent holiday with 
pay stamps in the employee’s stamp book. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: July 1, 1950, 
to December 31, 1950—foremen $1.70, 
journeymen $1.55; January 1, 1951, to 
December 31, 1951—foremen $1.75, journey- 
men $1.60. Apprentices as per the Alberta 
Apprenticeship Act; helpers shall be paid 
according to the apprenticeship act in respect 
to years of service and per cent of journey- 
man’s rate plus 5 per cent. Workmen 
required to work outside the jurisdiction of 
the local union, where a higher rate of 
wages prevails, shall be paid the higher rate. 


Night shift differential: night shift work 
shall be paid for at the rate of 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. Workmen must work at 
least 2 consecutive shifts to be considered on 
night shift. 


Transportation: the employer shall furnish 
transportation to and from all jobs within 
the city limits. On out-of-town work the 
employer shall furnish transportation, board 
and all other necessary expenses and also 
pe Sreyeling time on the basis of 8 hours 
in 

Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes and an apprenticeship plan. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Electric Railways and Local Bus Lines 


OTTAWA, ONT—OTTAWA TRANSPORTATION 
CoMMISSION AND AMALGAMATED ASSO- 
CIATION OF STREET ELEcTRIC RAILWAY 
AND Motor CoacH EMPLOYEES OF 
AMERICA, DIVISION 279. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1952, provided, how- 
ever that either party may by written notice, 
delivered not later than November 15, 1951, 
require renegotiation of the wage rates for 
the year 1952. The commission agree to 
bargain exclusively with the union in respect 
to all eligible employees so long as the union 
remains the certified bargaining representa- 
tive. There shall be no discrimination, 
intimidation or coercion because of member- 
ship or non-membership in the union. 


Check-off: both parties agree to the estab- 
lishment of a voluntary but irrevocable 
check-off of union dues, except that employees 
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who were subject to the check-off at the 
date of the inception of this agreement shall 
remain subject thereto during the life of the 
agreement. The previous agreement provided 
for a voluntary and revocable check-off. 


Hours: 8 per day (platform time 8} hours), 
a 48-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
shall be paid to car and bus operators for 
time worked in excess of 8} hours (this does 
not apply to chartered runs), to all employees 
called out for emergency work after working 
a full day, to trackmen, day staff employees 
of power house, car shop, car shed, bus 
garage and line department for emergency 
work on Sundays and legal holidays and to 
employees who are requested to work on 
their day off; time and one-quarter for work 
on Sundays and on §8 specified holidays. 
Employees engaged in overtime work shall be 
given meal tickets. 


Vacation with pay: employees with less 
than one year’s service shall be entitled to 
one-half day for each month worked, to be 
taken in the year following the one in which 
they were hired; after one year’s qualifying 
service an employee shall be entitled to 7 
days off with 6 days’ pay; after 2 or more 
qualifying years to 14 days off with 12 days’ 
pay. A qualifying year shall be one in which 
an employee has been employed for the full 
year and has performed 2,000 hours of work 
or in which, in the case of employees hired 
prior to May 1, he has worked an average 
of 165 hours a month during his employ- 
ment in such year, provided, however, that 
the above provision regarding vacations for 
employees with less than one year’s service 
shall continue to apply as far as vacations 
for the year following the one in which they 
were hired are concerned. In computing the 
qualifying period, regularly booked 6-hour 
runs shall be treated in the same manner 
as 8-hour runs. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
operators $1.15 (first 18 months $1.05 to 
$1.13), linemen (first to fourth class) $1.17 
to $1.07, groundmen $1.01 to $1.05, water 
plant operator $1.10 and $1.15, substation 
operator $1.08 and $1.10, learner $1.05, 
maintenance and repair men $1.12 and $1.23, 
helper $1 to $1.07; motor mechanic, body 
mechanic, automotive electrician $1.13 to 
$1.25; apprentices from 81 cents in first year 
to $1.01 in fifth year; garage attendants $1 
to $1.16; blacksmiths $1.10 and $1.20, car- 
penters $1.07 to $1.20, machinists $1.11 to 
$1.25; pitmen, car body and truck repair 
men, painters $1.06 to $1.15; upholsterers 
$1.01 to $1.18; welders $1.06 to $1.25; 
armature winders, electricians $1.06 to $1.19; 
firemen $8.48 (per day); cleaners $1; track- 
men $1.01 to $1.044; track welder $1.06 to 
$1.10; switchmen, truck drivers $1 to $1.043; 
labourer 81 cents to $1; watchmen $7.04 to 
$7.48 (per day). With a few exceptions, 
the above rates represent an increase of 
from 15 to 18 cents per hour over the 
previous rates. 

The commission will provide employees 
with free transportation on its regular car 
and bus services. All operators will be 
supplied by the commission with uniform 
clothing and trackmen, employed at drain 
work during the spring and fall, with rubber 
boots. 

Provision is made for an Insurance and 
Sick Benefit Plan, seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 
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Storage 


Fort WILLIAM AND Port ArTHUR, ONT.— 
CERTAIN TERMINAL ELEVATOR COMPANIES 
AND BrorHeRHOOD OF RAILWAY AND 
STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, 
EXPRESS AND STATION EMPLOYEES, LOCAL 
650. 

Agreements to be in effect from January I, 
1950, to December 31, 1951. The companies 
recognize the union as the exclusive bargain- 
ing agency for all eligible employees for the 
duration of this agreement. The principle 
of “open shop” is maintained and there will 
be no discrimination against any employee 
because of membership or non-membership in 
the union. 


Check-off: there shall be a _ voluntary 
revocable check-off of monthly union dues. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Satur- 
day, a 48-hour week. Overtime: hourly 
rated employees shall be paid time and 
one-half for all work over the regular 8 
hours per day and on 2 specified holidays 
and double time for work on Sundays and 
on 6 specified paid holidays; monthly rated 
employees shall be paid at pro rata rates 
for all overtime and for work on 8 holidays. 
Except in case of emergency, no employee 
shall be required to work more than 114 
hours in any one shift, such time to include 
both regular time and overtime. 


Vacations with pay: 2 weeks to monthly 
rated employees with one or more years of 
service and to hourly rated employees who 
have worked not less than 46 weeks in a 
period of 52 consecutive weeks. 


Wage rates (for the periods from January 
1, 1950, to September 30, 1950, and from 
October 1, 1950, to December 31, 1951, 
respectively): for ordinary labourers, in- 
cluding shovellers, $1 and $1.02 per hour 
for all other classes of hourly rated 
employees, including assistant weighmen, 
electricians assistants, millwrights’ assistants, 
cleaner men, bin floor men, oilers, etc., $1.05 
and $1.07 per hour (previous rates were 
95 cents per hour for ordinary labourers 
and $1 for other hourly rated employees) ; 
for all monthly rated men the rate of pay 
existing as at December 31, 1949, shall be 
increased by $10.40 and $14.56 per month. 
When hourly rated men are appointed to 
act in a supervisory capacity they shall be 
paid 10 cents per hour extra. 

Off-shift differential: all employees shall 
receive 5 cents per hour extra for all work 
performed on any other than their regular 
day. shift. : 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Service 


Business and Personal 


Toronto, Ont.—-Toronro LAUNDERERS AND 
Dry CLEANERS LIMITED AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CLEANING AND 
Dye House Workers, Locat 180 
(CLEANERS AND Dyers Unton). 

Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1950, to August 31, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
and exclusive collective bargaining agency 
for all eligible employees. There shall be 
no discrimination, intimidation or coercion 
against any employee because of his union 
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or non-union affiliation or because of his 
activity or lack of activity in any labour 
organization. 

Check-off: the parties agree to a voluntary 
but irrevocable check-off of union dues. 

Hours: in the laundry division 40 and in 
the dry cleaning division 424 per week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of the standard weekly hours and 
for work on Sundays and on one statutory 
holiday, except when they form part of 
an employee’s standard work week. All 
employees will be granted 7 specified paid 
holidays (an increase of one). The present 
system of rest periods will be continued. 


Vacations with pay: after 1 year’s con- 
tinuous service 1 week, after 2 years’ service 
1 week and 1 day, after 3 years’ service 1 
week and 2 days, after 4 years’ service 1 
week and 3 days and after 5 years’ service 
2 weeks. 

Hourly wage rates: female employees and 
boys under 18 years—starting rate 56 cents, 
after 6 weeks 60 cents; males over 18 years 
—starting rate 78 cents, after 6 weeks 85 
cents, wash men 98 cents; employees in the 
laundry department will be given additional 
incentive pay, depending on their produc- 
tion; drycleaning department—checkers, 
shippers, inspectors, baggers 60 to 71 cents; 
silk spotting and silk finishing 60 to 86 cents, 
drycleaners 82 to 98 cents, wool pressers 94 
cents per unit plus 3 cents per hour. The 
above rates represent an increase of 5 cents 
per hour over the rates previously in effect. 
The company agrees to continue its practice 
of paying a Christmas bonus. 

A night shift differential of 5 cents per 
hour will be paid for time worked after 
6 p.m. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Lonpon, ONT—MIDDLESEX PROPERTIES 
LIMITED (OPERATING THE Horet Lonpon) 
AND THE HoTEL AND RESTAURANT 
EMPLOYEES AND BARTENDERS INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION, Loca. 37. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1950, to October 1, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice during the 
month of August. The company recognizes 
the union as the sole and exclusive collective 
bargaining agent for all eligible employees. 
There will be no discrimination, intimidation, 
interference, restraint or coercion because of 
membership or non-membership in the union. 


Hours of work vary in accordance with a 
schedule which forms part of the agreement. 

Vacations with pay: 2 weeks will be 
granted after one year’s continuous service. 

Daily wage rates: housekeeping department 
—linen maids, chambermaids $3.95 to $4.70; 
housemen $4.90 to $5.80, window washers 
$5.25 to $6.60, wall washer $4.40 to $5.25; 
service department—day bell boy $1.75 to 
$2.30, night bell boy $2.75 to $3.75, elevator 
man $4 to $5.20, baggage porter $3.15 to 
$3.95, doorman $3.75 to $4.25; dining room 
—waiters, waitresses $3.85 to $4.85; busboys 
$3.75 to $4.25; kitchen department—sauce 
cook, swing cook, pastry cook and baker $7.25 
to $8.95; night cook, gardemanger, butcher 
$6.25 to $8.25; boilerman $6.25 to $7.60; 
roast cook $5.85 to $6.95, assistant baker and 
pastry cook $5.40 to $6.40, assistant cook 
$5.25 to $6.05, breakfast cook $4.75 to $6.25, 
assistant butcher $4.25 to $6.60; ware 
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washers, pot washer, kitchen porter,- night 
porter $4.55 to $4.90; head pantry girl $4.90 
to $5.75, pantry girls $4.45 to $4.70, vegetable 
cleaners $3.95 to $4.75, assistant storekeeper 
$4.25 to $4.95, stewards clerk $4.25 to $4.90; 
cocktail lounge—bartenders $7.05 to $7.55, 
barboys $4.25 to $5.25, waiters $3.75 to $4.25; 
beverage room—tapman $5.25 to $6.05, 
waiters $3.75 to $4.30, glass washers $3.75, 
porter $4.75 to $5.75; engineer—ice cutter 
$4.25 to $5.25, plasterer $8.25, carpenter $7.85, 
painter $7.05, plumber $8.60; laundry—utility 
man $5.40 to $6.40, laundry washman $5.40 
to $6.15, extractor operator $5.40 to $5.75, 


female staff $4.25 to $5. In addition to the 
above rates the company may, at its discre- 
tion and according to its merit rating plan, 
pay employees special merit rates. 

Sick leave with pay up to a maximum of 
5 days in any one year shall be granted, 
where necessary, to full time regular 
employees with one or more years of con- 
tinuous service. Under no circumstances 
shall such leave be cumulative. The allow- 
ance for sick pay shall only commence after 
the third day of illness. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the repeal 
of two agreements, the amendment of 
eleven others and the correction of one of 
them, and the extension of two new agree- 
ments. In addition to those summarized 
below, they include: the amendment of the 
agreements for retail stores at Granby and 
for barbers and hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
issue of January 27. The amendment of 
the agreement for retail stores at Farnham 
in the issue of February 3; the repeal of 
the agreements for municipal employees at 
Jonquiére and at Kenogami, the amend- 
ment of the agreement for tannery 
employees in the province and a correc- 
tion of an amendment for the metal trades 
industry at Quebec in the issue of 
February 10. 


Requests for amendments to the agree- 
ments for the building trades at Chicoutimi 
and at Three Rivers, for the dressmaking 
industry and for tannery employees in the 
province, for grocers and butchers at 
Sherbrooke, and for retail stores at Rich- 
mond and Melbourne and at Windsor were 
gazetted January 27; for freight handlers 
(longshoremen, inland and coastal), for 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement 
which concern wages, hours of Jabour, apprentice- 


ship, and certain other conditions made binding 


throughout the province or within a certain district 
on all employers and employees in the trade or 
industry covered by the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the application, 
with or without changes as considered advisable by 
the Minister, The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. Tach 
agreement is administered and enforced by a joint 
committee of the parties, References to the sum- 
mary of this Act and to amendments to it are 
given in the Lasour Gazette, January, 1949, page 65. 
Proceedings under this Act and earlier legislation 
have been noted in the Lasour Gazerre monthly 
since June, 1934. 
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funeral undertakers, for the ornamental 
iron and bronze industry and for printing 
trades at Montreal, for the men’s and: boys’ 
clothing industry in the province, for 
retail stores at Rimouski, for the building 
trades at Sherbrooke and for iron oxide 
miners at Red Mill, were gazetted 
February 10. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the levy of assessments on the 
parties to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Textiles and Clothing 


Lapies’ CLOAK AND Suir INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated January 25, 
and gazetted February 3, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Jan., 1947, p. 48; June, 1948, p. 619: 
Aug., 1949, p. 987; Jan., 1950, p. 77, and 
previous issues). 


Minimum wage rates for employees work- 
ing on an hourly or weekly basis only: fully 
skilled cutter $1.282; semi-skilled cutter 972 
cents; trimmer 98% cents; fur tailor $1.06; 
assistant fur tailor, machine baster, special 
machine operator 792 cents; button sewer, 
general hand and examiner 562 cents per 
hour. 


Minimum wage rates for piece-work (piece 
rates to be fixed to yield at least the follow- 
ing rates for workers in the following 
classes): skilled operator (male) $1.283; 
skilled operator (female) $1.053; section 
operator (male or female), top presser, 
machine presser $1.282; under presser $1.22; 
piece presser, semi-skilled operator (male) 
973 cents; semi-skilled operator (female) 
914 cents; skirt maker, lining maker, 
finisher, hand baster 793 cents. Piece-work 
rates will be the same for male and female 
employees. 


Minimum weekly wage rates for appren- 
tices: apprentice operators, pressers and fur 
tailors from $15.40 per week in first 6 
months to $38.56 after 36 months; apprentice 
skirt makers, lining makers, finishers, 
machine basters, hand basters and special 
machine operators from $15.40 per week in 
first 6 months to $31.84 after 24 months; 
apprentice cutters and trimmers from $15.40. 
in the first 6 months to $51.36 after 48 
months; apprentice button sewers, general 
hands and examiners from $15.40 in first 6 
months to $22.60 after 18 months. 
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Ai! of the above wage rates are to be 
in effect from December 1, 1950, and rep- 
resent an increase of 7 per cent over the 
rates previously in effect. Notwithstanding 
the minimum rates per hour set forth in the 
present agreement all piece-work rates shall 
be increased by 7 per cent as and from 
December 1, 1950. 


MILLINERY INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated February 1, 
and gazetted February 10, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., March, 1947, p. 369, Sept., p. 1307; 
June, 1949, p. 736). 

Vacation with pay: 2 weeks with pay 
(previously one week), after at least one 
year in the industry and at least 6 months’ 
service with the same employer previous to 
June 30 in any year. Vacation pay to 
be calculated as follows: those employees 
who, during the period from July 1 of any 
year to June 30 of the following year have 
worked a minimum total of 1,400 hours (8 
full months) are entitled to 2 weeks’ pay 
at their individual weekly rate; employees 
who have worked less than the time stipu- 
lated above are entitled to 4 per cent 
(previously 2 per cent), of their gross earn- 
ings. Employees with a minimum of 2 
months’ service, in the event of termination 
of employment, are entitled to 4 per~cent 
(previously 2 per cent), of the wages earned 
by them after June 30 preceding their 
termination of employment. 

Minimum weekly wage rates in zone I: 
hand blocker $57.96; blocker $53.60; cutter, 
straw operator, fabric operator $52.29; 
draper $36.60; trimmer draper $32.40; 
trimmers $29.50; zone II—10 per cent less 
than minimum rates of zone I, (The above 
rates represent increases ranging from $4.50 
to $7.76 per week over those formerly in 
effect.) 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


UncorruGAteD Paper Box InNpustry, Prov- 
INCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated February 1, 
and gazetted February 10, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
in the district of Montreal (L.G., Dec., 1947, 
p. 1802; Aug., 1948, p. 871; March, 1949, 
p. 301, Oct., p. 1246; April, 1950, p. 516) . 

Specified paid holidays: the number of 
paid holidays is now increased to 3 by the 
eee of Christmas Day and Labour 

ay. 

Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I 
(Montreal district) for female employees: 
set-up department—forelady 68 cents; hand 
worker (class A) 63 cents; hand worker 
(class C) covering machine operator, stay- 
ing machine operator, Stoke & Smith 
machine operator, top-piece machine oper- 
ator 56 cents; hand-fed machine table 
gummer, packer and _ tier, four-corner 
machine feeder, operators on machines not 
classified above 54 cents; folding depart- 
ment—forelady 68 cents; stitcher operator 
56 cents; stripper, folder, packer and tier, 
Brightwood machine feeder, automatic glue- 
ing machine feeder, operators of machines 
not classified above 54 cents. (The above 
rates in most cases are from 5 cents to 7 
cents per hour higher than those previously 
in effect.) Basic hourly wage rates for 
female employees are from 40 cents per 
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hour during the first 3 months and 45 cents 
during the second 3 months to 50 cents per 
hour during the fourth 3 months instead of 
from 40 cents during the first 6 months to 
48 cents in the fourth 3 months as pre- 
viously in effect. The classifications hand 
labeller 54 cents and labelling machine oper- 
ator 56 cents per hour are added to the 
schedule of minimum rates for the set-up 
department. 


Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I for 
male employees: set-up department—foreman . 
$1.19 assistant $1.04; scorer, cutter on knife 
(first class) 95 cents; cutter on knife 
(second class) 85 cents; end-piece operator 
(single) 84 cents; end-piece operator 
(double) 87 cents; four-corner stayer oper- 
ator 91 cents; feeder (four-corner stayer), 
punch operator 77 cents; circular saw oper- 
ator 78 cents; slitter operator 80 cents; bale 
press operator 76 cents; folding department 
—foreman $1.19, assistant $1.04; die maker 
$1.06, assistant die maker 78 cents; auto- 
matic glueing machine makeready man 99 
cents; Brightwood machine makeready man 
91 cents; feeder (Brightwood machine), 
feeder (cylinder box press) 77 cents; cutter 
on knife (first class), cylinder box pressman 
95 cents; cutter on knife (second class) 85 
cents; stripper 74 cents; bale press operator 
76 cents; general—machinist (first class) 95 
cents; maintenance and repairman, truck 
driver 82 cents; shipper 90 cents; boiler 
fireman 73 cents. (The above rates for male 
employees of zone I represent increases 
ranging from 6 to 11 cents per hour over 
those previously in effect.) Basic wage rates 
of male employees, over 18 years of age 
(previously no age limitation mentioned), are 
increased by 5 cents per hour and are now 
from 55 cents per hour during the first 3 
months to 70 cents per hour in the fourth 
3 months. Rates for stationary enginemen 
78 cents per hour and for chief-engineman 
(second class) $43.50 per week; (third class) 
$37.25 per week remain unchanged. New 
classifications are added to the minimum 
wage schedules of various departments and 
their rates are as follows: set-up department 
—creasing operator 95 cents, wrapper make- 
ready man 90 cents, operator of machines 
not classified above 75 cents; folding depart- 
ment—Indman machine makeready man 91 
cents; waxing machine makeready man 75 
cents; automatic cellophane machine make- 
ready man 99 cents; feeder automatic cello- 
phane machine, feeder (platen die cutting 
press) 77 cents; power stacker-lift truck 
operator 80 cents; platen die cutting press- 
man 88 cents; packer and tier 70 cents; 
operators of machines not classified above 75 
cents; general—electrician 95 cents, assistant 
shipper 75. cents, watchman 70 cents. A new 
basic wage scale for male employees under 
18 years of age is included and the minimum 
rates are as follows: from 45 cents per hour 
during the first 3 months to 55 cents in the 
fourth 3 months. 

Night shift differential is now 15 per cent 
in excess of the regular day .shift rates 
instead of 20 per cent, as previously in 
effect, and any remuneration for overtime 
work will include this 15 per cent. 


Printing and Publishing 


PrintING TRADES, QUEBEC DISTRICT. 


An Order in Council, dated February 8, 
and gazetted February 17, makes obligatory _ 
the terms of a new agreement between “Le 
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Syndicat patronal de JImprimerie de 
Québec, Inc.” and “Le Syndicat Catholique 
des Imprimeurs et Relieurs de Québec, Inc.” 
“T’Union Typographique de Québec”, Local 
No. 302, “L’Union des Pressiers et Clicheurs 
de Québec’, Local No. 152, “L’Union des 
Relieurs”, Local No. 152, Québec, “Le 
Syndicat Catholique des Imprimeurs de 
Rimouski et Riviére-du-Loup”, “Le Syndicat 
Catholique des Ouvriers Imprimeurs de la 
Beauce”. Agreement to be in force from 
February 17, to December 31, 1951, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. Contracting parties have agreed to 
a retroactive date of January 1, 1951, from 
which date the terms of this agreement will 
be in effect. The agreement covers both 
daily newspaper and job work. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
judicial districts of Quebec, Beauce, Mont- 
magny, Kamouraska, Rimouski, Gaspé, 
Bonaventure and those parts in the dis- 
tricts of Three Rivers, St. Francois and 
Arthabaska not governed by the agreement 
for printing trades in the Montreal district. 

Establishments governed by the agreement 
are divided into 5 classes for the purpose 
of rating the wages and the duration of 
labour: class ‘“A”—includes all establish- 
ments operating one or more rotary multi- 
cylinder printing presses, for whatever pur- 
pose, as well as photogravure and electro- 
typing establishments with the exception of 
paper bag factories; class “B”—includes all 
establishments operating one cylinder and 3 
automatic presses, or 2 cylinder and 2 auto- 
matic presses, or 3 cylinders and one 
automatic press, or 4 cylinders or more, and 
paper bag factories; class “C”—includes all 
establishments operating 2 cylinder presses 
(or more), or one composing machine (or 
more), or one cylinder when employing 7 
male employees (or more), or any estab- 
lishment employing 7 or more male employees 
irrespective of the equipment, as well as 
lithography, offset, photo-litho, ruling and 
bookbinding establishments not specifically 
mentioned in classes “A”, “B” and “E”’, and 
the printing departments of paper box 
manufacturing concerns; class “D”—includes 
all establishments not comprised in the other 
categories; class “E”—includes all establish- 
ments engaged exclusively in bookbinding 
operations. 

Hours: 42% hours per week for establish- 
ments of classes “A”, “B”, “C” and “EH” of 
the judicial district of Quebee with the 
exception of the aniline press department of 
paper bag factories; 454 hours per week 
for establishments of class “D” of the judicial 
district of Quebec, for the aniline press 
department of paper bag factories and for 
all establishments of judicial districts other 
than that of Quebec; hours for night shifts 
—a maximum of 394 hours constitutes a 
regular work week with the exception of 
establishments in judicial districts other than 
that of Quebec where the regular week is 
one of 424 hours; the maximum daily dura- 
tion of night work in all establishments 
governed by this agreement is 84 hours. In 
paper box factories the regular duration of 


-work is 48 hours. (The above hours repre- 


sent a reduction of 24 hours per week with 
the exception of those for paper box 
factories which remain unchanged.) From 
January. 1, 1952, the standard work week 
will be reduced by 23 hours in all shops. 
Overtime as previously in effect, is pay- 


able at the rate of time and one-half; double 
time for work on Sundays and 8 specified 
paid holidays. Paid statutory holidays were 
increased from 5 to 6 in 1949, to 7 in 1950 
and to 8 in 1951 as provided for in the 
previous agreement summarized in_ the 
mesoue GAZETTE issue of February, 1949, on 
p. : 

Minimum hourly and weekly wage rates: 
typographer, keyboard, caster operator, 
electrotyper $1.33 per hour for class “A”, 
$1.28 for class “B”, $1.23 for class ‘“C” 
(electrotypers not included in classes “B” 
and “C”’); bookbinding finish-gilder $1.33 for 
class «A 5. $1.28 for class. B”,” $1.23. tor 
class “C”, $1.19 for class “EK”, pressman and 
stereotyper $1.30 for class “A”, $1.26 for 
class “B”, $1.21 for class “C’”; bookbinder 
$1.25 for class “A”, $1.22 for class “B”, $1.18 
for class “C”, $1.16 for class “E”; photo- 
engravers and camera operator $1.25 for 
class “A”; pressman on cylinder $1.08 for 
class “D”; pressman on platen press and 
typographer $1 for class “D”. (These rates 
are 11 cents per hour higher than those 
formerly in effect.) As previously in effect, 
journeymen on night shifts will receive $3 
more per week than the regular rates estab- 
lished for day workers and foremen will be 
paid $5 more per week than journeymen in 
class “A”, $4 more in classes “B” and “C”, 
and $3 more in other classes. Rates for 
bookbinding female employees are increased 
by from $1 to $2 per week and are now as 
follows: from $14 per week in the first 6 
months to $22 in the second 6 months of the 
fourth year. Minimum rates for apprentices 
are from $1 to $2 per week higher than 
those formerly in effect and are now as 
follows: class “A”—from $16 per week in 
the first year to $35 in the second 6 months 
of the fifth year; classes “B” and “C”— 
from $15 to $34; classes “D” and “E”—from 
$15 to $31. Apprentices on night shifts 
receive an additional $2 per week. Caster 
men’s helpers will receive apprentices’ wages 
up to the rate fixed for the fourth year 
inclusive; after 4 years their rate will be 
increased by 10 per cent every year, until 
they attain the journeymen’s rate. Rates for 
helpers in classes “A”, “B” and “C” remain 
unchanged at from 43 cents per hour in the 
first year to 47 cents in the second year. 

In judicial districts, other than that of 
Quebec, the wage scale may be reduced by 
10 per cent. 

Vacation: one week with pay annually 
after one year’s continuous service; one-half 
day with pay for each month of service for 
those who have been employed less than one 
year. (The above provisions are similar to 
those previously in effect.) New provisions 
are added as follows: all journeymen, with 
the exception of bookbinding female 
employees, are entitled, each year, to 3 days 
additional vacation with pay and vacation 
pay is computed on the basis of 50 per cent 
of the journeymen’s wages for the standard 
work week. The period of continuous service 
which entitles an employee to an annual 
vacation with pay extends from May 1 of 
one year to April 30 of the following year. 

Home work is prohibited. Provision is 
made for board and lodging, for apprentice- 
ship regulations, and for the proportion of 
apprentices, in ratio to the number of 
journeymen, that may be employed in estab- 
lishments of various classes. 
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Metal Products 


Metat TRADES, QuEBEC DISTRICT. 


An Order in Council, dated January 25, 
and gazetted February 38, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Nov., 1948, p. 1247; Jan., 1949, p. 67, 
Oct., p. 1247; Jan., 1950, p. 77, Dec., p. 2067). 
Another amendment to this agreement was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
issue of November 18, 1950. The present 
amendment provides that the name “Metal 
Trades, Quebec District”, will be substituted 
for the name “Mechanical Construction and 
Repair Industry, Quebec District”. 

Territorial jurisdiction of the agreement 
comprises the city of Quebec and within a 
radius of 50 miles from its limits, and the 
municipalities of St. Ephrem de Beauce, St. 
maar de Kamouraska and St. Jean-Port- 

oli. 

Industrial jurisdiction comprises the fabri- 
cation, installation, transformation and 
repair of boilers, metal or mechanical parts, 
tanks, engines, machines or parts of all kinds, 
and other mechanical equipment, whether 
such operations be carried out inside or 
outside metalworks, and whether it con- 
stitutes the main or secondary industry of 
the establishment provided it is done for 
commercial purposes. + It also applies and 
extends exclusively within the limits of its 
territorial jurisdiction to any construction, 
installation, transformation and repair of 
boilers and tanks not carried out in metal- 
works. However, this agreement does not 
apply to office chief-clerks and clerks, foreman 
(not doing manual work), technical staff, 
elevator operators, messengers, maintenance 
employees, employees engaged in shipbuilding 
and repairs, students under 16 years of age 
in charitable institutions governed by the 
Public Charities Act, employees specifically 
engaged in the construction or repair of 
elevators who are governed by the agree- 
ment for the elevator construction industry 
for the province (included in the building 
trades agreement for Montreal) nor to 
employees in an establishment not principally 
engaged in metalwork operations and who 
are covered by a private collective agree- 
ment stipulating better working conditions 
and higher wages than those of the present 
agreement. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: toolmakers 
$1.15 in zone I, $1.02 in zone II; draughts- 
man $1.05 in zone I, 92 cents in zone II; 
general machinist, pattern-maker, general 
welder 95 cents in zone I, 82 cents in zone 
II; lathe, milling machine, etc., machinist, 
marine mechanic, fitting mechanic, boiler- 
maker, tinsmith, pipe mechanic, welder 
(electricity and acetylene) 90 cents in zone 
I, 77 cents in zone II; metalworks joiner, 
blacksmith, cutter (electricity, oxyacetylene), 
bodyworker 85 cents in zone I, 72 cents in 
zone II, except for bodyworker whose rate 
in zone II is 77 cents; storekeeper 80 cents 
in zone I, 67 cents in zone II; truck driver 
75 cents in zone I, 64 cents in zone II; 
helper 70 cents in zone I, 62 cents in zone 
II; common worker 65 cents in zone I, 57 
cents in zone II. (The above minimum 
rates represent an increase of 5 cents per 
hour in zone I and 7 cents per hour in zone 
II over those rates previously in effect.) 
Minimum rates for construction boilermakers, 
erectors, steam generating mechanics, welders, 
are increased from $1.15 to $1.50, for helpers 
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from 85 cents to $1.10; however the instal- 
lation of portable tanks and boilers under 
2 tons in weight will be remunerated at the 
rates provided for by the terms of this 
agreement and shown above. Rates for 
machine operators remain unchanged at from 
65 cents in zone I during the first year, 55 
cents in zone II, to 75 cents in zone I and 
65 cents in zone II in the third year. 
Minimum rate for machine fitters (formerly 
classified as assemblers) is unchanged at 55 
cents during the first year in zone I, 50 
cents in zone II; 62 cents during the second 
year in zone I, 55 cents in zone II, but is 
increased from 68 to 70 cents during the 
third year in zone I, from 60 to 62 cents 
in zone II; increased from 75 to 78 cents 
during the fourth year in zone I, from 65 to 
68 cents in zone II. The following classifica- 
tions are added to the wage scale—machine 
feeders from 45 cents during the first 6 
months in zone I, 40 cents in zone II, to 55 
cents during the second 6 months of the 
third year in zone I, 50 cents in zone II; 
metal products fitter from 55 cents during 
the first 6 months in zone JI, 50 cents in 
zone II to 65 cents during the second 6 
months of the third year in zone I, 60 cents 
in zone II. Apprentices who have completed 
their apprenticeship period are entitled to 
an increase of 10 per cent on the wages of 
a fourth year apprentice, a second 10 per 
cent after an additional period of not less 
than 6 months and a third 10 per cent 
increase after an additional period of not 
less than one year. Thereafter, the appren- 
tice will be examined by the Board of 
Examiners and, based on the result, the 
apprentice will be classified as a journey- 
man or will remain a fourth year apprentice, 
third 10 per cent. Examinations may be 
repeated after every additional apprentice- 
ship period of one year. Employees engaged 
in more than one operation or trade will 
receive the rates applicable to the highest 
paid operation or trade. If a piece-work or 
job-work system is established the workers 
will be paid not less than the minimum rates 
fixed in the present agreement. 

Apprenticeship regulations are included in 
the terms of this amendment. 


Construction 


Mera TRADES, QuEREC DistTRIcT. 


See above under “Manufacturing: Metal 
Products.” 


BurLpIne TRADES, ST. HYACINTHE. 

An Order in Council, dated January 25, 
and gazetted February 10, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., July, 1947, p. 1002, Sept., p. 1308; 
May, 1948, p. 488; Oct., 1949, p. 1247; Feb., 
1950, p. 209, Aug., p. 1185, Oct., p. 1679, Dec., 
p. 2067; Jan., 1951, p. 64, and previous 
issues). 

Cost-of-living wage adjustment: for quart- 
erly adjustments the Parity Committee will 
take as a basis the federal cost-of-living 
index for the months of February for the 
May adjustment, of May for the August 
adjustment, of August for the November 
adjustment and of November for the 
February adjustment. 


PLUMBERS, THREE RIVERS. 


An Order in Council, dated February 8, 
and gazetted February 17, amends the 


— 


previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., May, 1948, p. 488; June, 1950, p. 876). 
This amendment to be in effect from 
January 1, 1951. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for contractors 
(personal services) are increased from $1.70 
to $1.80 per hour; senior journeymen from 
$1.10 to $1.20; junior journeymen from 95 
cents to $1 per hour; common workers from 
70 to 80 cents per hour. Rates for appren- 
tices remain unchanged during the first and 
second year but are increased by 5 cents 
per hour during the third and fourth year 
and are now as follows: 40 cents per hour 
in the first year, 55 cents in the second, 65 
cents in the third, and 75 cents in the fourth 
year. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Local and Highway Transport 


Truck Drivers, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated January 25, 
and gazetted February 3, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Sept., 1948, p. 995; Aug., 1949, p. 989). 
Another amendment to this agreement was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
issue of April 15, 1950, p. 1125. 

Welfare Plan: all employers will pay an 
amount of $3.50 per calendar month towards 
a group insurance plan which will provide, 
to each employee with at least 80 hours of 
service per month, the following benefits— 
life imsurance, sickness and accident, and 
hospital and doctor’s fees. New employees 
are eligible to insurance after the last day 
of the second month following that in which 
they were employed. Certain benefits, as 
sickness and accident, and hospital and 
doctor’s fees may be extended to include an 
employee’s wife and unmarried children 
under nineteen years of age. 

This plan will be administered by the 
Parity Committee who may appoint a sub- 
committee to be responsible for the levy of 
assessments from the employers to finance the 
above plan. 


Water Transport 


LONGSHOREMEN, CHECKERS AND COOPERS 
(OcEAN AND INLAND), SOREL. 


An Order in Council, dated January 25, 
and gazetted February 3, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between 
certain stevedoring firms and Le Syndicat 
Catholique et National des Débardeurs de 
Sorel, Inc. Agreement to be in effect from 
February 3, 1951, until January 31, 1952, 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 

This agreement applies to the loading and 
unloading of all ships (including the handling 
of grain) engaged in ocean, inland and 
coastal navigation, to the loading and 
unloading of all railway cars, as well as the 
work of checkers and coopers. It also 
applies to longshoremen paid by the hour 
and engaged in loading and _ unloading 
explosives. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
harbour of Sorel. 


Overtime: work on Sundays and 5 specified 
holidays, time and one-half. Time and one- 
half to be paid also for work during meal 
hours and thereafter until relieved. How- 
ever, if the work can be completed in one 
working hour, longshoremen will work 
during the meal hour at the regular rate of 
wages. Overtime for those workers engaged 
in handling explosives will be paid at the 
rate of double time after 6 p.m., and for 
work performed on Sundays and 5 specified 
holidays, but no employee is compelled to 
work on any of the above specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: for loading 
grain—$1.074 for work between 7 a.m. and 
6 p.m.; $1.174 for work between 7 p.m. and 
12 midnight; $1.274 for work between 12 
midnight and 6 am.; for unloading grain 
out of lake and ocean steamers into the 
elevator—974 cents per hour for work 
between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m.; $1.003 for work 
between 7 p.m. and 12 midnight; $1.073 for 
work between 12 midnight and 6 a.m.; for 
loading or unloading of cargoes not other- 
wise specified from or to vessels and for 
railroad cars, cleaning or bunkering of 
vessels and erection of grain fitting—$1.024 
for work between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m.; $1.124 
for work between 7 p.m. and 12 midnight; 
$1.224 for work between 12 midnight and 
6 am.; for unloading or loading of vessels 
and/or railroad cars and cleaning same from 
sulphur, china clay, potash, cyanamid, pitch 
and all other similar strong cargoes, not in- 
cluding phosphates—$1.174 for work between 
7 am. and 6 p.m.; $1.274 for work between 
7 p.m. and midnight; $1.374 for work between 
12 midnight and 6 a.m.; foremen to be paid 
10 cents per hour extra. Longshoremen 
reporting for work at 7 a.m. and 1 p.m. will 
wait one-half hour without pay, but if 
required to wait longer, regular rates of pay 
for such waiting time; those workers report- 
ing for duty at 7 p.m. will be paid at regular 
rates until discharged. Employers may call 
longshoremen for 10 a.m. and 3.30 pm. In 
the event of being put to work or discharged, 
longshoremen will be paid a minimum of one 
hour at the prevailing rate for each time 
called with the exception of the 3.30 p.m. call 
for which they will be paid a minimum of 
2 hours at the prevailing rate; no calls to 
duty between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. (with the 
exception of those workers engaged in trim- 
ming bunker-coal) who will be paid a 
minimum of 4 hours from the time ordered 
out to commence work. Minimum wages 
for the handling of explosives are as follows: 
for work between 7 a.m. and 12 noon and 
between 1 p.m. and 6 p.m.—tlongshoremen, 
water carriers $1.35; foremen, carpenters, 
winchmen and hatchmen $1.45; walking 
bosses $1.85. Employees required to work 
will be called for 7 a.m., 7.30 a.m., 10 a.m., 
1 p.m., 1.30 p.m., 3.30 p.m. and be paid for 
one hour at the prevailing rate from the time 
ordered out except for the 3.30 p.m. call for 
which the employees will be paid a minimum 
of 2 hours. 

Hatch beams must be taken off or bolted 
when men are working in the hatch and using 
a winch. 

Provision is made for the number of men 
in gangs and the number varies according to 
the type of work performed. 


———————EE—————————————— 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmem in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for 
the different classifications of workmen 
required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages 
schedules, are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During January 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of January the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 72 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 125 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legis- 
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lation, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as. specified by the Minister 
of Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and subcontractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where, during the continuance of the 
work such higher rates are fixed by pro- 
vincial legislation, by agreements between 
employers and employees in the district or 
by changes in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 

Contracts for supphes and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. . . . 10,694  $15,917,468.71 
Post) Office 2 te7 es 13 94,221.19 
Public Works. ... 1 5,450.00 


(3) Arrears of Wages 


During the month of January the sum 
of $177.03 was collected from one employer 
who had failed to pay the wages required 
by the labour conditions attached to his 
contract. This amount was distributed by 
the Department to the 22 employees 
concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages 
Schedules Awarded During January 


(The labour conditions of the contracts 
marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of 
current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and hours of labour not in excess 
of 8 per day and 44 per week, and also 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any question which may arise with 
regard thereto.) 


Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Goose Bay, Labrador: A. F. Byers Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., repair of hangar trusses, 
RCAF Station. Summerside, P.EJ.: M. F. 
Schurman Co. Ltd., repairs to sub-floors of 


Buildings 7, 9, 13, 15, 20, 30, 38, 51 and 56, 
RCAF Station. Dartmouth, N.S.: Trynor 
Construction Co. Ltd., renewal of water 
distribution system, RCN Armament Depot; 
Arthur & Conn, Ltd., installation of elec- 
trical work underneath mezzanine floor 
Hangar 21, RCN Air Station. Debert, NS.: 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. Ltd., con- 
struction of chain link fence, Magazine 
Area. Sydney, NS.: R. G. McDougall, 
redecking jetty, Point Edward Naval Base. 
Moncton, N.B.: W. Ronald McLaughlin, 
repairs to foundation Building No. 1, 
Garrison Barracks. Lachine, P.Q.: R. M. 
Clark Construction Co. Ltd., renovation of 
officers’ mess, Building No. 3, RCAF 
Station. St. Hubert, P.Q.: Building 
Renovators Ltd., interior painting of 
hangars, RCAF Station. London, Ont.: 
A. N. Martin, exterior painting of 11 
buildings, Wolseley Barracks; Sid Jones 
Construction Co. Ltd., insulation heating 
and ablution facilities Building No. 8, 
Central Ordnance Depot; A. F. Byers 
Construction Co. Ltd., repair to Hangar 
No. 2, RCAF Station. Mount Hope, Ont.: 
W. J. Walsh & Co., re-location of boilers 
and installation of new heating system, 
RCAF Station. Gimli, Man.: Hudson’s 
Bay Co., laying of linoleum, RCAF Station. 
Winnipeg, Man.: Henry E. Gibson & Co., 
construction of classrooms and _ general 
repairs, HMCS “Chippawa”. Saskatoon, 
Sask.: Onufry Waschuk, repairs to sub- 
floors of Buildings 1, 6, 17, 19, 32 and 35, 
RCAF Station. Abbotsford, B.C.: F. Drexel 
Co. Ltd., re-insulation of heating distribu- 
tion lines, RCAF Station. Kamloops, B.C.: 
H. Giddens Ltd., replacement of flashings, 
RCN Magazine. 


Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 

St. John’s, Nfld.: Chester Dawe Ltd.,* 
installation of screen and storm doors. 
Cornwallis, N.S.: George Mabee,* installa- 
tion of surface drains, culverts and ditching 
of streets; George Mabee,* building of log 
crib; George Mabee,* installation of surface 
drains and ditching; George Mabee,* log 
crib construction. Dartmouth, N.S.: Trynor 
Construction Co. Ltd., installation of sewer 
and water services, HMCS “Shearwater”. 
Yarmouth, NS.: Rodney Contractors 
Ltd.,* grading, drainage, gravelling of lots 
and construction of walks, etc. Chatham, 
N.B.: Terminal Construction Co. Ltd., con- 
struction of 65 housing units. Saint John, 
N.B.: Lloyd R. Mawhinney Ltd.,* instal- 
lation of rink rims. Barriefield, Ont.: 
McGinnis & O’Connor Ltd.,* earth fill. 
' Centralia, Ont.: Parker Construction,* con- 
struction of house walks and front paths; 


Parker Construction,* partial construction 
of house walks. Cobourg, Ont.: George 
F. Turner,* elimination of deficiencies. 
Fort Erie, Ont.: Rigby’s Ltd.,* installation 
of doors and insulation. Hamilton, Ont.: 
Wilf. Malstorm,* elimination of deficiencies. 
North Bay, Ont.: Sterling Construction Co. 
Ltd., construction of 6 classroom school. 
Niagara Falls, Ont.: Rigby’s Ltd.,* instal- 
lation of doors and insulation. Trenton, 
Ont.: Town of Trenton,* cleaning sewers. 
Windsor, Ont.: Sterling Construction Co. 
Ltd.,* construction of concrete walks. 
Edmonton, Alta.: Hume & Rumble Ltd., 
installation of electrical distribution ser- 
vices, street lighting, fire alarm and 
security hghting systems. Chilliwack, B.C.: 
Wm. M. Orr & Vancouver Associated Con- 
tractors Ltd.,* road construction; Wm. M. 
Orr & Vancouver Associated Contractors 
Ltd.,* road construction. Vancouver, B.C.: 
Pyke & White Construction Co. Ltd.* 
elimination of deficiencies; Howard 
Shields,* rough grading; Howard Shields,* 
clearing lot; Monarch Construction Co. 
Ltd.,* road maintenance; Pyke & White 
Construction Co. Ltd., construction of 
house sidewalks; Baynes Manning Ltd.* 
setting and adjusting valve boxes and 
installing new services; Biltmore Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd.,* construction of house side- 
walks and steps. 


Defence Construction Limited 


Summerside, P.EI.: Island Telephone Co., 
installation re VHF/DF Building. Dart- 
mouth, N.S.: Bryant Electric Co., instal- 
Jation of electrical system; Acadia Con- 
struction Ltd., construction of boiler house 
and tunnels for central heating plant, 
HMCS “Shearwater”, United Steel Corpora- 
tion Ltd., installation of coal handling 
equipment for central heating plant, HMCS 
“Shearwater”; Canadian Comstock Ltd., 
installation of steam piping and return 
distribution system and steam plant aux- 


iliaries, HMCS “Shearwater”. Greenwood, 
N.S.: Maritime Telegraph & Telephone 
Co., installation re VHF/DF Building. 


Chatham, N.B.: Modern Construction Ltd., 
construction VHF/DF Building facilities; 
Modern Construction Co. Ltd., construction 
of combined mess, unit supply building, 
fire hall and bulk petroleum storage. 
Quebec, P.Q.: Valere Brochu, renovation 
of casements, the Citadel; Frs Jobin Inc. 
construction of one-100 man barrack block 
No. 1. Clinton, Ont.: Johnson Bros. Co. 
Ltd., construction of permanent type 
barrack block, etc, RCAF Station. 
Gloucester, Ont.: Tower Co. Ltd., erection 
of pre-fabricated instructional building. 
Grand Bend, Ont.: H. E. Mott Co. Ltd., 
erection of one-108,000 gallon water storage 
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tank. Kitchener, Ont.: William Knell & 
Co. Ltd., installation of heating system, 
Knellwood Park Armoury. North Bay, 
Ont.: Sterling Construction Co. Ltd., con- 
struction of unit supply building, 180 man 
barrack block and combined mess, RCAF 
Station; H. A. Hennessy, clearing of land 
and building site. Oakville, Ont.: S. 
MeNally & Sons Ltd., construction of a 
new “H” Hut, Ortona Barracks. Ottawa, 
Ont.: A. S. Peterson Ltd., construction of 
steelox building, Defence Laboratory, Mont- 
real Road. Petawawa, Ont.: McLaughlin 
Bros., installation of water intake pipe- 
line; M. Sullivan & Sons Ltd., construction 
of 2 barrack blocks, mess hall and work- 
shop. Picton, Ont.: Kingston & Salmon, 
construction of extension to central heating 
plant, RCSA. Winnipeg, Man.: Power 
Plant Contractors Ltd., installation of oil 
burning system, Fort Osborne Barracks. 
Wainwright, Alta.: International Water 
Supply, drilling of permanent well. Chilli- 
wack, B.C.: Bennett & White Construction 
Co. Ltd., construction of 250 man barrack 
block, RCEME. Fort Nelson, BC.: 
Marwell Construction Co. Ltd., construc- 
tion of 30 permanent married quarters, 
RCAF Station. 


National Harbours Board 

Montreal Harbour, P.Q.: Automatic 
Sprinkler Co. of Canada Ltd., installation 
of fire protection systems in sheds 2 to 6 
inclusive. 


Depariment of Public Works 

Rocky Point, P.EJ.: Wallace Noye, 
Allison Raynor & James Noye, wharf 
repairs. Summerside, P.E.JI.: McNamara 
Construction Co. Ltd., breakwater repairs. 
Cooper’s Point, N.S.: A. J. Campbell, J. A. 
Campbell & J. A. MclIsaac, construction of 
breakwater. Halifar, N.S.: Mosher & 
Rawding, breakwater improvements; 
Standard Construction Co. Ltd., alterations 
to kitchen and canteen, customs examina- 
tion and waiting room building; Arthur & 
Conn Ltd., electrical imrovements, Old Post 
Office Building. Lunenburg, N.S.: Rodney 
Contractors Ltd., repairs, improvements, 
painting and laying of linoleum, Marine 
Hospital. Pictou, N.S.: J. P. Porter Co. 
Ltd., restoration of harbour facilities, Pier 
“OC”. Chockfish, N.B.: Diamond Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd., repairs to breakwaters. Baie 
St. Paul, P.Q.: McNamara Construction Co. 
Ltd., harbour improvements. Grande 
Riviere, P.Q.: James S. Watt, construction 
of protection works. Lachine, P.Q.: Richard 
& B. A. Ryan Ltd., installation of addi- 
tional ventilator openings and repairing of 
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underpinning to Buildings Nos. 27, 34, 35, 
36, 37, 38, 39, RCAF Depot; J. L. E. Price 
& Co. Ltd., repairs to underpinning of 
Buildings 23, 32, 33, 40, 41 and installation 
of air vents in Buildings 17, 18, 19, 23, 32, 
33, 40, 41 at former RCAF Depot. Lacolle, 
P.Q.: Paul Boucher, construction of bus 
terminal and examining warehouse. Lauzon, 
P.Q.: Edgar Jourdain, extension to west 
guide pier at the Lorne Graving Dock. 
Paspebiac, P.Q.: B. Joncas, wharf recon- 
struction. Quebec, P.Q.: Emile Coté, 
demolition of marine stores building, etc.; 
Emile Frenette Ltée, construction of marine 
stores building. Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
P.Q.: Walter G. Hunt Co. Ltd., construc- 
tion of new sewage pumping station, Ste. 
Anne’s Hospital. Departure Lake, Ont.: 
R. <A. Blyth, construction of wharf. 
Meaford Ont.: Russell Construction Co. 
Ltd., repairs to harbour walls. Moose 
Factory, Ont.: Universal Plumbing & 
Heating Co. Ltd., installation of steam 
mains, water main, sewer lines, and steam 
heating system, Indian Residential School. 
Ottawa, Ont.: A. Lanctot Construction Co., 
alterations to room 1147 for new X-ray 
department, Lisgar St.; Taggart Construc- 
tion Ltd., construction of film vault and 
instrument houses for National Film Board, 
Montreal Road; William D’Aoust, altera- 
tions on the 2nd, 8rd and 7th floors, 
Sovereign Building;.M. J. Sulphur & Sons 
Ltd., addition and alterations, Royal Cana- 
dian Mint; Taylor Engineering & Con- 
struction Co. Lid., installation of ash 
handling equipment, Central Heating 
Plant, Cliff St.; Anglin-Norcross Ont. Ltd., 
superstructure, Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics Building, Tunney’s Park Develop- 
ment; Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. Ltd., 
installation of accessory equipment, Central 
Heating Plant, Cliff St. Thornbury, Ont.: 
McNamara Construction Co. Ltd., recon- 
struction of pier. Toronto, Ont.: McNamara 
Construction Co. Ltd., harbour improve- 


ments. Windsor, Ont.: Sterling Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd., warehouse repairs. Hecla, 
Man.: Wm. Newman Co. Ltd., wharf 


reparis. Swan River, Man.: W.C. Wells Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., construction of public 
building. Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask.: Harvey 
Lunan Construction Co., construction of 
public building. Regina, Sask.: J. C. Davis” 
Ltd., installation of automatic sprinklers, 
Veterans’ Hospital; Smith Bros. & Wilson 
Ltd., erection of crime detection laboratory 
for RCMP. Swift Current, Sask.: Walter J. 
Burden Ltd., construction of addition to 
Soils Laboratory, Dominion Experimental 
Station. Brooks, Alta.: Hornstrom Bros., 
construction of public building. Calgary, 
Alta.: North West Electric Co. Ltd., 


improvements to lighting system, public 
building. Crescent, B.C.: Todd Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd., wharf construction. Denman 
Island, B.C.: James McDonald Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd., float renewal. Fraser River, 
B.C.: Gilpin-Nash Ltd., improvements 
(Kirkland Island). Vancouver, B.C.: Allan 
& Viner Construction Co. Ltd, alterations, 
ete., on 2nd and 8rd floors, Federal Build- 
ing; Barr & Anderson Ltd., installation of 
automatic sprinklers, Hycroft Veterans’ 
Home. Montreal, P.Q.: Canadian Vickers 
Ltd.,* construction and delivery of 7 80’ 
steel pontoons, Dredge PWD. No. 21. 
Wheatley, Ont.: N. C. Scrigley,* extension 
of western retaining wall, driving timber 
sheet piling on west face of eastern crib- 


work breakwater and addition of stone rip 
rap on inner ends of the two retaining 
walls. 


Department of Transport 


Dorval, P.Q.: Quemont Construction Inc., 
alterations and additions, administration 
building, airport. Montreal, P.Q.: Atlas 
Construction Co. Ltd., construction of 
vehicular tunnel, under Lachine Canal. 
Hastings, Ont.: Central Bridge Co. Ltd., 
fabrication and erection swing bridge over 


Trent Canal. Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.: 
Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., repairs to 
emergency swing dam. Sandspit, B.C.: 


Hanssen Construction Co. Ltd., erection of 
administration building. 
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Recent Regulations Under 
Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


A National Advisory Council on Manpower was set wp to con- 
sider various aspects of manpower questions and to advise the 
federal Minister of Labour regarding the most effective utiliza- 
tion of the present and potential working force of Canada. 


In Saskatchewan, the Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen has, 
by a majority vote of its members, been brought under the 
Workmen's Compensation (Accident Fund) Act. The Order 
permitting workers in shops and offices in the smaller centres of 
the Province to work up to 48 hours in a week without payment 
of overtime has been extended to December 31, 1952. 


The supplementary grant which may be paid in cases of need 
under the Ontario Mothers’ Allowances Act was raised from 


$10 to $20. 


DOMINION 


National Advisory Council 
on Manpower 

Order in Council P.C. 567 of February 1 
authorized the establishment of a National 
Advisory Council on Manpower “to advise 
the Minister of Labour on matters related 
to the most effective utilization in the 
national interest of the present and potential 
man and woman working force of Canada”. 

The Order in Council named the Clerk 
of the Privy Council and the Deputy 
Minister of Labour as joint chairmen of 
the Council which is to include four repre- 
sentatives of labour, four of employers, and 
two each of agriculture, women and 
veterans, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour, with the approval of the Governor 
in Council, after consultation with the 
appropriate national organizations. Also 
designated as members of the Council are 
representatives of the divisions of the goy- 
ernment service responsible to the Ministers 
of Agriculture, Citizenship and Immigration, 
Finance, Fisheries, Justice, Labour, National 
Defence, Resources and Development, 
Trade and Commerce and Veterans Affairs 
and to the Secretary of State. 

The National Advisory Council on Man- 
power is authorized, in the discharge of its 
duties, to utilize the services of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, its 
National Employment Services, and the 
national, regional and local Employment 
Advisory Committees operating under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. (See also 
L.G., March, 1951, p. 311.) 
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PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 
Employment by counties has been 
declared an industry to which the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act applies from 
January 1, 1951, by notice of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board which was gazetted on 
February 15. An Act to provide for the 
setting up of counties was passed at the 
1950 session of the Alberta Legislature. 


British Columbia Health Act 

The Minister of Health and Welfare may, 
where necessary or advisable, exempt for a 
specified period mobile camps or any 
particular camp from the application of the 
whole or a part of the general regulations 
for the sanitary control of industrial camps 
(L.G., 1947, p. 197). 

The general regulations apply to lumber, 
mining and railway construction camps, saw 
mills, canneries and similar places estab- 
lished by an employer as living quarters 
for his employees, with or without charge. 

The Order in Council permitting exemp- 
tions to be granted was madi on February 
27 and gazetted March 1. 


British Columbia 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 

A change has been made in the indus- 
trial diseases schedule under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, by an Order 
made on February 7 and gazetted on 
February 15. 

As previously, employees who contract 
tuberculosis in their work where there is 


contact with tuberculous infection or 
tuberculous-infected material will be com- 
pensated if they are free from evidence 
of tuberculosis before engaging in their 
employment and for six months thereafter. 
However, when primary tuberculosis, as 
proven by a negative tuberculin test on 
employment, develops during the first six 
months of employment, compensation will 
be payable. 

The amendment, effective from March 1, 
stipulates that any subsequent tuberculosis 
which develops three years or more after 
the disease has been arrested will not be 
deemed to have been a result of the original 
disability. 

The places of employment where com- 
pensation for this disease is payable include 
hospitals, sanatoria, clinics, and public 
health units of the Provincial Government, 
of the University of British Columbia, of 
any municipality or of a school board, or 
of any branch of the Victorian Order of 
Nurses. 


Nova Scotia Trade Union Act 


The regulations governing the procedure 
of the Nova Scotia Labour Relations Board 
were amended by an Order in Council of 
February 28, gazetted on March 7. The 
section which stated that every application 
for certification, verified by statutory 
declaration, must set forth a copy of the 
union constitution, the names and addresses 
of its officers, etc. was changed to provide 
that every application must be supported 
by these documents which will not form 
part of the application but are for the 
information of the Labour Relations Board 
only. 


Ontario Mothers’ Allowances Act 


The supplementary grant which may be 
paid to a recipient of a mother’s allowance 
where the need is apparent to the Mothers’ 
Allowances Commission was increased from 
$10 to $20 by an Order of January 25 
(O. Reg. 9/51), gazetted on February 10. 

The basic allowance paid under the Act 
is $50 a month for a mother with one 
dependent child, which is increased by $10 
for each additional child, $10 in respect of 
a permanently unemployable husband, the 
cost of fuel, and medical and dental services. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 

The general regulations governing the 
levy and collection of the hospitalization 
tax for 1951 have been amended by an 
Order in Council (O.C. 415/51), made on 
February 27 and gazetted on March 10, to 
provide for an exemption from the Act 
for a beneficiary who moves to British 
Columbia. 

A beneficiary will be exempt from bene- 
fits under the Saskatchewan Act from the 
date on which he becomes qualified as a 
beneficiary under the British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Act, and on application 
to the Minister of Public Health a refund 
of a proportionate amount of the tax in 
respect of the remainder of 1951 will be 
granted to the person or agency who paid 
the tax on behalf of the beneficiary. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 

Until December 31, 1952, workers in shops 
and offices in the smaller towns and villages 
of Saskatchewan may work up to 48 hours 
in a week without payment of time and 
one-half for overtime. 

The Order permitting this exemption from 
Section 4 of the Hours of Work Act was 
originally made on April 22, 1949, and now 
by Order in Council 377/51, made on 
February 20 and gazetted on March 3, is 
extended from April 1, 1951, to the above- 
mentioned date. It applies to shop and 
office workers in, or within a five-mile 
radius of, 88 towns with a population of 
between 300 and 500. 


Saskatchewan Workmen's 
Compensation (Accident Fund) Act 

The application of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board to come under the 
Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) 
Act was approved by an Order in Council 
(378/51) on February 20, and gazetted 
March 3. Most classes of railway employees 
are still under the earlier Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act under which compensation is 
recovered by action against the individual 
employer. The Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act permits any of these 


‘classes to come within its provisions on a 


majority vote of the members of their 
organization. Members of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
came under the Act on April 1, 1948 (1.G., 
1948, p. 626). 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Supreme Court of Canada held that a covenant restricting 
the ownership of property to persons of the white or Caucasian 
race was invalid. {In an unusual case, the Ontario High Court 
held that an employer who had complied with all the require- 
ments of the Factory Act was nevertheless responsible for 
damages where a workman’s death was hastened by working 


conditions. 


qOn appeal, the Quebec Court of King’s Bench 


ruled that the Superior Court lacked jurisdiction to deal with a 
case involving a union claim for wages and the case was trans- 
mitted to Magistrate’s Court for trial. 


Discriminatory clause in deed to prop- 
erty held invalid by the Supreme Court 
of Canada. 


The Supreme Court of Canada, reversing 
the decision of the Ontario courts, on 
November 20, 1950, held that a restrictive 
covenant in the deed to land at the Beach 
O’Pines summer resort was not binding. 
The covenant is in these words:— 


The lands and premises herein described 
shall never be sold, assigned, transferred, 
leased, rented, or in any manner whatso- 
ever alienated to and shall never be occu- 
pied or used in any manner whatsoever by 
any person of the Jewish, Hebrew, 
Semitic, Negro or coloured race or blood, 
it being the intention and purpose of the 
Grantor, to restrict the ownership, use, 
occupation and enjoyment of the said 
recreational development including the 
lands and premises herein described, to 
persons of white or Caucasian race not 
excluded by this clause. 


The issue came before the courts when 
the solicitor of a prospective purchaser of 
property at Beach O’Pines required a 
release from the restrictions imposed in 
this clause “in view of the fact that the 
purchaser herein might be considered as 
being of the Jewish race or blood.” The 
owner initiated proceedings by bringing a 
motion in the Ontario High Court of 
Justice for an order that the restrictive 
covenant did not constitute a valid objec- 
tion to the title. Owners of other property 
in the summer resort area defended the 
action. That Court held the covenant to 
be valid, and the judgment was affirmed 
by the Court of Appeal for Ontario, An 
appeal was then taken by the owner and 
the prospective purchaser to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. 


In giving their reasons for decision, the 
Supreme Court judges cited authorities 
which establish that the language of a 
restrictive covenant must set forth clearly 
and distinctly the intent of the parties. The 
language of this restrictive clause failed to 
indicate the intention of the parties as to 
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the amount or degree of the prohibited 
race or blood that might be permitted. A 
judge called upon to determine this issue 
would find in the contract no standard or 
other assistance that would constitute a 
basis upon which the issue might be deter- 
mined. It must, therefore, be held “void 
for uncertainty.” One judge dissented from 
this decision. 

Since the appeal was allowed on this 
ground, the Supreme Court did not deal 
with the other contention of the appellants, 
that a discriminatory provision such as this 
is contrary to public policy. Noble and 
Wolf v. Alley, et al. [1951] 1 DLR, 321. 


Ontario High Court holds that an 
employer’s duty is not only to maintain 
safe working conditions but also to warn 
an employee against any unusual danger. 


An employer who, through breach of duty 
to his employee, aggravates a disease from 
which the worker is suffering and accelerates 
his death is liable, even though he has com- 
plied with all the safety requirements under 
the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act. 
This was the finding of Mr. Justice Ferguson 
of the Ontario High Court of Justice on 
September 1, 1950, when he awarded $2,500 
damages, and costs, to the widow of a 
workman whose death was found to have 
been hastened. by his working conditions. 

The workman, Harvey Mackie, was 
employed in 1934 by the defendant, a skate 
manufacturing company, as an electric spot- 
welder. His job consisted of welding blades 
and tubes of skates together by making 
about eight welds on each skate. The 
blades and tubes were covered with a 
slight film of oil which burned and caused 
a small wisp of smoke as each weld was 
made. Since the welder handled 400 skates 
per hour, there were on an average about 
3,200 puffs of smoke every hour. The 
workman complained of the smoke at a 
very early stage of his employment and the 
company supplied him with apparatus to 
help to lessen its effect. He continued, 


however, at this employment until 1942, 
when he was forced to stop working because 
of the progress of the disease, pulmonary 
emphysema, which caused his death in 
1948. At the time of death he was 46 
years old. 


The workman claimed compensation under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act but was 
refused because pulmonary emphysema is 
not listed in the schedule of industrial 
diseases which are compensable under the 
Act. The Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
however, on application of the plaintiff, the 
workman’s widow, allowed her to sue the 
company for damages under the Fatal 
Accidents Act. 


Medical evidence established that the 
type of emphysema from which Mackie 
suffered was induced by violent and 
prolonged coughing. The first question 
was, therefore, whether the coughing was 
caused by a foreign agent in the defend- 
ant’s factory or by a disease such as 
bronchitis or asthma, which was aggravated 
by fumes and dust. It was stated in 
evidence that the workman had _ suffered 
a severe attack of pneumonia in 1922 
which, according to expert medical testi- 
mony, is frequently the forerunner of 
bronchitis and emphysema. The consensus 
of medical opinion given at the trial was 
that Mackie’s emphysema developed from 
chronic bronchitis which in turn had 
resulted from an attack of pneumonia, but 
that his condition was greatly aggravated 
by the smoke resulting from his occupa- 
tion. There was no evidence, however, that 
similar fumes caused similar coughing in 
other workmen. 


The opinion of the medical practitioners 
was supported by the evidence of employees 
associated with the workman who testified 
that he had violent fits of coughing and 
showed many symptoms of poor health in 
the early years of his employment. His 
Lordship felt that the abundance of com- 
plaints regarding the smoke made by 
Mackie, of which the defendants were well 
aware, was also very significant in deter- 
mining whether the disease was present 
during the early stages of Mackie’s 
employment. 


Mr. Justice Ferguson, therefore, found 
that the disease was not caused by the 
conditions of employment but that it was 
aggravated and advanced thereby. 


The second point to be determined was 
whether the defendant was in any way 
responsible for the aggravation of the 
‘workman’s disease. Provincial factory in- 
spectors testified that the defendant’s plant 
had complied with all the regulations made 
under the Factory, Shop and Office Build- 


ing Act with reference to ventilation. But 
His Lordship held that this compliance did 
not make the system of work safe for the 
workman in question and that having 
regard to his numerous complaints the 
defendant knew, or ought to have known, 
that the system was unsafe for him. His 
Lordship, therefore, held that the defend- 
ant’s compliance with the Act and regula- 
tions did not relieve the company from its 
common law duties. 


It is the duty of an employer not only 
to warn his employee against unusual 
danger known to him but also to make 
the place of employment as safe as the 
exercise of reasonable skill and care will 
permit, or, conversely, it is the duty of 
the employer not only to make the place 
of employment as safe as the exercise of 
skill and care will permit but to warn 
the employee of all unusual dangers known 
to the employer. I think the defendant 
knew that there was unusual danger for 
Mackie and its officers failed to take the 
precaution of warning him of it. Their 
compliance with the Factory Act Regula- 
tions was not sufficient. In consequence of 
the defendant’s breach of duty the condi- 
tions under which Mackie worked con- 
tributed to the disease from which he 
suffered. I hold that but for the develop- 
ment of the disease, caused by its being 
aggravated, his .death would not have 
taken place when it did. 


Mr. Justice Ferguson next dealt with the 
doctrine of volenti non fit injuria which had 
been offered as a defence by the company. 
To succeed on this ground, His Lordship 
explained, the defendant must show that 
the deceased freely and voluntarily, and 
with full knowledge of the nature and 
extent of the risk he ran, impliedly agreed 
to incur it. This was not so in the present 
case. 

It has been held repeatedly that a 
workman who has complained of the con- 
ditions of his employment cannot be said 
to have agreed that if injury should befall 
him the risk is to be his and not his 
master’s. I think, therefore, that death 
was caused in such a manner as to entitle 
Mackie to maintain an action and recover 
damages... 


“Death was inevitable from the disease 
which, I find antedated Mackie’s employ- 
ment”, continued His Lordship .. . “but 
I think the evidence establishes the defend- 
ant’s liability for the death at the date it 
occurred.” He cited Golder v. Caledonian 
R. Co. (1902) and McCarthy v. Owners of 
the Ship Melita (1923) as his authorities 
for stating that the fact that death would 
inevitably have occurred at a later date in 
consequence of the disease does not relieve 
the defandant of liability. 


In awarding the plaintiff $2,500 and costs, 
however, His Lordship took into account 
the fact that the date of death had not 
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Mackie v. 
Ltd. 


been advanced many years. 
Canada Skate Manufacturing Co. 
[1951] 1 DLR, 226. 


Union claim for wages due to its mem- 
bers under arbitration award fails— 
Superior Court held to lack jurisdiction 
because each single claim was less than 


$200. 


A claim by a union on behalf of its 
members for wages is not within the Jjuris- 
diction of the Superior Court, if each 
separate claim is less than $200. This 
decision was reached by the Court of 
King’s Bench, Appeal Side, on October 30, 
1950, reversing the previous judgment, in 
an appeal of a furniture company from 
the decision of the Superior Court at 
Arthabaska on March 4, 1950. One judge 
dissented from the Appeal Court decision. 


On January 3, 1949, the furniture com- 
pany and the union signed an agreement 
which provided for a wage increase. The 
agreement contained a clause providing for 
settlement by arbitration of any dispute 
during the life of the agreement as to its 
interpretation. As the employer failed to 
put the wage increase into effect, the parties 
resorted to the arbitration clause. On 
November 15, a council of arbitration by a 
majority award ruled the employer guilty of 
breach of agreement for not paying his 
employees the wage increase agreed upon. 
In order to enforce the decision, the union 
took action in the Sueprior Court to require 
the company to pay the wages due, and 
requested the Court to grant homologation 
of the award, that is, to record and con- 
firm it. 


The company entered a plea that the 
Superior Court did not have jurisdiction in 
this action. The plea stated that although 
the union’s claims for wages owed to its 
members amounted to $3,903.07, no single 
claim was over $63.61 and in consequence 
did not come up to $200, the amount of 
debt required to give the Superior Court 
jurisdiction. The case was, therefore, 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
district magistrate’s court and should be 
sent back there for trial. 


Mr. Justice Girouard of the Superior 
Court held that the members must be con- 
sidered to have transferred their claim to 
the union acting on their behalf, and the 
total amount of the claims determines 
which court has jurisdiction. 

The Appeal Court, in a decision given 
by Mr. Justice Galipeault, pointed out that 
the action rested upon Section 25 of the 
Professional Syndicates Act (RSQ 1941, 
ce. 162) :— 
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The groups who may appear before the 
courts and who are parties to the collec- 
tive labour agreement may exercise all 
rights of action arising out of such agree- 
ments in favour of each of their members, 
without having to establish a transfer of 
claim by the persons interested, provided 
that the latter has been advised and has 
not declared that he was opposed thereto. 
The person interested may intervene at any 
time in the proceedings taken by, the group. 


Whenever an action arising out of the 
collective labour agreement is brought by 
a person or by a group, the other groups 
with authority to appear before the courts, 
whose members are bound by the agree- 
ment, may intervene at any time in the 
proceedings taken, on the grounds of the 
collective interest which the result of the 
litigation may have for their members. 


From this section, it is clear that the 
plaintiff union could exercise the rights of 
its members, and the case cannot be inter- 
preted as a transfer of claim. The wages, 
when paid, will be returned to _ the 
individual members, as is shown in the 
plaintiff’s brief. 

It is also true that the individual claims 
cannot be accumulated to give jurisdiction 
to the Superior Court. On that point, 
Section 25 differs from sections in other 
Acts allowing associations to join claims 
on behalf of their members. When several 
claims are made in one action, if the 
competency of the court is to be deter- 
mined by the total of the claims, the 
statute sets it out in plain words, as in 
Section 53 of the Collective Agreement 
Act (RSQ, 1941, c. 163) :— 


The recourses of several employees 
against the same employer may be 
cumulated in a single demand whether 


emanating from the employees or from the 
committee, and the total claimed shall 
determine the competency of the court of 
original jurisdiction as well as of appeal. 


On this point the company’s objection was 
well founded, Mr. Justice Galipeault said. 


He next dealt with the plaintiff union’s 
second argument, namely, that the Superior 
Court had jurisdiction because it is the 
only court empowered to grant homolo- 
gation, even if the debt was not sufficient 
to give jurisdiction on the basis of the 
amount. He did not accept this as a 
sound argument. The union took an action 
in recovery of debt, and the request for 
homologation was an accessory to the prin- 
cipal demand. The accessory must not 
take the first place. The court competent 
to try the principal action is also com- 
petent to deal with the accessory. The 
Code of Civil Procedure, Section 1443, 
provides that an arbitration award made 
extrajudicially may be executed only under 
the authority of the competent court, and 
on a suit brought in the ordinary manner. 


Summing up, Mr. Justice Galipeault said 
that it was necessary to have a competent 
court determine the amount owed each of 
the creditors, since the arbitration award 
did not determine such amounts. The 
request for homologation seemed to have 
been attempted only in an effort to entitle 
the Superior Court to adjudicate on the 


question. He accordingly granted the 
appeal, with costs, and transmitted the case 
for trial by the District Magistrate at 
Arthabaska—Kastern Furniture Ltd. v. 
Syndicat National Catholique des Travail- 
leurs du Meuble de Victoriaville et 
d’Arthabaska Inc., Rapports Judiciaires de 
Québec. [1950] B.R. Montreal, No. 10, 799. 


Lahour and Industry in British Columbia 
The annual report of the British Columbia Department of 


Labour for 1949 records another year of progress. 


Average 


weekly earnings of male wage-earners were at an all-time high 
of $49.21. Only nine disputes began during the year and the 
time-loss from industrial conflict was at the lowest point since 
1945. There was a further increase in union membership which 
at the end of 1949 was approximately 33 per cent of the total 


working force of the Province. 


A gradual improvement in 


working conditions in factories was noted. 


The thirty-second annual report of the 
Department of Labour of British Columbia 
for the year ending December 31, 1949, 
“records another year of stability and 
progress in the march of industrial develop- 
ment which has become increasingly 
apparent during the past few years.” 

The report contains statistics on employ- 
ment, payrolls, average weekly earnings and 
average weekly hours, computed from 
returns submitted by 9,020 employers. 
These figures are shown in tables, together 
with comparative data for previous years. 
The report reviews the activities of the 
Board of Industrial Relations in admin- 
istering minimum wages, hours of work 
and holidays legislation, the Labour Rela- 
tions Board, the Factories Inspection 
Branch and the Apprenticeship Branch. 
There is a brief summary of new laws 
affecting labour passed in 1950. 


Payrolls 

The estimated total provincial payroll 
for the year was the highest in provincial 
history, some $690,000,000, an apparent in- 
crease of fifty million dollars over the 
total recorded for 1948. 

As in previous years, statistics are given 
for 25 industrial classifications. The general 
trend of industrial payrolls continued up- 
ward in 1949, with 20 of the 25 industrial 
classifications showing increases over the 
previous year’s total. For the construction 
industry, 1949 was the most successful year 
‘on record. Its payrolls advanced by over 
$6,500,000. The metal trades had the second 
greatest increase, gaining by $4,000,000, and 
the total covering the group of miscellaneous 


trades and industries was up over $3,500,000. 
Lesser increases were noted in 17 other 
classifications varying from $1,907,747 in 
coast shipping to $49,460 in jewellery 
manufacturing. 

Decreases were noted in five of the indus- 
trial classifications. The lumber industry 
where production was hampered by extreme 
weather conditions during a part of the 
year showed a decrease in payrolls of 
$12,300,000 from the peak figure established 
in 1948. With the completion of work at 
hand and shortages of new contracts, ship- 
building and boat-building continued to 
decline showing a decrease of over 
$4,700,000 from the 1948 figure. The other 
industries recording decreases were pulp 
and paper manufacturing (down over 
$1,800,000), wood-manufacturing (down 
$98,708) and smelting and concentrating 
(down $64,195). 


Wages 

Average weekly earnings increased in 21 
out of 25 classifications. The average 
weekly earnings of male wage-earners in 
1949 were at an all-time high of $49.21, 
an increase of $1.91 over the preceding year. 
The comparable figure for 1947 was $43.49. 
For clerical workers, stenographers andi sales 
workers, the average weekly wage was 
$50.55 for male workers and $31.85 for 
females, a considerable increase in each case 
from the previous year. 


Employment 

Employment totals were somewhat lower 
than in the record year of 1948. The peak 
of employment was attained in August, 1949, 
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with 154,753 wage-earners as against 160,002 
in the same month of 1948. When clerical 
and sales staff are included in addition to 
wage-earners, the totals are 176,305 in 
August, 1949, and 182,565 in August, 1948. 


Hours of Work 


Average weekly hours of work remained 
at practically the same figure from 1947 to 
1949. Average hours worked in 1949 were 
42:24. Except for the war years, there has 
been a gradual decline in weekly hours, 
according to the report, since the Hours 
of Work Act came into operation. Since 
1946, when legal working hours for 
employees in industry were reduced from 
48 to 44 per week, approximately 80 per 
cent of wage-earners have worked 44 hours 
or less per week. In 1949, information 
submitted to the Department of Labour 
concerning 161,945 male and female wage- 
earners indicated that 81:86 ‘per cent 
worked 44 hours or less per week and 
18-14 per cent had a work-week in excess 
of 44 hours. 


New Laws Affecting Labour 


Certain amendments were made to the 
Annual Holidays Act to clarify its applica- 
tion and to change the basis of computing 
holiday pay. Formerly, a worker was 
entitled to his regular pay for a week’s 
work, depending on whether he was paid 
on an hourly, weekly, semi-monthly or 
monthly basis. Holiday pay is now com- 
puted on the basis of two per cent of the 
total wages earned in the working year. 
The “working year” was reduced from 250 
to 225 days of actual work. The definition 
of “employee” was changed to make it 
clear that it includes an employee paid by 
time, piece or otherwise. Professional 
workers were excluded from the Act. 

The application of the Boiler Inspection 
Act, now the Boiler and Pressure-vessel 
Act, was widened to cover hot water 
boilers as well as steam boilers and pressure 
vessels. 


Board of Industrial Relations 


During 1949 the Board of Industrial 
Relations held 68 meetings. Following 
public hearings, two minimum wage Orders 
were revised and five entirely new Orders 
were put into effect. Forty-one delega- 
tions appeared before the Board in con- 
nection with problems regarding hours of 
work, minimum wages, etc. Ten Regula- 
tions permitting exceptions under the 
Hours of Work Act were made during the 
year. All the minimum wage Orders and 
hours of work Regulations in effect, in- 
cluding those issued in 1949, are summar- 
ized in an appendix to the report. 
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As in previous reports, a section is 
devoted to a statistical summary of employ- 
ment, earnings and hours of work of women 
workers in 11 industries and occupations 
covered by minimum wage regulations. 
Statistics are given for a five-year period, 
1945-49 inclusive, and enable a comparison 
to be made in an industry from year to 
year as well as between one industry and 
another. With 236 more firms reporting in 
1949 than in 1948, the number of women 
workers reported on rose to 61,874, the 
highest number yet recorded in the history 
of the Department. 


For all occupations covered in the survey, 
average weekly earnings were $27.79, as 
against $25.98 in 1948. This average is 
well above the highest minimum wage set 
by the Board. Average weekly hours were 
a little higher than the 1948 average, 39-32 
as compared with 38-61. 

In order to have similar statistics for 
male employees in various occupations 
covered by the Male Minimum Wage Act, 
a segregation of male employees was made 
from industrial classifications dealt with 
elsewhere in the report. Ten tables pro- 
vide a comparative study of employment, 
hours worked and earnings over a four- 
year period. 

Each year more investigations are made 
by the Inspectors of the Department, and 
the amounts collected as wage adjustments 
under the Minimum Wage Acts and 
the Annual Holidays Act have steadily 
increased over the past several years. 
In 1949, collections made amounted to 
$132,118.23, am increase of almost $25,000 
over the collections made in 1948. 


Fifty-six violations of the Acts under the 
administration of the Board were brought 
to the Courts. The Acts involved were 
the Annual Holidays Act, the Minimum 
Wage Acts, the Hours of Work Act, the 
Control of Employment of Children Act, 
and the Semi-monthly Payment of Wages 
Act. 

During the year, 297 special licences for 
the employment of inexperienced employees 
at learners’ rates and 129 part-time employ- 
ment permits were granted by the Board. 


Control of Employment 
of Children 


Under the Control of Employment of 
Children Act, 1944, the employment of a 
child under 15 in an industry or business 
covered by the Act is forbidden except on 
written permission of the Minister setting 
forth the number of hours to be worked 
per day and the conditions of employment. 
The number of permits in effect at the 


end of December, 1949, was 320. Of these 
the greatest number, 218, were in the 
mercantile industry. 


Labour Relations Board 


Due to the ever-increasing volume of its 
activities, the Labour Relations Board in 
1948 formed two Committees to expedite 
its work. During 1949, the Board held 52 
full Board meetings and 401 Committee 
meetings, and heard 1,109 delegations. 
Much of the Board’s work was in the 
mediation of disputes and through its efforts 
settlements were arrived at in many indus- 
tries. Only nine disputes began in 1949; 
two others commenced in 1948 and were 
continued in 1949. The time-loss in indus- 
try resulting from Jabour disputes, 31,692 
man-days, was at the lowest point since 
1945. When expressed as a percentage of 
the estimated total working time of wage 
and salary earners, the 0-034 figure for the 
year under review was the lowest since 1941. 

Throughout the year a Weekly Summary 
of Activities was mailed to employer and 
labour organizations. This Summary sets 
out the appointment and reports of Con- 
ciliation Officers, the appointment and 
reports of Conciliation Boards, and certi- 
fications of bargaining authorities. 

As required by the Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act, the report of the 
Labour Relations Board contains a state- 
ment of its proceedings during the year, 
a summary of the certifications of bargain- 
ing authorities granted by the Board, a 
summary of Conciliation Boards appointed, 
a summary of strikes and lockouts, and a 
summary of prosecutions under the Act. 

In 1949, 757 applications for certification 
of bargaining agents were made, 594 were 
granted, 95 rejected and 68 withdrawn. 
One hundred and nineteen strike votes 
were supervised, 80 representation votes 
conducted, 246 Conciliation Officers named 
(resulting in the settlement of 108 disputes) 
and 97 Conciliation Boards appointed. In 
seven instances, permission to prosecute 
was granted, and 12 grievance procedures 
were provided. ; 

In the 97 disputes in which a Concilia- 
tion Board was appointed (these are 
summarized in Table III), wages were a 
predominant cause of the dispute in 80 
cases; statutory holidays in 22; union 
security in 21; annual holidays in 20; all 
terms of the agreement in 16; hours of 
work in 15; grievance procedure in 4; 
medical and hospital insurance plans in 
4; and some other matters in 3 other cases. 


Employers’ and Employees’ 
(Labour) Organizations 


From information filed by associations 
of employees, as required by the Depart- 
ment of Labour Act, it was ascertained 
that union members im 761 organizations 
at December 31, 1949, numbered 146,259, 
which represents 32:94 per cent of the 
Province’s estimated total labour force. 
There has been a steady and consistent 
growth in union membership over the past 
decade. From 1939 when there were 44,867 
members to 1949 when membership stood at 
146,259, the increase was 225 per cent. 

The report notes that there were 48 
employers’ organizations in 1949. The 
number recorded from 1945 to 1948 was 37. 


Factory Inspection 


The Chief Inspector of Factories in his 
report to the Deputy Minister of Labour 
stated that there had been during the year 
a gradual but quite noticeable improve- 
ment in working conditions in industrial 
plants, both in health and safety. Partly 
because the Factories Inspection Branch 
has been gradually raising the standard in 
effect in the Province and partly because 
co-operation from owners has been generally 
excellent, accepted modern conditions of 
safe operation are being obtained. During 
the year, 2,370 inspections and reinspec- 
tions of factories were made. More and 
more, it is stated, manufacturers are 
turning to the Factories Branch for advice 
in making new installations or additions to 
their premises. 

During the year particular attention was 
paid by Inspectors to the problem of 
securing an abundant supply of good air 
in plants by use of a complete air- 
conditioning system, and much work was 
done to secure improved lunch-room 
arrangements in factories. Inspectors 
assisted firms by explaining the use of 
temperature scales as an indication of 
atmospheric conditions. 

Generally speaking, the report notes that 
the matter of sanitary facilities is well 
taken care of by employers. Management 
is also becoming more conscious of the need 
for adequate lighting. 

With respect to the problem of guarding 
workers against harmful fumes, vapours and 
gases, the Chief Inspector stated: “With 
but a few exceptions, no great mechanical 
problem would: be involved in their effec- 
tive removal at the point of origin, if the 
employer would realize that the protection 
of the worker should begin on the draft- 
ing board and in the design of suitable 
ventilation equipment.” 
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The volume of industrial homework in 
the Province continues to decline. During 
1949, seven permits were issued to employers 
and 17 to homeworkers. 

One prosecution was undertaken. The 
proprietor of a cleaning establishment was 
fined $150 and costs for employing persons 
before 7 a.m. without the permission of 
the Inspector. 


Elevators 

The inspection of passenger and freight 
elevators, which is am important part of 
the work of the Factories Inspection 
Branch, is becoming more exacting each 
succeeding year. It includes not merely a 
routine check of cables and safety devices 
but a thorough mechanical check of all 
equipment. 

A movement to modernize both passenger 
and freight elevators was welcomed: by the 
Factories Inspection Branch because, it was 
pointed out, “the older the equipment, the 
more rigid must be the inspection, and the 
older the elevator, the more difficult it is 
to maintain in a safe operating condition.” 

In passenger elevators, the old type of 
winding-drum elevator is being replaced 
with overhead traction equipment, and 
with respect to freight elevators the change 
from hand-cable control to push-button 


operation, which is rapidly taking place, 
has eliminated many hazards. The passing 
of an Order in Council requiring all freight 
elevators installed after June 1, 1949, to be 
equipped with a contacted car door or gate 
was an important step in increasing safety 
on freight elevators. During the year 
1,702 elevators were inspected and, in the 
interests of safety, 10 elevators were 
suspended from use until they conformed 
to the regulations. Thirty-eight new 
elevators were installed. During the year 
elevator operators’ examinations were held 
and 451 temporary and 392 permanent 
licences issued. One thousand one hundred 
and eighty-seven licences were renewed. 


Apprenticeship 


The year 1949 showed: a decrease in the 
number of apprentices serving under con- 
tract (1,482) but a great advance in the 
standard of training facilities im general 
use. 

In order to improve the number and 
quality of skilledi journeymen, the Appren- 
ticeship Branch is endeavouring to improve 
training on the job and in addition has 
established technical trade classes with up- 
to-date training facilities. Extension classes 
for tradesmen were also instituted by Trade 
Advisory Committees during the year. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire Under 
The Unemployment Insurance Act 


The following case ts considered to be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant the publication of the decision in full. 


Held that the claimants lost their employ- 
ment by reason of a stoppage of work 
due to a labour dispute at the premises 
at which they were employed, and that by 
virtue of their own action or that of their 
unions’ leaders they became participants 
or belonged to a grade or class which was 
participating in the said labour dispute. 


DECISION 


SUMMaARY OF THE Facts: 


The claimants interested in the present 
appeals were employed either as carpenters 
or as labourers on building projects in the 
City of Victoria, B.C. The carpenters were 
members of Local 1598 of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America and the labourers were members 
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of Local 1093 of the International Hod 
Carriers’ and Common Labourers’ Union. 
Both locals belonged to the Victoria 
Building Trades Council, an employees’ 
organization. 

The claimants’ employers were members 
of the Victoria Building Industry Exchange, 
an employers’ organization. 

On March 30, 1950, a stoppage of work 
took place at the premises of Evans, 
Coleman and Johnson Bros. Ltd.} which is 
reputed to be the largest distributor of 
construction materials on Vancouver Island 
and which supplied certain materials to the 
claimants’ employers. The stoppage of 
work was due to a labour dispute between 
the company and its transport workers who 
were members of the Vancouver Island 
Drivers Division 234 of the Canadian 


Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers. Shortly there- 
after members from the said division 234 
acting as observers appeared at some of 
the projects where the claimants were 
employed and where material normally 
supplied by the Evans Company was used 
and picket lines were set up. Subse- 
quently a stoppage of work took place, 
first at the projects where observers were 
posted or which were picketed and then at 
all the other projects, thereby bringing 
about the claimants’ unemployment. 

The claimants filed’ an application for 
benefit but were disqualified from the 
receipt thereof by the Insurance Officer 
under Section 39 (1) of the Act, because, 
in his opinion, they had lost their employ- 
ment by reason of a stoppage of work due 
to a labour dispute. 

Section 39 of the Act reads as follows:— 


39 (1) “An insured person shall be 
disqualified from receiving benefit if he 
has lost his employment by reason 
of a stoppage of work due to a labour 
dispute at the factory, workshop or other 
premises at which he was employed unless 
he has, during the stoppage of work, 
become bona fide employed elsewhere in 
the occupation which he usually follows, 
or has become regularly engaged: in some 
other occupation; but this disqualification 
shall last only so long as the stoppage of 
work continues. 


(2) An insured person shall not be 
disqualified under this section if he 
proves 
(a) that he is not participating in, or 
financing or directly interested in the 
labour dispute which caused the 
stoppage of work; and 

(b) that he does not belong to a grade 
or class of workers of which imme- 
diately before the commencement of 
the stoppage there were members 
employed at the premises at which 
the stoppage is taking place any of 
whom are participating in, financing 
or directly interested in the dispute. 


(3) Where separate branches of work 
which are commonly carried on as 
separate business in separate premises 
are carried on in separate departments 
on the same premises, each department 
shall, for the purpose of this section, be 
deemed to be a separate factory or 
workshop.” 


From the decision of the Insurance 
Officer, the claimants appealed to a Court 
of Referees which sat in Victoria, B.C., 
on May 15 and 16, 1950. The Court, after 
having heard considerable oral evidence 


from claimants, employers and officials of 
the unions, allowed the appeals in the 
cases of Peters, Tibando, Edwards and 
Poitras et al, but disallowed the appeals in 
the cases of McPherson and Hill et al. 

The following are excerpts from the 
Court’s decisions concerning the appeals 
which were allowed :— 


Re: J. J. Peters and M. J. Poitras et al 


“After hearing evidence presented by 
employer’s representatives and employee’s 
representatives, much of which evidence 
was not available to the Insurance Officers 
of the UIC at the time of their submis- 
sions, this Court is of the opinion that 
unemployment was not directly connected 
with the strike of Evans, Coleman and 
Johnson Bros. Ltd., but that the lay-off 
was brought about by the employer’s 
desire to retain an equitable employee 
relationship throughout the many jobs 
that they were conducting, some of which 
might have had to close due to a shortage 
of materials. This, as explained to us, 
might have resulted in senior employees 
having to be laid off or transferred to 
other work on which they had not been 
previously employed, and which would 
have rendered their operation uneco- 
nomical and chaotic.” 


Re: H. M. Edwards and 
M. Tibando et al 


“From evidence presented by employees 
representatives and representatives from 
the Northern Construction Company, it 
is clear that a shortage of material did 
occur in consequence of which it was 
necessary to lay off the maiority of the 
employees. We have definite assurance 
from the employer that approximately 
10 per cent of his crew continued to be 
employed and were given employment 
by them on this job during the shut 
down. He further assured us that there 
was no dispute between the Company 
and their employees, and that had space 
been available for the erection of 
machinery or had a competitive firm been 
able to deliver ready mixed concrete, 
they would have availed themselves of 
this supply and continued their opera- 
tion. From evidence given, it is proven 
that no work stoppage occurred due to 
a labour dispute on these premises, and 
that the shut down was entirely due to 
the shortage of material being supplied 
by Evans, Coleman and Johnson Bros. 
Ltd., which supply was cut off due to the 
strike of the C.B. & R.E. & O.T.W., at 
their Victoria, B.C., plant. Evidence 
establishes that the employees of the 
Northern Construction Company were in 
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no way a party to this strike, nor could 

they, in any way, benefit by its final 

outcome.” ; 

In the cases of McPhesron and Hill eé al 
the Court felt that “a labour dispute 
actually existed and a stoppage of work 
did occur” because on the project where 
McPherson was employed the employees 
had either walked out or refused to cross 
picket lines while om the project where 
Hill worked the employer had found it 
necessary to confer with union officials as 
to whether or not the employees belonging 
to their unions would handle “hot material”. 

From the decisions of the Court in the 
two last mentioned cases the carpenters’ 
and the labourers’ unions appealed to the 
Umpire. From the decisions of the Court 
concerning Peters, Tibando, Edwards and 
Poitras et al the Insurance Officer also 
lodged an appeal. 

An oral hearing before the Umpire was 
requested by the interested unions and it 
was held in Montreal, P.Q., on September 
18, 1950. Those who attended were Messrs. 
A. P. Rayment and V. Midgley representa- 
tives of the labourers’ and the carpenters’ 
unions respectively and Mr. H. 8S. Relph, 
Chief Claims Officer of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 


CoNCLUSIONS: 


I have carefully considered the state- 
ments of observations and representations 
made by Messrs. Rayment, Midgley and 
Relph. 

Briefly it is contended by the unions’ 
representatives that the various stoppages of 
work which took place in the Victoria 
construction industry in the early part of 
April, 1950, and with which we are con- 
cerned, were merely due to a shortage of 
materials whereas it is argued by the 
Insurance Officer that the stoppages were 
the result of a labour dispute which 
developed between the Victoria Building 
Industry Exchange and the Building Trades 
Council, as a consequence of the labour 
dispute between Evans, Coleman and 
Johnson Bros. Ltd., and its transport 
workers who were members of Division 234 
of the C.B. of R.E. and O.T.W. 

According to the evidence, on March 31, 
1950, the day after the stoppage of work 
commenced at Evans, Coleman and Johnson 
Bros. Ltd., the Building Trades Council 
held a special meeting at which representa- 
tives of the two unions interested in these 
appeals were present. The purpose of the 
meeting was apparently to consider what 
action was to be taken by the member 
unions with respect to the situation which 
prevailed at the said company. A resolu- 
tion was put forward by Mr. Chivers, who 
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is president of the Building Trades Council 
and a member of the carpenters’ union, 
enjoining the unions to respect picket lines 
established by Division 234 on any construc- 
tion job in the Victoria area. The question 
of handling “hot material’, i.e., material 
obtained from a source other than the 
Evans Company, was also discussed. It is 
not too clear whether the resolution was 
officially adopted. However it is apparent, 
notwithstanding Mr. Midgley’s contention 
that the carpenters’ union took the stand 
that those matters should be left to the 
discretion of the individual members of the 
carpenters’ local, that the general feeling 
was that picket lines should be respected 
and that “hot material” should not be 
handled. 

In any event, on April 4 and 5, 1950, 
some carpenters and labourers walked off 
the projects where observers were posted 
or where picket lines were established while 
others refused to cross picket lines or to 
handle “hot material”. 

The evidence further indicates that Mr. 
Simms, business agent of Local 1598 of the 
carpenters’ union, informed the employer 
on at least two projects that the members 
of his local would respect the picket lines 
and would not handle “hot material”; it 
also indicates that Mr. Rayment of the 
labourers’ union while in communication 
with an official of the cement workers’ 
union at Bamberton, B.C., advised him not 
to release any cement from that place for 
delivery to the Victoria projects. (A few 
days later, however, Mr. Rayment gave 
his approval to its release.) 


As a consequence of those events a 
meeting was held by the members of the 
Exchange at which it was decided that the 
employers would stop the work on a number 
of the projects im so far as the labourers 
and carpenters were concerned, which in 
fact is what happened on April 6, 1950. 

Following those shut downs articles and 
notices were published by the Exchange in 
the Victoria newspapers and pamphlets were 
issued by the Council wherein both parties 
expressed mutual disagreement with the 
stand taken by each other, as a conse- 
quence of the dispute between Evans, 
Coleman and Johnson Bros. Ltd. and its 
transport workers. 


Apart from the notice which appeared on 
April 21, 1950, im the Victoria Colonist 
under the heading “The following members 
of the Victoria Building Industry Exchange 
regret the necessity of closing down all 
work until further notice” and wherein all 
the claimants’ employers were listed, the 
following notice, which was published by 


the Exchange in the same newspaper on 
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April 26, 1950, under the heading “Con- 
struction workers whose interests are you 
serving?”, cannot be overlooked:— 


“As the shut down of all construction 
is now in its third week, it is time that 
you assess the situation for what it is. 

“First, you have been advised that the 
Evans, Coleman strikers are entitled to 
picket your job. They are not. The 
courts have already decided that such 
picketing is illegal, as in the case of the 
Producers Sand & Gravel Company. The 
Evans, Coleman strikers are only entitled 
to picket their own plant where there is 
a dispute. 

“Second, you have been advised that 
you should respect these illegal picket 
lines. This means that you must be 
prepared to put yourself out of a job to 
support a strike at Evans, Coleman. 
Otherwise you are a strike-breaker. This 
is what the agitators want you to believe. 


“The Victoria Building Industries 
Exchange firmly believe that there are 
radical political elements in our Building 
Trade Unions who will go to any length 
to prove that our present economic 
system is bad, that any kind of private 
enterprise is bad, particularly a large 
company like Evans, Coleman and 
Johnson Bros. Ltd. They are using you 
to fight this malicious campaign. If it 
costs you and the contractors, and this 
community one-half a million dollars in 
losses, they will be well pleased. 
““Tt was not their intention to shut 
down all jobs—only the larger and more 
important ones. They expected that the 
contractors who were picketed and shut 
down would put extra pressure on Evans, 
Coleman to meet the strikers’ demands. 
As you know, it did not turn out that 
way. The contractors will not be used 
to put pressure on either party in the 
Evans, Coleman dispute, nor will they 
submit to illegal picketing and illegal 
work stoppages. 
“The contractors cannot correct this 
situation except through you, as a 
member of your Trade Union. We are 
not asking you to be a strike-breaker. 
We are not asking you to do anything 
contrary to the legitimate principles of 
the Trade Union movement. We are 
asking you to wake up and realize what 
is going on, and ask yourself who is 
' profiting from the present situation!” 

Another article which appears on file— 
this one issued by the Building Trades 
Council and distributed as a pamphlet to 
the members of the unions—is also worth 
noting :— 


“Now It Can Be Told 


This was refused as a paid advertisement 
by both the Victoria Times 
and Colonist 


The Building Trades Council Replies to 
The Building Industries Exchange 


In published statements on April 14 and 
April 18, the Victoria Building Industries 
Exchange says its members are anxious to 
return to work immediately and could do 
so, if it were not for building trades’ inter- 
ference with contractors using supplies 
obtained from sources other than the struck 
firm. In reply, we would state that we do 
not wish to assist an employer who has a 
monopoly on certain building materials. 


“The fact that several local building 
supply dealers have attempted to secure 
agencies for lines, especially cement, now 
exclusively handled in Victoria by Evans, 
Coleman and Johnson Ltd., is further 
evidence that such a monopoly exists. 

“At present, these ‘secondary’ dealers 
normally buy their supplies from Evans, 
Coleman and Johnson, rather than 
directly from the producer. 


“One of them again recently attempted 
to secure a direct, permanent agency 
from the B.C. Cement Company and was 
again refused. 


“Was this company refused because it 
was prepared to pay the rates asked by 
the striking union at Evans, Coleman 
and Johnson Vancouver Island Drivers, 
Division No. 234, Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers (CCL)? 


“We would further emphasize that the 
Building Trades Council has not at any 
time ‘ordered’ men to stay off the job. 

“We have no authority to do so. 

“But we did recommend in all sincerity 
observance of what has been recognized 
as trade union practice for more than 50 
years—to respect picket lines. The 
Exchange took it upon itself to order its 
members to shut down jobs, despite the 
fact that there was plenty of material on 
many of these jobs. 

“Why? Was it to force building trades 
workers to assist the Evans, Coleman 
combine maintain its monopoly? 


“Certain contractors did resume oper- 
ations on Monday, April 17, but were 
again ordered by the Exchange to cease 
operations despite the fact that there was 
no shortage of material. 


“These jobs, in consequence, were closed 
down at midday, Wednesday, April 19. 
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“The contractors say they can obtain 
materials such as cement and gyproc 
from sources other than the struck 
company. 

“What sources are there in B.C., let 
alone Victoria, other than the Evans, 
Coleman combine?” 


On the above evidence, I find it impos- 
sible to agree with the unions’ representa- 
tives that the stoppages of work which took 
place in the Victoria Construction Industry 
in the early part of April, 1950, were merely 
due to a shortage of materials as it is quite 
apparent that there were on hand, at least 
on a number of projects, at the time of 
the commencement of those stoppages, 
sufficient materials to permit the work to 
continue and that furthermore if such 
materials were not actually available it 
was not because of circumstances entirely 
beyond the control of the employers and 
the employees. On the contrary, it seems 
clear to me that those stoppages, as con- 
tended by the Insurance Officer, were 
attributable to a labour dispute between 
the Exchange and the Council and in 
particular between the Exchange and the 
carpenters’ and labourers’ unions, which 
dispute stemmed from the refusal or threats 
to refuse on the part of some of the 
members of those unions to handle hot 
material or to cross picket lines and culmin- 
ated in the concerted action of the 
employers in closing down the work on the 
projects. 

This finding seems to be borne out by 
the transcript of the evidence taken before 
the Court of Referees which discloses that 
officials of the unions admitted before the 
Court that there was on a number of the 
projects, at the time of the commencement 
of the general stoppage of work, materials 
available and that the action of the 
employers following the meeting of the 
Exchange was in fact a lockout. 

It is true that statements were made 
by a few of the employers that they had 
no dispute with their carpenters or 
labourers ‘and that the close downs were 
not lockouts but merely resulted from a 
shortage of materials. It is to be noted 
however that it does not appear that any 
of the employers concerned repudiated the 
actions taken on their behalf by the 
Exchange nor did they question the inclu- 
sion of the name of their company in 
press releases made by the Exchange 
announcing the shut downs. In applying 
the law I must be governed by the actual 
facts and not simply by what the parties 
term the incidents. 

Much has been said by the Insurance 
Officer and the unions’ representatives as 
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to the legal status of the Exchange and 
its authority to act for the employers, as 
to whether or not the Council represented 
the views of its membership and whether 
or not the union officials, who actively 
engaged themselves in the dispute, had the 
power to speak or act on behalf of their 
union members. 


It is to be observed however that the 
Exchange on behalf of the employers 
entered into bargaining agreements with 
the carpenters’ and labourers’ unions in 
1949, and again acted on their behalf 
throughout the general stoppage of work 
in the spring of 1950; that similarly the 
Council acted om behalf of those unions 
during the said stoppage and that the 
actions of the officials of these unions were 
not disavowed by their fellow members. 


‘The argument that some carpenters and 
labourers did in fact remain at their 
employment throughout the dispute does 
not preclude a finding that the shut downs 
were in fact lockouts. A stoppage of work 
be it a lockout or a strike, need not be a 
general cessation of operations at the 
factory or premises and the number of 


employees involved is not the test; it is” 


sufficient if there is an appreciable inter 
ruption in the work which is normally 
carried on thereat. In the present case the 
employers preferred to discontinue a sub- 
stantial part of their operations rather than 
have the projects on which they were 
carrying on work picketed or face a walk- 
out of their employees and there can be 
no doubt that this constituted a stoppage 
of work within the meaning of Section 39 
of the Act herein before quoted. 


In his submission to me, Mr. Rayment 
stated as follows:— 


“T submit also that apart from the 
generally accepted fact that to cross 
properly constituted picket lines is con- 
trary to all trade union principles, there 
is, in addition to the ordinary occupa- 
. tional risks, a further element of danger 
not contemplated when wage rates are 
set. The Act takes cognizance of this. 
If a man receiving unemployment benefits 
were sent to a job by an employment 
officer and found it picketed and did not 
take the job, he would not be cut off 
benefits.” 


In many decisions my predecessor and I 
have stressed the fact that for a claimant 
to refuse to cross a picket line where there 
is no display of violence, is evidence of his 
participation in the labour dispute. I quite 
understand, however, the unions’ feeling in 
respect to the matter of crossing picket 
lines, but a sympathetic manifestation of 
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that kind must be taken into consideration 
when determining the merit of a case under 
Section 39 of the Act. ; 

I agree therefore with the Insurance 
Officer that the Court of Referees erred 
“when they considered each construction job 
as a single entity and not as part of the 
general construction picture in the City of 
Victoria as controlled by individual mem- 
bers or companies which made up the 
Victoria Building Industry Exchange.” 

My decision is that the claimants lost 
their employment by reason of a stoppage 
of work due to a labour dispute at the 
premises at which they were employed and 
that by virtue of their own action or that 


of their unions’ leaders they became 
participants or belonged to a grade or class 
which was participating in the said labour 
dispute. 

The appeals of the carpenters’ and 
labourers’ unions in the cases of McPherson 
and Hill et al, are dismissed: and the appeals 
of the Insurance Officer in the cases of 
Peters, Tibando, Edwards and Poitras et al, 
are allowed. 


ALFRED SAVARD, 
Umpire. 


Dated at Ottawa, Ont., this 8th day of 
January, 1951. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, 


January, 1951* 


The monthly report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on opera- 
tions under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act states that during the month of 
January, 1951, a total of 172,269 initial and 
renewal claims for unemployment insurance 
benefit were filed at local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
This represents a 28 per cent increase over 
the 134,218 claims filed in December. All 
provinces contributed to this increase, the 
largest relative increases being recorded in 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Alberta, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and 
British Columbia. In comparison with 
January of last year, when initial and 
renewal claims filed numbered 182,053, this 
month’s total represents a decline of 5 per 
cent, appreciable decreases having occurred 
in the provinces of Ontario (17 per cent) 
and British Columbia (20 per cent), while 
all other provinces experienced a slight 
increase. 


Ordinary claimants on the live register 
on January 31 numbered 220,539 (177,752 
male and 42,787 female), compared with 
183,268 (144,564 male and 38,704 female) 
in December, 1950, and 297,238 (244,333 
male and 52,905 female) for January one 
year ago. 

Total claimants signing the live register 
as at the end of January numbered, 255,753, 
of whom 27,103 were claimants for supple- 
mentary benefit. Of this total, 77 per cent, 
or 197,926, had been on the register seven 
days or more. 

Adjudicating centres disposed of 183,219 
initial and renewal claims during January, 
of which 130,129 were considered entitled 
to benefit and 53,090 not entitled to benefit. 
Of those considered not entitled to benefit, 
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41,410 were disallowed and 16,978 disquali- 
fications were imposed (including 3,925 on 
revised claims). Chief reasons for dis- 
qualification were: “voluntarily left employ- 
ment without just cause,” 5,544 cases; “not 
unemployed, ” 5,104 cases and “not capable 
of or not available for work,” 1,186 cases. 


Persons in receipt of initial payments of 
benefit during the current month totalled 
104,667, an increase of 50 per cent over the 
69,870 in December. 


Benefit payments for the month of 
January amounted to $9,367,276 for 3,788,241 
compensated days of unemployment. In 
December, $5,308,818 were paid for 
2,192,851 proven unemployed days, while 
in January last year a total of $11,781,142 
were paid in respect of 4,925,381 unem- 
ployed days. 

During the week January 27-February 2, 
149,816 benefit payments were made, 
amounting to $2,195,606 for 885,092 days. 
In the week of December 30-January 5, 
101,918 benefit payments amounting to 
$1,431,588 for 583,743 days were recorded. 


During the week January 27-February 2, 
benefit payments averaged 5:9 days, while 
in the week December 30-January 5, this 
average was 5:7 days. Beneficiaries 
received during these weeks payments 
averaging $14.66 and $14.05 respectively. 


Supplementary Benefit 


Out of a total of 41,410 regular claims 
disallowed during January, 41,278 were con- 
sidered for supplementary benefit. In addi- 
tion, 364 renewal claims were filed. Those 
entitled to benefit numbered 27,236, while’ 
13,331 were either disallowed, or disqualified. 
The amount of benefit paid was $462,161. 


* See Tables E-1 to E-8. 
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Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during January, 1951, insur- 
ance books were issued to 4,106,243 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 


time or another since April 1,-1950. This 
was an increase of 82,087 since December 29, 
1950. 

As at the end of January, there were 
242.873 employers registered, representing 
an increase of 1,304 since the end of 
December. 


WAGES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE, 


OCTOBER 1949" 


In both Wholesale and Retail Trade more than 80 per cent of 
the employees were normally working from 40 to 48 hours a 


week in 1949. 


Almost one-third of the workers in Wholesale 


Trade, but a much smaller proportion in Retail Trade, were 


reported on a five-day week. 
policy and the numbers of statutory holidays observed and paid | 


The annual vacations with pay 


for differed between the two major divisions of Trade, as shown 


in the following article. 


The value of domestic trade continued 
its upward trend in 1949. The monthly 
average index of wholesale sales increased 
almost 8 per cent over the previous year 
and the monthly average value of retail 
sales increased somewhat less than 6 per 
cent. The monthly average of weekly 
wages and salaries reported by the leading 
trading establishments increased to $36.97 
in 1949, 74 per cent over 1948. 

The average weekly wage rates for the 
selected occupations in Table I reveal wide 
variations in the average rates among both 
the occupations and the citiesshown. Com- 
paring similar occupations, the average 
wages in Wholesale Trade are generally 
higher than in Retail Trade, and the aver- 
ages for men are higher than for women 
workers. 

In both divisions of Trade an almost 
equal proportion of the employees, about 
83 per cent, were normally working from 


40 to 48 hours a week in 1949. However, 


a much higher proportion of workers in 
Wholesale Trade were on a 5-day week 
than in Retail Trade. One-third of the 
workers in Wholesale Trade were in estab- 


“Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1949 conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
wage rates (straight-time earnings for workers on 
commission) and certain conditions of work in their 
establishments during the last pay period preceding 
October 1, 1949. 
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lishments which gaye an initial vacation 
of two weeks with pay, compared with 14 
per cent in Retail Trade. On the other 
hand, more than one-half of the workers 
in Retail Trade were employed in estab- 
lishments which gave a maximum vacation 
of three or four weeks after longer periods 
of employment, compared with one-quarter 
of the workers in Wholesale Trade. 


Ninety-three per cent of the employees 
in Wholesale Trade and 89 per cent in 
Retail Trade were employed by firms which 
reported observing seven or more statutory 
holidays in 1949. Most of the workers in 
both divisions of the industry were paid 
for some or all of the statutory holidays 
when these days were not worked. 


Wholesale Trade 

One-third of the 25,300 employees in- 
cluded in this analysis of the leading 
Wholesale Trade firms were employed in 
Ontario. An almost equal proportion, 22 
per cent, were located in British Columbia 
and the Prairie Provinces, 17 per cent in 
Quebee and 5 per cent in the Maritime 
Provinces. Fourteen per cent of these 
workers were women, the largest number 
of whom were reported in British Columbia. 


Wage Rates.—In most of the eight cities 
for which information is given in Table I, 
General Office Clerks were paid the highest 
average weekly wage rates during the pay 
period ending October 1, 1949, and Ware- 


~ 
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housemen were paid the lowest. 
differences in average weekly rates between 
cities ranged from $5.35 for Warehousemen 
to $11.78 for Truck Drivers; and the 
differences between occupations within cities 
ranged from $429 in Edmonton to $9.77 
in Vancouver. The highest average weekly 
wage rate, $46.42, was paid to Truck 
Drivers in Vancouver and the lowest, $32.30, 
was paid to Warehousemen in Winnipeg. 
Amongst the six female occupations, 
Bookkeepers were paid the highest average 
weekly wage rate. The variation between 
cities in the average rates paid to workers 
in the same occupation ranged from $3.22 
-a week for Typists to $9.19 a week for 
Bookkeepers. The variation between the 
highest and lowest paid occupation within 
the same city varied’ from $1.52 in Saint 
John to $7.08 in Edmonton. The lowest 
average weekly wage rate in the female 
occupations was $24.70 for Telephone 
Switchboard Operators in Saint John, and 
the highest was $35.33 for Bookkeepers in 
Montreal. 


A comparison of the average weekly 
rates paid to General Office Clerks, Male, 
and General Office Clerks, Female, shows 
that the men average from $8.62 to $14.42 
higher than the women. 


The 


The Normal Work Week. -three 
per cent of the employees in Wholesale 
Trade were normally working from 40 to 
48 hours at the time of the 1949 survey 
(Table II). About 22 per cent of the 
workers were on a 40-hour week, 23 per 
cent were on a 44-hour week and 12 per 
cent on a 48-hour week. Thirteen per cent 
of the workers were normally working more 
than 48 hours a week, about half of whom 
were working 54 hours. 

There was also much variation in the 
distribution of hours between regions. This 
can be readily seen in the following table, 
which shows the proportion of employees 
in each region working 44 hours or less a 
week and the proportion working more than 
44 hours. 


Normal Weekly Hours 


44 Hours More than 

or less 44 hours 
Maritime Provinces. 64% 36% 
Clie piece: ta eee anes 42% 58% 
NOTES TON 6 (coe one wears 63% 37% 
Prairie Provinces.... 89% 11% 
British Columbia.... 52% 48% 


Almost one-third of the workers were 
reported to be working five days a week 
in 1949, most of whom were working 40 
hours. Ontario had the largest proportion 


TABLE I.—AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE IN EIGHT CANADIAN CITIES, OCTOBER 1949 


* Saint Winni- . Edmon-| Van- 
. Halifax Montreal,} Toronto, Regina 
Occupation by Industry ?! John, peg, a ton, couver, 
NS. | yp | PQ | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | alta. | B.C. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Wholesale Trade 
Mate Occupations: 
General Office Clerks................ 40.99 37.73 40.47 41.56 39.22 42.72 35.46 42.08 
Shippers and Receivers.............. 34.98 32.48 36.20 38.94 35.90 34.60 37.11 38.96 
ERMC SITIVOTa.... ce yScls des are Rare delete 34.65 34.64 38.45 40.59 36.19 39.28 37.50 46.42 
WV SLS ROUSOINGN lohan de aleictenaaied dee 34.54 36.12 34.38 36.12 32.30 37.65 33.31 36.65 
Frmate Occupations: 
TROOKKCODEIS cats lalcs Calare ics os.0as0 32.26 26.14 35.33 34.54 33.51 30.81 33.19 34.28 
General Office Glerkars. 64 isa tisns 30.81 25.34 30.38 30.77 25.55 28 .30 27.84 27.97 
Office Appliance Operators........... 29.06 25.90 33.13 32.39 29.47 33.67 29.73 31.76 
BVGHOPTADHOES. crt nes vuas gees cies 6 30.49 25.76 33.96 33.53 29.58 31.23 29.38 31.86 
Telephone Switchboard Operators...| 27.36 24.70 30.52 32.13 27.08 29.17 28.15 31.25 
EDV OIStH So cti a cals fe didasee-e she sata cles 6. 27.78 26.22 28.21 29.33 26.20 27.56 26.11 29.01 
Retail Trade 
Mate Occupations: 
General Office Clerks................ 37.56 25.45 35.04 38.85 39.05 31.84 45.44 40.45 
Sales Clerks—on Time Work......... 30.85 31.75 35.45 40.83 39.91 35.71 38.24 41.86 
Sas Clerks—on Commission. Le 6.18 34.91 48.78 7 eCT hl ee 50.27 69.37 56.40 
rs and Receivers ALORS en Bicoeey ter 37.36 38.35 41.90 36.53 40.70 39.14 
Ste WORE sac cceaivisascne cancun eees 27.76 21.11 31.12 34.78 37.89 34.52 34.11 36.19 
BE erie LITE VOTH «aio 2 or Aciclei elon Feleze sieibs 32.69 26.67 37.17 42.56 41.49 36.18 41.28 46.65 
Frma.e Occupations: 
OO MKGODBTA. ov oi U. cawie's ie cledit scminin'es 26.02 24.40 32.14 33.21 29.97 32.54 31.90 32.44 
PEBBNIGER Sey eos lois su claieiv nears, osele sets 22.89 26.71 27.24 29.44 25,14 26.07 26.39 27.58 
Caneel" Mince Clarks. .sesteetaece sce 20.90 17.96 25.42 26.67 26.82 24.53 26.90 27.28 
Office Appliance Operators........... 25 63), | Gece cxcs 29.29 32.07 29.86 26.73 27.38 31.64 
Sales Clerks—on Time Work......... 19.89 19.35 25.97 26.14 25.73 23.75 24.98 26.38 
Sales Clerks—on Commission........ At) RA 30.44 29.60 27.95 25.18 31.78 36.34 
RCI EBUOESS irik. a <ussniniescicierins'a sja/0 25.74 33.60 32.30 31.02 26.98 30.15 30.73 
Telep re Switchboard Operators....| 22.06 |........- 25.95 27.82 BD OTe cae e ok 26.76 27.88 
PERM Er foodie wesccceicecaces > p33 25.96 26.54 24.92 24.80 25.33 26.58 
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TABLE I.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN WHOLESALE TRADE, OCTOBER 1949 
Number of Employees 


a By Trade By Region 
wt ——EE——————EEEa 
Normal Weekly Hours Wholesale Other Ataris ; Prasoulee anaes 
Trades Food ete Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces|Golim bia 
Employees on a 5-day Week . 
PIOGr 40S, Soe oe ae Shee covers 699 57 642 92 132 328 121 26 
BO ie se gto Se letonioan 5,189 15 5,174 185 438 2,445 719 1,402 
COORD feo ac teie sieves sree terns 2,051 22 2,029 22 555 963 140 371 
Total ee oemctagceas aia 7,939 94 7,845 299 1,125 3, 736 980 1,799 
All Employees 
Rindor40 res eva ales eair nee ee 1,114 67 1,047 147 250 500 182 35 
MOA aw eniacks Gale atnelals 5,446 15 5,431 188 655 2,472 727 1,404 
Over 40 and under 44......... 3,458 151 3,307 70 526 1,050 1,372 240 
AG aie RoNtes eis Oe aie oes 5, 806 1,175 4,631 187 431 1,298 2,674 1,216 
Over 44 and under 48......... 3,027 673 2,354 203 1,099 1,323 390 12 
ENS gt Aa aih wo eiuta vs wavors ie wits 8,110 1, 266 1,844 83 581 1,735 166 545 
Over 48 and under 54......... 1,193 664 529 105 406 73 48 561 
DBA esee os posits cee rua 1,576 TB Ai icisenys Saye 152 Ska, came cee 1,551 
SO BEEDE daar vias cine teininiceneice 348 108 240 63 285). | 7s scissile Pucaics. center oeereeear 
Motal wvechsascasteiase ss 25,213 5,695 19,518 1,246 4,385 8,459 5,559 5,564 


Nore: Information on the normal work week was not reported[{for 92 employees. 


TABLE I1.— ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN WHOLESALE TRADE, OCTOBER 1949 © 
Number of Employees 


All By Trade By Region 
Lenth of V. ads aoe teatime (chery 
enth of Vacation and Service sale ther vgs ; or rs 
Requirements Trades | Food Pe a hole Quebec | Ontario eee eee 
Inrrrau VACATION 
One Week or Equivalent...............+- 16,740 8,955 | 12,785 582 8,326 6,658 2,616 4,558 
One week after: 
No specified service.............+- 754 201 553 19 153 244 275 63 
Gimonthaseee nk cee cacao cee alee et ss 4,370 110 4,260 213 1,097 1,688 1,054 318 
PPV Eni Mecr onEes montat cote ns 10, 602 8,157 7,445 300 1,937 3,516 1,157 3,692 
Other periods less than 1 year....... 291 104 187 19 51 102 80 39 
Equivalent of one week............000 723 383 340 31 88 108 50 446 
EEQDONW CERS GY EET cas sac sie/aine brs. Heals eats 9 8,397 1,726 6,671 623 1,056 2,802 2,909 1,007 
No specified service...........eee0-: 99 50 49 2 2 27 51 17 
Meas than l Veer \ciciss ins sede saves 498 9 489 127 155 119 26 71 
LC VORE Ste ee scraa bivesiomecnaicee te tana 7,800 1,667 6, 133 494 899 2,656 2,832 919 
EG ta eer ass Bated Gesie.cen serene” 25,137 5,681 | 19,456 1, 205 4,382 8,460 5,525 5,565 
Maxmum Vacation 
Two Weeks or Equivalent..............0+ 8, 564 1,208 7,856 294 1,663 8,326 1,558 1,728 
Two weeks after: 
Tess than Wtvear’. te. ts asics Sac donss 93 eae 93 19 22 NS ween Uy Pee” <r 
LRVOAT cu: Mags See de ee Maur cee sis 2,822 203 2,619 175 698 1,072 643 234 
DPV ORTH At wag Seales Salewinaiciia’e conte 2,063 187 1,876 35 288 803 780 157 
BYV OATH sacha sas Resa rekisa vin vith a(selers 1,483 348 1 1B sLeaee ae wee 144 431 10 898 
WIVERIR: ead a Atte ecatebe twas 1,794 442 1,352 65 347 875 68 439 
Other Podesta Menuanedenne ace 238 28 210" bee tease 151 BT il capiaeneaal ee iat 
Equivalent of two weeks.............+- UL. Veica cates Td tiardas oe te 13 ‘BS. | .feeeetaeal sees M.. 
WD AvCE WW Coke Osler ions wece seta vioaine hunt +30 6,118 160 6,953 827 1,502 2,256 1,849 680 
LO, YEARS, Seis einia e's piel sidasosersisaee'ns cast) oc OG, fe geae meets 68 hese eoerertais 370 7 12 
AOVVORTS YAS, Saisie kha ande cea an 2,474 75 2,399 151 516 1,083 402 322 
BO VEATS Lh vinta us iste Walser afore eh atass 1,310 85 1, 225 94 281 390 448 97 
BO: VOATBs 2.5 5 Seis « se aris dee diane eM rtte ot 1 00" Lee actetcsd 1,509 58 324 540 422 165 
OEhSr Pesce sae Sete ae lee aie cate ane a) Pee 352 24 11 170 63 84 
Four Weeks after 25 years.........0.0.. 080 \t. Poa 6s GAP Doaaitk gts’ 14 237 2 76 
No Increase for Longer Service........... 10,1381 4,813 §,818 584 1,203 2,642 2,621 8,081 
One week or equivalent.............. 4,190 2,618 1,572 127 698 949 123 2,293 
Two weeks or equivalent............ 5,941 1,695 4,246 457 505 1,693 2,498 788 
“ROUAL, Oe. . <<nsien toeeetaecee eee 25,137 5,681 | 19,456 1,205 4,382 8,460 5,525 5,565 


Nors: Information on vacations with pay was not reported for 168 employees. 
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of workers, just under 45 per cent, on a 
5-day week, and British Columbia had the 
next largest proportion, 32 per cent. 
Twenty-eight per cent of the workers in 
the Prairie Provinces, 26 per cent in Quebec 
and 24 per cent in the Maritime Provinces 
were on a 5-day week. 


Vacations with Pay.—Two-thirds of the 
workers in Wholesale Trade were employed 
by firms which reported giving an initial 
vacation of one week with pay, and one- 
third by those which reported giving two 
weeks with pay, generally after a year of 
employment (Table III). More than one- 
half of the workers in the Maritime Prov- 
inces but less than one-fifth of those in 
British Columbia were in establishments 
which gave this initial vacation of two 
weeks with pay. 

Wholesale establishments employing 60 
per cent of the workers reported increasing 
the. period of vacation with pay as the 
worker’s term of employment lengthened. 
About one-third of the workers were in 
establishments which increased the vacation 
period from one to two weeks with pay, 
and one-quarter were in those which in- 


creased the vacation from one or two 
weeks after a year of employment to three 
weeks, generally after 15 to 25 years. In 
total, 17 per cent of the employees were 
in establishments having a maximum vaca- 
tion of one week, 58 per cent in those 
having. a maximum of two weeks, 24 per 
cent a maximum of three weeks and’ just 
over one per cent, four weeks. 


Statutory Holidays.—More than 80 per 
cent of the workers were employed by 
Wholesale firms which observed from 7 to 
10 statutory holidays in 1949 (Table IV). 
The largest group of workers, 29 per cent, 
observed 8 statutory holidays and the next 
largest group, 26 per cent, observed 9 days. 
Eleven per cent of the workers were in 
establishments which observed more than 
10 statutory holidays. 

In the Maritime Provinces and Quebec 
there was a wide variation in the number 
of statutory holidays observed. In Ontario, 
90 per cent of the workers observed 7, 8 
or 9 statutory holidays, in the Prairie 
Provinces 64 per cent observed’8 or 9 days 
and in British Columbia 48 per cent 
observed 7 or 9 days. 


TABLE IV.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR EIN WHOLESALE 
TRADE, OCTOBER 1949 


Number of Employees 


All By Trade By Region 
Whole- 
Number of Statutory Holidays oe 
sale Maritime Prairie | British 
Observed nieatien Food - = x Provinces Quebec | Ontario Penaihecn| Cohinivn 
581 233 348 105 147 LOLA es enacts 148 
1,131 1,126 3 583 394 138 13 
3,956 1,589 2,367 174 956 1, 248 253 1,330 
7,424 1,120 6,304 442 975 3,994 1,718 295 
Dern ntes sisie is aes seichicasyacais 6,499 991 5,508 342 547 2,466 1,818 1,326 
A) rites aserse te shee sel tiats hielo estore 2,803 834 1,969 109 151 155 599 1,789 
RO ee ie eee 1,582 820 762 12 Oba ekexs ines 841 664 
Bore tnanillsed css ee athe. ase ae aces 1,312 106 1,206 60 945 115 192! |i suse secs 
No information reported............... LIN, state sinitiats Listener ste Afi Seere ctatei’=|| «cos niece ee ea, oe a eee 
Total, crssdenccateicwanis 25,305 5,698 19,607 1,247 4,386 8,548 5,559 5,565 
Number of Statutory Holidays Paid 
For Although Not Worked 
3,223 2,646 577 80 73 Be eee 2,725 
896 115 781 42 296 383 22 153 
1,491 1,486 48 480 618 294 51 
2,191 392 1,799 143 799 930 150 169 
6,952 1,070 5,882 439 972 3,537 1,721 283 
6,324 959 5,365 314 547 2,408 1,767 1, 288 
1,815 245 1,570 109 84 155 585 882 
2,189 266 1,923 72 985 115 1,013 4 
Daa Ni ecerere ateisiase DE mara stale ce 150 57 7 10 
25,305 5,698 | 19,607 1,247 4,386 8,548 5,559 5,565 


(1) Includes 13 workers who are paid for 3, 4, 5, 6 and 8 statutory holidays after 6 months, 1 year, 18 months, 3 years 


and 5 years of employment respectively. 
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The number of statutory holidays 
observed, in this article, is the number of 
days when the establishment is closed 
because of Dominion, Provincial or Muni- 
cipal holidays, or religious holidays 
regularly observed. 

Eighty-seven per cent of the employees 
were reported to be paid for some or all 
of the statutory holidays when these days 
were not worked. More than one-half 
of the workers were paid for 8 or 9 
statutory holidays on this basis, and 16 per 
cent were paid for more than 9 holidays. In 
most of the provinces just a small propor- 
tion, if any, were not paid for any of the 
statutory holidays when not worked, but 
in British Columbia almost one-half of the 
workers were in establishments which did 
not. 


Retail Trade 


Forty-four per cent of the 103,600 
employees included in the 1949 survey of 
Retail Trade were working in Ontario and 
19 per cent in Quebec. Twenty per cent 
of the workers were in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, 12 per cent in British Columbia, 6 
per cent in the Maritime Provinces and a 
very few in the Northwest Territories. 
Wonien workers comprised almost one-half 
of the employees in the industry. 


Wage Rates.—Sales Clerks on commis- 
sion received the highest average weekly 
wages of any of the male occupations in 


Retail Trade shown in Table I. In all but 
two of the eight cities, Stockkeepers 
received the lowest average weekly wage. 
There was a substantial variation in the 
average weekly rates between cities as well 
as between occupations, particularly in the 
latter case because of the high wages 
received by the Sales Clerks on commis- 
sion. The average weekly wages ranged 
from $21.11 for Stockkeepers in Saint John 
to $69.37 for Sales Clerks on commission 
in Edmonton. 


There were similar variations in the 
average weekly wage rates of the nine 
female occupations shown in Table I, 
although the earnings of Sales Clerks on 
commission were not the highest of the 
rates in most cities. The average weekly 
wages of the women workers ranged from 
$17.96 for General Office Clerks in Saint 
John to $36.34 for Sales Clerks on commis- 
sion in Vancouver. The highest average 
rate for an occupation was generally found 
in Vancouver or Toronto, whereas the 
lowest rate was generally found in Saint 
John or Halifax. 


The average weekly wage rates for men 
was higher than the average rates for 
women in the same occupational classi- 
fication. 


The Normal Work Week.—Highty-three 
per cent of the employees in Retail Trade, 
the same proportion as in Wholesale Trade, 
were normally working from 40 to 48 hours 


TABLE V.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN RETAIL TRADE, OCTOBER 1949 
Number of Employees 


By Region (1) 


Other Bee aa Bes 
-, | Maritime . Prairie | British 
Retail | provinces | Quebec |Ontario | po vinces|Columbia 
Trade ¢ 
UB ee Se pereae 47 D7. i alstere ates 106 
sei 5 36 7 2,244 
ge | tae hie we nea es ey 
OBS Verreta nae a 270 CB RRA TSS: 10 
82 Ih; crc enna, pei en BOS. llc vaasialenae 648 
230: Doves stig aa 405 '\ OT ATO | ao ctspusimmned as mamenieee 
2,547 14] 2,681} 3,321 71 7,268 


ia By Trade 
Normal Weekly Hours Retail General 
Trades | Food |Merchan- 
dise 
Employees on a 5-day Week 
UURASU BU Rie Saat odes Beceie re L7O Wa toccananll daa eee 
BIKE. Media hcree cakes 2,804 Whi. tent 1,617 
Overigs74 and under 40..;.;.G)0 04) 1 Woe, aet ve leateaees 
Doras Rete coe ne 7,532 40 6,572 
Over 40 and under 44......... 77 2B lie c scctetatnetets 
Soc Ce peace” 1,006 B24 ln ae eis 
Orang £4 Been ecko aan tude 1,966: )). 1 780i, Scaeens 
ol a OR ie 13,355 | 2,619 8,189 
All Employees 
Under 373 286 || Cee Fe 
37 oa ef ee LAA tales oe 
Over 


Over 
Over 


Over 


Nore: Information on the normal work week was not reported for 388 employees. 
(1) This breakdown does not include 52 employees in the Northwest Territories. 
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a week at the time of the 1949 survey 
(Table V). Nineteen per cent of the 
workers were on a 40-hour week, 17 per 
cent on a 44-hour week and 16 per cent 
on a 48-hour week. Eleven. per cent 
normally worked less than 40 hours a week 
and just under 6 per cent worked more 
than 48 hours. 


There was a substantial difference between 
the distribution of employees by normal 
weekly hours in the Food Division and 
the General Merchandise Division of Retail 
Trade. In the former group almost all 
of the employees were working 44 hours 
or more, whereas in the latter group just 
16 per cent were working these weekly 
hours. The variations in the normal weekly 
hours of work may be seen by comparing 
the proportion of employees in each region 
working less than 44 hours with those 
working 44 hours or more, as follows:— 


Normal Weekly Hours 


Less than 44 hours 

44 hours or more 
Maritime Provinces. 49% 51% 
Queer wes. cna eeu 24% 76% 
CONGALTOW cate cle ecto c 49% 51% 
Prairie Provinces.... 69% 31% 
British Columbia.... 73% 27% 


Thirteen per cent of the workers in 
Retail Trade were on a 5-day week in 
1949, as compared with 32 per cent in 
Wholesale Trade. More than one-half of 
these workers were on a 40-hour week, and 
three-quarters were on a normal work week 
of 40 hours or less. Almost 60 per cent. of 
the workers in British Columbia, 7 per 
cent in Ontario and 14 per cent in Quebec 
were on a 5-day week. The corresponding 
proportions in the Maritime Provinces and 
the Prairie Provinces were negligible. 


TABLE VI.—ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN RETAIL TRADE, OCTOBER 1949 


Number of Employees 


By Region (1) 


Mioee Maritime 


Pp ° 
Trade rovinces 


Prairie | British 


Quebec |Ontario Provinces|Columbia 


By Trade 
Length of Vacation and Service] _ All 
Requirements Retail General 
Trades | Food |Merchan- 
dise 
Init1at VACATION 
One Week or Equivalent......... 89,256 | 19,577 42, 866 
One week after: 
No specified service....... 1,837 67 530 
Gtimouthite, cna 4 aero eres 29,253 | 7,243 4,889 
iL VOB R rats aorre gt trate; 53,453 | 9,846 35, 652 
OUD ert cesateec ca enia tells 2, LIS! lwonaed ne 1,795 
Equivalent of one week..... e OOD Misses sede. ce se 
Two Weeks or Equivalent....... 14,258 | 2,967 5,180 
Two weeks after: 
No specified service....... QBS bl waratsloreiecs 7 
Less than 1 year.......... SEE oe OO, 'Pasavanciatcan 
PVOaEL cs cntasckatecewesss a 13,508 | 2,942 §, 123 
OGhOE esc ches tees cect AG) lavas sete nce, 0\N eho diere,s:aiesete 
Equivalent of two weeks.... USSR Dep eS Rtteee sere 
SL OUR sre: hstieriimaigrecuaie o6'8 103,514 | 22,544 47,996 


Four Weeks after 
25 years....... ? 
MOF OATES ainti wee. co.cjs ise x es os 


No Increase for Longer Service..| 13,878 952 
One week or equivalent..... 4,300 173 
Two weeks or equivalent....| 9,578 779 


26,813 4,924 | 18,231 | 41,954 | 14,998 9,924 


383 1,789 5 
Ne IRR Sccaoed oer fan 2,508 dy Vein ae ate 
6,161 782 | 1,060 | 3,686 6, 203 2,485 
231 7 119 50 G2 aeeacwees 
SAGs haemaae sae. 29 39 8 295 
5,443 775 902 | 3,456 6, 133 2,190 
AG) temades che [Sauce ec CM nonce nea Snare ceese 
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32,974 5,706 | 19,281 | 45,640 20,426 12,409 


() This breakdown does not include 52 employees in the Northwest Territories. 
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Vacations with Pay.—An initial vacation 
of one week with pay, generally after a 
year or less of employment, was reported 
by establishments employing 86 per cent 
of the workers (Table VI). The remain- 
ing 14 per cent were employed by firms 
which reported giving two weeks with pay, 
mainly after a year of employment. 

Establishments employing all but 13 per 
cent of the workers reported an annual 
vacation policy which increased the period 
of vacation as the worker’s term of employ- 
ment continued. Twenty-nine per cent of 
the workers were in establishments whose 
vacation with pay period increased to two 
weeks, 43 per cent to three weeks and 14 
per cent to 4 weeks. Including the group 
of workers in establishments having just 
one vacation period, 4 per cent of the 
employees in Retail Trade could receive a 


maximum vacation with pay of one week, 
38 per cent a maximum of two weeks, 43 
per cent three weeks and 14 per cent four 
weeks. Most of the workers in establish- 
ments having this maximum vacation 
policy of four weeks were employed in 
Ontario. 


Statutory, Holidays.—Almost 98 per cent 
of the workers in Retail Trade were 
employed by firms which reported observ- 
ing one or more statutory holidays in 
1949 (Table VII). Just over two-thirds 
of the workers observed from 7 to 9 holi- 
days, with the largest group, almost one- 
third, observing 9 days. Twenty-one per 
cent of the workers observed more than 
9 statutory holidays. 


The predominant number of statutory 
holidays observed varied between regions, 


TABLE VII.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN RETAIL 
TRADE, OCTOBER 1949 


Number of Employees 


By Trade . 


All 
Retail 
Trades 


General 
Food |Merchan- 
dise 


Number .of Statutory 
Holidays Observed 


5,533 
11, 653 


17,957 
3,014 
6,778 


1,619 
995 
54 


Number of Statutory Holi- 
days Paid For Although Not 
Worked 


5,528 539 
8,712 


48,024 


By Region (1) 


Other sas j os 
+) | Maritime . Prairie 
rs Provinces Quebec |Ontario Province: 
665 72 772 605 224 
GOT See kaencciglecwoeeen BTL Fivare sictdiin cll ease eee 
327 242 887 | 2,944 180 
929 4 690 46) 172 
2,001 461 730 1,137 846 
3,311 81] 6,210} 3,764 Ly Bngiianee 
6,901 1,734 | 1,988 | 17,258 3,637 
11,452 1,376 1,914 | 17,650 3,647 
2,350 1,317 1,131 238 1,771 
1,064 344 | 1,010 36 7,337 
687 77 194 7 2,097 
490 33 | 1,242 O67 | Reeser cia 
DI ORT isle amtatsratteed 2, 4237) teteoeres lotmeatcene 
63 28 102 19: 3s Meeiaktan 


12,409 


1,975 


stew ww ween] My BUD Levee eenelenenenene 


5,769 


(*) This breakdown does not include 52 employees in the Northwest Territories. 
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from 7 days in Quebec to 11 days in the 
Prairie Provinces. In British Columbia 
almost three-quarters of the workers 
observed 9 holidays. In the Maritime 
Provinces almost equal proportions of 
workers observed 8, 9 and 10 days, whereas 
in Ontario almost equal proportions 
observed 8 and 9 days. 

As for Wholesale Trade, the number of 
statutory holidays observed is the number 


of days when the establishment is closed 
because of Dominion, Provincial or Muni- 
cipal holidays, or religious holidays 
regularly observed. 

A very small proportion of the workers 
in Retail Trade were in establishments 
which did not pay for any of the statutory 
holidays when not worked. In almost all 
cases the establishments paid for all of 
the statutory holidays observed. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


February 1951... 


. saw the beginning of the annual decline in seasonal unem- 
ment. Employment gains in Ontario and British Columbia more 
than offset increasing unemployment in Quebec and Newfound- 
land; in other regions there was little change. Lumbering on the 
west coast was recovering from the effects of the heavy snowfall 


of January. 


Manufacturing continued its uneven expansion, 


retarded in some branches by scarcities of key materials and 
technical personnel. By all indications, construction will have a 


busy season. 


The rapid increase in winter unemploy- 
ment came to a halt early in February. 
Job appheations with the National Employ- 
ment Service, an important indicator of 
unemployment change, reached a level of 
303,700 on February 8, declining steadily to 
296,700 at March 1. Contrary to last year, 
demand for pulp and newsprint is high and 
snowfall in Quebec, where woods unemploy- 
ment was heaviest, was sufficient to keep 
over 33,000 workers busy cutting and haul- 
ing logs from the woods. The heavy 
unemployment which occurred in March of 
last year was not likely to be repeated. 

Rather, the strength of consumer, invest- 
ment and defence demands made an early 
scareity of labour in some industries almost 
certain. Employment effects of govern- 
ment contracts were already evident in the 
central provinces. Although about 58,000 
unemployed were registered in construction 
occupations, contractors were concerned 
about the availability of labour to carry 
out the heavy program of industrial 
engineering and defence construction in the 
coming months. 

The demand for consumer goods is still 
strong. At the end of the year, the rise 
in the average of all weekly earnings over 
the year equalled the increase in the cost 
of consumer goods and services, while 
because of increased employment, total 
labour income rose more rapidly. Invest- 
ment income increased by a fifth, while 
farmers’ income will be augmented by the 
190 million dollars which the Wheat Board 
is now distributing. Employment in con- 
sumer goods industries arising out of the 
demand created by greater spending power 
will be limited only by material scarcities 
or government restrictions. 

Some dislocations will undoubtedly occur, 
as the needs of the defence program are 
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superimposed upon the high level of civilian 
production. Some of these have already 
occurred in manufacturing. Restrictions on 
housing credit, added to the high and rising 
prices of materials will have a depressing 
effect on residential construction. This will 
be more than offset by defence construction, 
together with the large industrial and 
engineering projects in eastern Quebec, in 
southern Ontario, in Alberta and on the 
west coast. But the concentration of 
activity im particular areas may create a 
situation in which there are labour short- 
ages in some places and surpluses in others. 

Among the major industries, logging, 
mining and manufacturing were active 
during February. Construction and agri- 
culture were at their lowest point for the 
year and employment in the distributive 
industries, although seasonally slack, was 
above last year’s levels. A large part of 
the unemployment existing during the 
month, consisted of workers laid off from 
these seasonally inactive industries, notably 
construction, transportation and food 
products. 

With a strong world-wide demand for 
newsprint and lumber products, logging 
operators on both the West Coast and in 
eastern Canada were working at top 
capacity. Hauling was about 75 per cent 
finished.in most parts in the east, although 
mild weather made this work difficult. 
Cutting operations, normally finished by 
the end of January, were still being carried 
on where possible. In British Columbia, 
activity was just beginning to pick up after 
the normal winter slowdown. Although the 
industry as a whole was generally busy, 
there were 22,000 applications for employ- 
ment in lumbering occupations on file with 
the National Employment Service across 
Canada at February 22. 
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More winter construction work has been 
carried on this winter than last but not 
sufficient to employ the whole of the con- 
struction labour force, however. National 
Employment Service offices report 58,000 
applications for construction employment 
at February 22, of which nearly 38,000 were 
classified as skilled and semi-skilled workers. 
The increase in winter construction over 
last year is reflected in a rise in the index 
of construction employment from 143-2 to 
158-8 (1939=100) in the twelve-month 
period ending January 1, 1951. A large 
volume of new work was in the planning 
stage and contracts awarded during January 
totalled $159,000,000, over $100,000,000 more 
than the figure in January, 1950. 


In the manufacturing industries, textiles, 
agricultural implements, chemicals and air- 
craft plants were seasonally active during 
February. On the other hand, meat pack- 
ing plants, sawmills and food processing 
firms were releasing workers. There were 
some lay-offs due to material shortages, as 
the scarcity of steel, nylon, staple fibres, 
zinc and copper have held up production. 
In total, however, manufacturing employ- 
ment continues to run above 1950 levels, 
the January 1, 1951 index being 11 points 
above January 1, 1950 at 182-0 (1939=100). 


There was relatively light labour market 
activity in other industries, although 
employment in all’the major divisions has 
been above that of the winter of 1950. The 
index of employment for the following 
major industries at January 1, 1951, with 
the figure for January 1, 1950 in brackets, 
reflects this employment expansion: trade, 
184-3 [176-1]; transportation, storage and 
communication, 168-0 [163-1]. 


Regional Analysis 


In Newfoundland, the completion of 
pulpwood quotas by smaller contractors 
released numerous cutters and fewer alter- 
“native jobs were available for them in log 
hauling, owing to the lack of snow. Con- 
ditions were particularly unfavourable for 
hauling in east coast areas, where all 
logging was virtually dormant by the end 
of the month. The woods forces employed 
directly by the pulp and paper firms, how- 
ever, remained relatively unchanged from 
their late January total of about 6,000; and 
some 500 workers were engaged in cutting 
virch logs to be stockpiled for the wood- 
working plant now under construction. 
Firms at Seven Islands, Quebec, recruited 
workers from the St. John’s area during 
February for the construction of the 
Labrador railway. As a result of the 
decline in forest activity, job applications 
with the National Employment Service 
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increased by 2,800 during the month to a 
total of 11,900 at March 1. This was 36 
per cent lower than the total a year ago. 

The employment situation in the 
Maritimes at the end of February was only 
slightly less favourable than at the begin- 
ning of the month and remained consider- 
ably more favourable than it was a year 
earlier. Job applications with NES in- 
creased but 1,100 to a total of 33,300 at 
March 1. In Prince Edward Island, the 
much greater pulp cutting activity this 
winter has been limited in its employment 
effects, but income from this source has 
served to offset particularly low potato 
prices. On the mainland, the unusually mild 
winter has resulted in lumber production 
much below the record levels predicted 
éarlier and has brought virtual suspension 
of log hauling activity. However, Cape 
Breton fish processing is enjoying extended 
activity this season. Steel shipments 
arrived for naval shipbuilding contracts, the 
hiring of shipyard workers stepped up in 
Halifax, and -the arrival of structural steel 
permitted the resumption of work on certain 
construction jobs in Saint John, augmenting 
the already high volume of activity there. 
Other steel-using firms still feel the pinch 
of material shortages. 

Sustained demand for woods workers, a 
heavy winter construction program, and a 
steady rise in manufacturing employment 
have been the chief factors in the lower 
level of employment this season in Quebec. 
Heavy snows in the Saguenay, La Malbaie 
and Gaspe districts made cutting and 
hauling difficult and large numbers of 
workers left the woods; while exactly 
opposite conditions—lack of snow and. frost 
—produced similar results in parts of the 
Eastern Townships. The principal factors 
which retarded manufacturing expansion 
were first, shortages of steel, wool and 
nylon and secondly, a general scarcity of 
engineers, draftsmen, chemists, metallurgists 
and metal tradesmen. The continued pres- 
sure of strong private and public demand— 
the latter involving, in particular, defence 
contracts for aircraft and parts, clothing, 
chemicals and electronic equipment—was 
sufficient, however, to bring about a net 
rise in the over-all level of manufacturing 
employment. The cumulative effect of 
these conditions was reflected in a slight 
rise in the total number of active job 
applications filed with the National 
Employment Service. The end-month total 
of 92,500, while 3,300 above the total at the 
beginning of the month, remained 18 per 
cent lower than the comparable 1950 total. 

Milder weather, which permitted an early 
start on construction projects, and a contra- 
seasonal expansion in manufacturing were 
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responsible for an early down-turn in 
seasonal unemployment in Ontario. The 
general improvement was not uniform. 
Unemployment declined in industrial centres 
while in other areas, particularly in those 
dependent upon logging, it continued to 
increase. Expansion in manufacturing con- 
tinued at am uneven pace. Primary indus- 
tries and chemical, rubber, tanning and 
abrasive plants were working at capacity 
and expanding, but other firms, notably 
food processing, clothing and electrical 
apparatus manufacturers were forced by 
material shortages to make temporary staff 
reductions. Automobile manufacturers, 
with contracts for army vehicles added to 
the high level of civilian production, con- 
tinued to increase staff. Although more 
production workers were hired in February 
than previously, the greatest demand was 
for technicians and skilled metal tradesmen, 

The employment situation in the Prairie 
region showed little change from the end 
of January. There was some increase in 
construction, offset by contraction in coal 
mining and continued lay-offs in meat 
packing plants. From a peak of 51,900 at 
February 22, total unplaced applications 
with NES declined to 50,800 at March 1. 
This is 7 per cent lower than the total a 
year earlier, which may be attributed to a 
greater number of job opportunities in the 
eastern woods. A serious scarcity of labour 
is expected in this area in the coming 
months. Milder weather at the end' of the 
month reduced the demand for coal and all 
mines, with the exception of those at 
Estevan, reverted to short time. Metal 
mining, on the other hand, showed increas- 
ing activity, particularly in development 


' work in the Steep Rock range and at Lynn 


Lake in northern Manitoba. The number 
of construction contracts awarded in the 
past three months indicate a strong demand 
for labour in Manitoba and Alberta this 
spring. In Edmonton, particularly, con- 
tracts let for larger buildings exceed $10 
millions, and in addition, two university 
buildings and a $14 million pulp plant are 
contemplated. 

In the Pacific region, peak unemploy- 
ment was reached early in the month and 
declined sharply during the last two weeks. 
Shipbuilding yards have not as yet made 
any substantial hirings and coal mining 
employment declined, but manufacturing, 
particularly lumber and shingle mills, 
showed a strong upward trend. Logging 
operations on Vancouver Island, after the 
almost complete disruption during the 
heavy snowfall of January, were near 
normal. In the interior mainland, on the 
other hand, unemployment increased as the 
spring break-up of logging roads, which 


normally disrupts the industry for a period 
of from four to six weeks, began. The wet 
weather prevented any large scale expan- 
sion in construction, but the number of 
industrial and engineering projects planned 
for the summer was causing concern among 
contractors about the adequacy of man- 
power. The total of 44,800 job applications 
at March 1, although high in relation to 
the labour force of the region, was sub- 
stantially lower than it has been at this 
time during the past two years. 


Employment Service Activities 


By the end of February it was apparent 
that registrations for work were falling off, 
but for most of the month, there was not 
a great deal of labour market activity. 
Applications for employment hovered 
around 300,000, dropping to 297,000 by the 
beginning of March. Placements remained 
steady during the month at around 12,000 
to 13,000 a week. 

The decline in applications began in 
Ontario but by the first week in March 
decreases were apparent in all regions. 
Applications from women as well as from 
men were dropping off. Vacancies reported 
by employers started to increase in the 
second week in February and by March 1 
totalled 37,700, some 2,400 more than three 
weeks earlier. 

At the beginning of March, 62 per cent 
of the persons registered at employment 
offices were receiving unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, either regular or supple- 
mentary. In actual numbers it represented 
184,900 persons, 26,900 of whom were 
collecting supplementary benefit. There has 
been 16,600 added during the month of 
February, although both registrations for 
employment and claims for unemployment 
insurance were declining during this period. 
A lag exists between the time a person files 
a claim for unemployment insurance and 
the time he actually receives a cheque, 
which accounts for the divergent trends. 

A larger proportion of the workers regis- 
tering for employment this winter have 
been assisted by unemployment insurance 
than in any time past. The main reason 
for this is the supplementary benefit 
program which enables persons who exhaust 
their benefit rights, as well as other groups, 
to receive unemployment insurance benefits, 
although at a lower rate. Too, with the 
extention of coverage last April, which 
brought the Eastern Canada logging indus- 
try under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
more workers are eligible. It is estimated 
that about 55 per cent of the labour force 
and 74 per cent of the wage and salary 
workers are now covered by unemployment 
insurance. : 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Cost-of-Living Index 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index rose from 175-2 to 179-7 
between February 1 and March 1, 1951. 
This increase of 4-5 points was equivalent 
to an advance of 2°6 per cent. All group 
indexes moved up higher in February, 
although two-thirds of the total increase 
was due to higher food prices. The index 
for foods rose from 224-4 to 233-9, reflect- 
ing gains for most items, particularly eggs, 
butter, beef, pork, cabbage, carrots, short- 
ening and oranges. An increase in the 
fuel and light index from 141-7 to 146-5 
was mainly attributable to higher prices for 
coal and coke. Further gains in a broad 
list of clothing and footwear items moved 
the clothing index from 192-4 to 196-3, 
while the home furnishings and services 
index rose from 185-1 to 188-6, as floor 
coverings, furnishings, hardware and. furni- 
ture advanced. The miscellaneous items 
index rose narrowly from 137-0 to 187°8, 
due to increases for personal care items, 
notably haircuts and health costs. Reflect- 
ing the results of the March quarterly 
survey, the rent index moved from 136-4 
to 137-6. 

From August, 1939 to March, 1951, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 78:3 
per cent. 


Cost ol Living in Eight Cities 
The eight city cost-of-living indexes 


moved closely with the Dominion index 
between January 2 and February 1. 


Increases ranged from 2-1 points in Halifax 
to 3-2 points in Vancouver. In percentage 
terms these increases are equivalent to 1:3 
per cent and 1-9 per cent, respectively. 
Increases for food, clothing and home 
furnishings accounted for most of the 
increases recorded for each city. The fuel 
and light indexes, remained mostly 
unchanged while all miscellaneous series 
were slightly higher. 

Composite city index increases between 
January 2 and February 1 were as follows: 
Vancouver 3-2 to 175-8; Edmonton 3-0 to 
169-0; Toronto 2-9 to 171:5; Montreal 
2-8 to 180°6; Saint John 2°8 to 171-2; 
Saskatoon 2:4 to 172-6; Winnipeg 2-3 to 
170°1; and Halifax 2-1 to 162:3. 


Wholesale Prices, January, 1951 


The general index of wholesale prices 
advanced 7:4 points (3-3 per cent) to 
233-8 (1935-39=100) between December, 
1950 and January, 1951. All of the eight 
groups contributed to the upward trend, 
with the Textile Products group recording 
the largest increase. An advance of 14:6 
points (5-1 per cent) brought the January 
level of this index to 298:8. Animal 
Products followed closely with a gain of 
13:3 points (4-8 per cent) to 290-4. Wood 
Products moved up 10:7 points (3-9 per 
cent) to 284-5, and Chemical Products 6:8 
points (3-9 per cent) to 179-7. Vegetable 
Products increased by 4:5 points (2-1 per 
cent) to 214-1, Iron Products, 4-2 points 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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(2:2 per cent) to 196-4, Non-metallic 
Minerals, 1-9 points (1:1 per cent) to 167-3 
and Non-ferrous Metals, 1:6 points (0-9 
per cent) to 174-7, 

The following commodity price increases 
were registered between December and 
January: lobsters, in shell, Halifax 50-0 
per cent, cocoanut oil 26:5 per cent, 
worsted cloth yarn, 2 ply, 25-5 per cent, 
denatured alcohol 24-2 per cent, spruce 
seantling (export) 23:2 per cent, raw wool, 
eastern bright, 22-2 per cent, beef carcass, 
cow, Vancouver 21:6 per cent, fir timber, 
No. 1 common, 21:4 per cent, flax No. 1 
C.W. 21:4 per cent, sisal rope 20-9 per cent, 
pickled sheepskins 20-7 per cent, woodpulp, 
bleached sulphite 18-5 per cent. Decreases 


in commodity prices were recorded as 
follows: eggs, Grade A large (average), 
21-2 per cent, canned corn 14-3 per cent, 
oranges 8:0 per cent, whitefish, Ontario 
7:6 per cent, lemons 7-0 per cent, bananas 
2-7 per cent, cheese, new, Toronto, 2:3 per 
cent. 

The index of Canadian Farm Products 
prices at wholesale rose 7-7 points (3-4 per 
cent) to 235-2 (1935-839=100). Animal 
Products prices advanced 12-5 points (4-2 
per cent), higher prices for livestock, wool, 
poultry and butterfat outweighing sharp 
declines in egg prices. Field Products 
moved up 2-9 points (1-9 per cent), in- 
fluenced by higher prices for grains, pota- 
toes and hay. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
Canada, February, 1951* 


Strike idleness showed little change as 
compared with the previous month and 
with February, 1950. Fourteen new strikes 
and lockouts began during the month but 
the majority involved few workers and 
caused little time loss. One _ inter- 
provincial stoppage of steel products factory 
workers at London and Toronto, Ont., 
Montreal, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., 
involved half the total workers and caused 
half the total time loss. 

Preliminary figures for February, 1951, 
show 18 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 4,508 workers, with a time loss of 
18,878 man-working days, as compared with 
17 strikes and lockouts in January, 1951, 
with 6,253 workers involved and: a loss of 
16,763 days. In February, 1950, there were 
16 strikes and lockouts, involving 3,861 
workers, and a loss of 24,871 days. 

For the first two months of 1951, 
preliminary figures show 31 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 10,577 workers, and a 
loss of 35,641 days. In the same period in 
1950 there were 20 strikes and lockouts, 
with 5,434 workers involved and a loss of 
63,459 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in February, 1951, was 0:02 per 
cent of the estimated working time, the 


same percentage as in January, 1951; 0-03 
per cent in February, 1950; 0-02 per cent 
for the first two months of 1951 and 0-04 
per cent for the first two months of 1950. 

Of the 18 strikes and lockouts in existence 
during the month, two were settled in 
favour of the workers, two in favour of 
the employers and two were compromise 
settlements. Seven were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month five 
strikes and lockouts were recorded as 
unterminated. 

The record does not include minor 
strikes such as are defined in another 
paragraph nor does it include strikes and 
lockouts about which information has been 
received indicating that employment condi- 
tions are no longer affected but which the 
unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Strikes of this nature which 
are still in progress are: compositors, etc., 
at Winnipeg, Man., which commenced on 
November 8, 1945, and at Ottawa and 
Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, Alta., on 
May 30, 1946; electrical apparatus factory 
workers at Vancouver, B.C., May 11, 1950; 
laundry mathinery factory workers at 
Toronto, Ont., June 16, 1950; and cleaners 
and dyers at Toronto, Ont., October 4, 1950. 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from 
month to month. Statistics given in the 
annual review issued as a supplement to 
the Lanour Gazerre for April, 1951, and in 
this article are taken, as far as possible, 
from the government publications of the 
countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number ‘of work stoppages begin- 
ning in December, 1950, was 72 and 11 
were still in progress from the previous 
month, making a total of 83 during the 
month: -In all stoppages of work in progress 
in the period there were 9,100 workers 
involved and a time loss of 28,000 working 
days was caused. 

Of the 72 disputes leading to stop- 
pages of work which began in December, 
three, directly involving 200 workers, arose 
out of demands for advances in wages, 
and 33, directly involving 3,400 workers, 
on other wage questions; two, directly 
involving 500 workers, on questions as 


to working hours; eight, directly in- 
volving 500 workers, on questions respect- 
ing the employment of particular classes 
or persons; 23, directly involving 1,500 
workers, on other questions respecting 
working arrangements; two, directly in- 
volving 100 workers on questions of trade 
union principle; and one, directly involving 
100 workers was in support of workers 
involved in another dispute. 

For 1950, preliminary figures show a 
total of 1,338 work stoppages beginning in 
the year, 302,000 workers directly and 
indirectly involved in all stoppages in 
progress during the year and a time loss 
of 1,388,000 working days. 

Comparable figures for 1949 are, 1,426 
stoppages, 434,000 workers and a time loss 
of 1,807,000 days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for January, 1951, 
show 400 strikes and lockouts beginning 
in the month, in which 185,000 workers 
were involved. The time loss for all strikes 
and lockouts in progress during the month 
was 1,200,000 man-days. Corresponding 
figures for December, 1950, are 200 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 40,000 workers with 
a time loss of 1,000,000 days. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


IN CANADA, 1950° 


During the calendar year 1950, industrial 
fatalities in Canada totalled 1,240, a 
decrease of 145 from the 1949, figure of 
1,385. Included in the final figure for 1949 
are 41 deaths not previously reported. 
Accidents both fatal and non-fatal as 
reported by the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards increased from 412,378 
in 1949 to 414,075 in 1950. 

The accidents recorded are those which 
involved persons gainfully employed, during 
the course of or arising out of their 
employment. Also included are deaths 
from industrial diseases as reported by 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. Reviews of industrial fatalities 
appear quarterly in the Lasour Gazerte. 

Annual statistics on industrial fatalities 
are compiled from reports received from the 
various provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards, the Board of ‘Transport 
Commissioners, and certain other official 


* See Tables H-1 to H-5. 
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sources. Press reports are used to supple- 
ment these data, but accidents reported 
in the press are included only after careful 
inquiry to avoid duplication. For those 
industries not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation, newspaper reports are 
the Department’s only source of informa- 
tion. It is possible therefore that coverage 
in such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
which are covered by workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation. 

During the year there were fourteen 
industrial accidents which caused the death 
of three or more persons in each case. On 
January 20, nine workers in a clothing 
plant at Toronto, Ontario, were burned 
to death in a fire. Three hydro-electric 
workers were killed at Isle Maligne, 
Quebec, on February 13, when the turbine 
in which they were working was accidently 
set in motion. On March 18, ten crew 


members of a fishing craft were drowned 
when their vessel collided with a steamship 
off Halifax harbour, Nova Scotia. ; 

A trainman and two engineers were 
killed in a collision between two freight 
trains near Sioux Lookout, Ontario, on 
June 10. Five miners were killed at 
Cadomin, Alberta, on June 14, when they 
were trapped 350 feet underground by a 
cave-in. 

On July 9, three electrical workers 
engaged on the conversion of a hydro- 
electricity transmission system from 25 to 
60 cycles at London, Ontario, received fatal 
burns when a transformer exploded. An air- 
craft crash at Timagami, Ontario, resulted 
in the death of five employees of the 
Ontario Department of Lands and Forests 
on August 30. Five fishermen from Woods 
Harbour, Nova Scotia, are believed: to have 
been drowned when their boat was capsized 
off the south coast of Nova Scotia, during 
a hurricane; their overturned boat was 
found on September 20. 

On November 11, the Leduc Hotel in 
Leduc, Alberta, was wrecked by an explo- 
sion, and the fire which followed, cost the 
lives of three employees. Seven crew 
members of the aircraft Canadian Pilgrim 
perished when the plane crashed in the 
French Alps. Many more persons lost their 
lives, but for the purpose of these statistics 
only those whose deaths were a result of 
their employment are listed. On November 
21, four trainmen were killed, when two 
trains, one a troop train, carrying members 
of Canada’s Special Service Force, met in 
a head-on collision at Canoe River, British 
Columbia. Five employees of a depart- 
ment store in Halifax were burned to death 

_ when fire destroyed the building in which 
they were working on November 30. On 
December 5, three loggers were drowned in 
the Nimpkish River, British Columbia, 
when their boat was swamped while they 
were transporting supplies back to camp. 
Three employees of the British Columbia 
Forest Service lost their lives by drowning 
on December 15, when the forestry launch 

; A. L. Bryant was in collision with the 

ct steamship Lady Cynthia off Bowen Island. 
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Fatalities by Causes 


Classification of accidents according to 
cause (Table H-2) indicates that the 


largest number, 359, came under the 
category of “moving trains, vehicles, etc.” 
Automobiles and other power vehicles and 
implements caused 194 of these ‘fatalities. 
Industrial diseases, strain, etc., were 
responsible for 141 of the 233 industrial 
deaths recorded in the group “other 
causes”. Falls of persons resulted in 184 
fatalities, while dangerous substances caused 
162 deaths, including 51 resulting from 
electrocution. Falling objects caused fatal 
injuries to 160 persons, 66 of whom were 
employed in the logging industry. 


Fatalities by Provinces 

The largest number of industrial fatalities 
recorded in any province in 1950 was 434 
in Ontario, a decrease of 81, from the pre- 
ceding year. Of these 125 occurred in 
manufacturing, 63 in transportation, and 58 
in the construction industry. In Quebec, 
247 fatalities were recorded including 51 
in manufacturing and 45 in the construction 
industry. British Columbia followed with a 
total of 2385 industrial deaths recorded 
during the year. Accidents in the logging 
industry were responsible for 75 of these 
fatalities. 


Fatalities by Industries 

Table H-4 includes an analyses of 
fatalities by industries and months and 
the number of fatalities in each industry 
expressed as a percentage of the grand total. 
The latest available figures of persons 
employed in the various industries are also 
given; these, although not in any case 
for the year under review, are included 
to provide an approximate indication of 
the relative frequency of accidents from 
industry to industry. 

The highest percentage of the 1,240 
fatalities in 1950 was in manufacturing with 
19-6 as compared with 18-0 per cent in the 
previous year. ‘Transportation accounted 
for 15:7 per cent in comparison to 18-6 
in 1949. 

The percentage in mining and quarrying 
declined to 13-3 from 14-7 per cent in 1949. 
In logging the percentage increased from 
10-5 in 1949 to 12-1 in 1950. 
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SELECTED LIST* OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED IN 
LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, OTTAWA. 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
eations listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GazErTe. 


Automobile Industry and Trade 


1. AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION. Automobile Facts and Figures. 
Thirtieth Edition, 1950. New York, 1950. 
Pp. 80. 


2. CANADIAN AUTOMOBILE CHAMBER OF 


Commerce. Facts and Figures of the 
Automobile Industry. 1850 Edition. 
Toronto, 1950. Pp. 60. 

3. Detroit. Pusiic Liprary. Depart- 


MENT OF SocraL Sciences. Labour Rela- 
tions in the Automobile Industry; a 
Bibliography, compiled by Roberta 
McBride. Detroit, 1950. Pp. 60. 


Business—Small Business 
4. Maniropa. Bureau or INDUSTRIAL 


DeEvELOPMENT. Small Business Manage- 
ment Aid Bulletins. Winnipeg, 1950. 8 
Pamphlets. 


No. 1: Financing Your Business, by Gordon 
Donaldson. Pp. 25. 

2: Government Regulations and Your 

Business, by Gordon Donaldson. 


Jean BBE 

8: Patents, Copyrights and Trade 
Marks, by Gordon Donaldson. Pp. 
12. 


4: Controlling Credit in Your Business, 
by Gordon Donaldson. Pp. 18. 
5: Locating Your Business, by Gordon 
Donaldson. Pp. 19. 
6: Marketing New Products, by James 
M. Reeve. Pp. 38. 
: Insurance and Your Business, by 
Gordon Donaldson. Pp. 15. 
8: Record Keeping in a Small Busi- 
ness, by Gordon Donaldson. Pp. 17. 


be f 


Civil Service 


5. Bripces (Sir) Epwarp E. Portrait of 
a Profession; The Civil Service Tradition. 
The Rede Lecture, 1950. Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1950. Pp. 33. 


* List No. 35. 
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6. CaHN, Frances ‘TRIEST. Federal 
Employees in War and Peace; Selection, 
Placement, and Removal. Washington, 
Brookings Institution, 1949. Pp. 253. 


Collective Bargaining 


7. Bureau or NatrionaL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INcTON, D.C. Basic Patterns in Collective 
Bargaining Contracts. Revised Edition. 
Washington, 1950. Pp. 80. 


8. Brooxs, Earu. Providing Facts and 
Figures for Collective Bargaining—The 
Controller’s Role; A Survey, by Earl 
Brooks, N. Arnold Tolles and .Richard 
F. Dean. New York, Controllership 
Foundation Inc., 1950. Pp. 86. 


9. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Collective Bargaining Provisions: Preamble, 
Scope of Bargaining Unit, Duration of 
Agreements. Washington, G.P.O., 1950. 
Pp. 54. 


Economic Conditions 


10. CtemMENcE, RicHAarpD VERNON. The 
Schumpeterian System, by Richard V. 
Clemence and Francis §. Doody. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Addison-Wesley Press, 1950. 
Pp atlie 


11. CoMMONWEALTH CONSULTATIVE Com- 
MITTEE ON SoutH AND SoutH-East AsIA. 
The Colombo Plan for Co-Operative 
Economic Development in South and 
South-East Asia. Report by the Common- 
wealth Consultative Committee, London, 
September-October, 1950. London, 
H.MS.O., 1950. Pp. 101. 


12. Great Britain. INpusTRIAL Mission 
To Pakistan. Report to the President of 
the Board of Trade by the United 
Kingdom Industrial Mission to Pakistan, 
1950. London, H.M.S.0., 1950. Pp. 79. 


13. NationaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. The Business Outlook for 1961. 
New York, 1951. Pp. 52. ; 

14. NarionaL InpustRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Price Control m a_ Defense 
Economy. New York, 1950. Pp. 64. 


15. Unrrep Nations. EcoNoMic “AND 
Soctan Councitt. Economic CoMMISSION 
For ASIA AND THE Far East. Economic 
Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1948. 
Lake Success, United Nations Secretariat, 
Department of Economic Affairs, 1949. 
Pp. 289. 

16. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Sratisrics. 
Survey of Consumer Expenditures in 1950; 
Collection Manual. Washington, G.P.O., 
1951. Pp. 199. 


a 


17. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Survey of Consumer Expenditures in 1950; 


Interviewer’s Workbook. Washington, 
G-P.O., 1951. Pp. 139. 
18. US. Presment, 1945—(Truman). 


The Economic Report of the President 
Transmitted to the Congress, January, 
1951, Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 241. 


Foremanship 


19. New York (Strate). 
oF INpUSTRIAL AND Lasor RELATIONS, 
IrHaca. Seniority Rights for Supervisors? 
by Rexford P. Kastner, Ithaca, 1950. 
Pp. 60. 

20. WerTueritt, RicHarp W. Management 
Techniques for Foremen; Questions and 
Answers for all Supervisors. Third Edition. 
New York, National Foremen’s Institute, 
Inc., 1949. 1 volume, 


StaTE ScHooL 


Industrial Disputes 


21. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Sratistics. 
Analysis of Work Stoppages During 1949. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 28. 


22. US. Bureau or Lasor Sraristics. 
Problems and Policies of Dispute Settle- 
ment and Wage Stabilization During World 
War II. Washington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 380. 


Industrial Relations 

23. FrrepMAN, Martin L. Compulsory 
Arbitration of Labor Disputes in Public 
Utilities. (In The George Washington Law 
Review, April, 1949. P. 367-380.) 

24. JonsEN, VurNoN H. Heritage of 
Conflict; Labor Relations in the Non- 


ferrous Metals Industry up to 1930. 
Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1950. 
Pp. 495. 

25. Minnesota. University. Inpbus- 


TRIAL RELATIONS CENTER. Community of 
Interests Between Unions, Employers, and 
Investors. Proceedings of a Conference held 
December 10-11, 1949, at Duluth, Minne- 
sota. Minneapolis, 1950. Pp. 35. 


26. Minnesota. University. INDUSTRIAL 
Revations Center. Unions in the Com- 
munity. Proceedings of a Conference held 
February 15-16, 1950 at the Center for 
Continuation Study, University of Minne- 
sota. Minneapolis, 1950. Pp. 62. 

27. MontreaL. University. INbDUSTRIAL 
Reuations Section. Patrons et Ouvriers, 
par Emile Bouvier. Montreal, 1951. 
Pp. 200... 

28: Proceedings of New York University 
Third Annual Conference on Labor ; Trends 
in Collective Bargaining and Labor Law. 
These Articles Form the Basis for the 
Several Lectures Delivered during the 
Third Annual Conference on Labor held 


in New York City, April 25-28, 1950. 
Emanuel Stein, Editor. Albany, Matthew 
Bender and Co., 1950. Pp. 689. 


Industry 


29. INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD. 
The Lumber Industry and Its Workers. 
Third Edition. Chicago, n.d. Pp. 91. 

30. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 
Butpine, Crviu ENGINEERING AND PUBLIC 
Works Commirtter. Record of the Second 
Session (Rome, 1949). Geneva, 1951. 
Pipl bie 

31. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Expenditures for New Construction: 
Annually, 1915-1949; Monthly, January, 
1939-July, 1950. Washington, 1950. Pp. 39. 


Labour and Labouring Classes 


32. ENareLs, Freperick. The Condition 
of the: Working-Class in England in 1844. 
London, George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
1950. Pp. 300. 

33. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFFICE. 
Labour Problems in Turkey. Report of a 
Mission of the International Labour Office 
(March-May, 1949). Geneva, 1950. Pp. 
282. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 

34. Frank, W. F. The New Industrial 
Law. London, Thames Bank Publishing 
Co., Ltd., 1950. Pp. 456. 

35. INpusTRIAL HyqGmne FounpDATION OF 
America. Transactions of Legal Confer- 
ence, November 16, 1949. Pittsburgh, 1950. 
Pp. 49. 

36. WreyraucH, Martin Henry. Funda- 
mentals of Labor Law. Brooklyn, 1949. 
Pp. 194. 


Labour Organization 

SiDELL oe) Me er he, sirengtit 0), 
Trade Unionism in Scotland. Glasgow, 
1950. Pp. 48. 

38. Busu, ArcHEer C. Organized Labor in 
Guatemala, 1944-1949. New York, Colgate 
University, 1950. Pp. v.p. 

39. Comtins, Henry. Trade Unions 
Today. london, Frederick Muller Ltd., 
1950. Pp. 141. 

40. ENGLAND, Betty. Trade Union Prob- 
lems. London, Labour Research Depart- 
ment, 1950. Pp. 127. 

41. Jounson, Matcoum Matone. Crime 
on the Labor Front. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1950. Pp. 2438. “Mr. Johnson’s 
Alarming and Authentic Book Reveals that 
the Vicious Tyranny over Individuals, the 
Unscrupulous Bargains with ‘Persons in 
High Places’, and the Mob-Against-Mob 
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Violence of Prohibition Gangsterism are 
all Cropping up again on a new Frontier 
for Crime—Organized Labor.” 


Labour Supply 

42. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFFICE. 
Manpower Problems; Vocational Training 
and Employment Service. Geneva, 1951. 
Pp. 46. 

43. INTERNATIONAL Lapour OFFICE. 
Seasonal Unemployment in the Construc- 
tion Industry. Geneva, 1951. Pp. 97. 

44, NationaL AssociaTION oF MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Economic Poricy Division. The Meaning 
of Unemployment Statistics as Revealed by 
Gross Changes in the Labor Force. New 
York, 1950. Pp. 9. 


Management 

45. BrapsHAw, THORNTON F. Developing 
Men for Controllership. Boston, Division 
of Research, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University, 1950. 
Pp. 231. 

46. Fayot, Henri. General and Indus- 
trial Management. Translated by Con- 
stance Storrs. London, Pitman, 1949. 
Pp. 110. 


Monopolies 

47. Scumint, Hernz. Cartels and Trusts; 
Their Origin, Development and Present 
Day Significance, an Economic Study. 
Translated by Fay Castles. Copenhagen, 
The International Union of Food and 
Drink Workers’ Associations, 1950. Pp. 138. 

48. SuHort, Joun G. The Railroad 
Monopoly; An Instrument of Banker 
Control of the American Economy. Wash- 


ington, Public Affairs Institute, 1950. 
Pp. 250. 

Occupations 

49. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 


Economics AND RESEARCH BRANCH. 
Machinist and Machine Operators (Metal). 
Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1950. Pp. 16. 

50. Eprrorray Researcu Reports. Employ- 
ment of Young People, by R. K. MecNickle. 
Washington, 1950. Pp. 16. 

51. U.S. Women’s Bureau. The Outlook 
for Women in Social Case Work in a 
Psychiatric Setting. Washington, G.P.O., 
1950. Pp. 60. 


Pensions 

52. GotpNer, WituiAM. Pensions Under 
Collective Bargaining. Berkeley, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of 
California, 1950. Pp. 42. 

53. Larson, Ropert Earyu. Insured Pen- 
sion and Welfare Plans. Madison, Uni- 
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versity of Wisconsin, School of Commerce, 
Bureau of Business Research and Service, 
1950. Pp. 129. 

54. YatE Law Journaut. Employee Pen- 
sions in Collective Bargaining. (In Its 
March, 1950 issue. P. 678-714.) 


Social Security 

55. INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice. Social 
Security. Geneva, 1950. Pp. 69. 

56. Textite Workers UNION oF AMERICA. 
INSURANCE AND HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
Social Security Manual; A Guide to the 
New 1950 Social Security Act. New York, 
1950. Pp. 15. 


Wages and Hours 

57. Bettoc, Nepra (Bartierr). Wages in 
California; War and Postwar Changes. 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1948. Pp. 98. 

58. Bureau or NationaL AFrrarrs, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Tying Wages to the Cost 
of Living. Washington, 1950. Pp. 105. 

59. Creamer, DANIEL BarnetTr. Behaviour 
of Wage Roles during Business Cycles, by 
Daniel Creamer with the Assistance of 
Martin Bernstein. New York, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1950. 
Pp. 66. 

60. NationaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Compensation and Pensions for 
Executives. New York, 1950. Pp. 52. 


Miscellaneous 


61. ANcLo-AMERICAN CouNcIL ON Pro- 
DUCTIVITY. Unirep Kinepom  SrEcTION. 
Productivity Teams. London, 1949.- Pp. 10. 


62. Buaxesuiz, ALton L. Arthritis—and 
the Miracle Drugs. New York, Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 1950. Pp. 32. 


63. CONFERENCE FOR LABOR JOURNAL 
Epitors. 4TH, Urpana, Itu., 1950, Give 
Your Readers a Break! Proceedings, 
April, 1950. Urbana, IIl., University of 
Illinois, 1950. Pp. 45. 

64. Drrrr, Nort. The History of Sugar. 
London, Chapman and Hall, 1949-1950. 
2 volumes. 


65. DoMINION-PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE, 
Orrawa, 1950. Proceedings of the Confer- 
ence of Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1951. Pp. 
149. 

66. Great Brirarn. Mrnistry or TRANS- 
port. Report of the Working Party on 
Fire Prevention and Fire Fighting in Ships 
in Port. London, H.MS.O., 1950. Pp. 28. 

67. Grecc, Paving. A _ Social and 
Economic History of Britain, 1760-1950. 
Part I: The Rise of the Middle Classes; 
Part II: The Rise of the Working Classes; 
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Part III: A Century of Social Reform. 
London, George G. Harrap and Co., 1950. 


Pp. 584. 


68. INTERNATIONAL Lazsour OFFIce. 
Co-operative Organization. Geneva, 1950. 
PDs ke 


69. Lasour Party (Great Brirarn). 
Report of the Forty-Ninth Annual Confer- 
ence of The Labour Party, Margate, 1950. 
London, 1950. Pp. 258. 


70. NationaL CouNnciL oF WoMEN OF 
Canapa. Abridged Report... Ottawa, 
1950. Pp. 186. 


71. Sytvester, Laurence ArtHur. The 
Handbook of Advanced Time-Motion 
Study. New York, Funk and Wagnalls Co. 
in Association with Modern Industry 
Magazine, 1950. Pp. 273. 


72. U.S. Bureau or Lasor . Statistics. 
Work Injuries in Construction, 1948-49. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 35. 


73. U.S. ComMITTEE on Laspour-MANAGE- 
MENT CO-OPERATION FoR Sarety. Reports 
of the Committee on Labor-Management 
Co-operation for Safety, the President’s 
Conference on Industrial Safety, 1949-1950. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 10. 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1951 1951 1950 1949 1944 1939 
Items _—_—$_ | | | 
February | January | January | January | January | January 
POLAR PODUIRON() ccdoedeseaigecmedneeee eos coe OOO Seerem yr creatives: 13,994 13,707 11,975 11, 267 
Labour Force— 
Grvyilian ‘labour ford (2). scercat © sic.c's ce diel slo's bore ODO | aac Sastealicttotna vata 5,201 5, 200 t T 
POrHONE WHIETODA(A)..« Ceueeia ae. as tcaee pete van QOH Sek ae ae ara easiest ores 5,084 5,053 T 
MIG (GREE geen icthfiavict sas vie tives. dh accel OO eins 2a eee lee saree 3,986 3,967 tT T 
Wemale Gade een seat wer Pieonoe undies esd CE BS Sa ey (sh Sa 1,098 1,086 t 7 
Paid workers (2) QOD) Ric cru clam eterccenr.s 3, 683 3, 580 Tt tT 
Persons without jobs and seeking work(2)....000]..........J.....0000- 117 147 3 t 
Index of employment (1989=100)....ccccccscceccecleeeeeesees : 163-8 165°5 T i 
MIANPTALION te tan ore cs edicw de Oh ola Bala aise care 3,710 7,449 693 661 
XG CAE EES a ie SS eee ese een a 1, 234 2,884 147 160 
Earnings and Hours— 
TOtCQEIRDOUT INCOME oe ciecicgia cele cot oeaiines 620 607 t tT 
Per capita weekly earnings..............0.-000005 $].. : 42-33 41-02 t i] 
Average hourly earnings, manufacturing : 101-1 97-2 tT tT 
Average hours worked per week, manufacturing...|.......... 43-1 42-6 43-2 Tt T 
Real weekly earnings, manufacturing (°)...........|..........- 111-2 109-4 107-6 T Tt 
National Employment Service— 
Live Applications for employment (1st of mo.) (#)000 300-0 226-9 274-0 186-7 508-8 tT 
Unfilled Vacancies (1st of month) (4)........... 000 35-8 34-4 17-7 25-1 153-0 t 
Placements, weekly average............00++0005 OO0T eae cok 12:3 8-0 8-7 T Tt 
Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary live, Glaims-.nicesexcksseb- ani ieaae 000} 247-6(8)| 190-1(8) 222-1 144-1 6-2 ft 
ES HARTI GO ‘Tt REA GY selaccts g brett eatiawe hw. hat pits $000,000}.......... 654-1 589-6 522-8 176-8 iT 
Price Indexes— 
Wihotessia CAs LO26—=I00) 0 ten veh, dels cals siivsileseie [oie es debis|slsnee se ac 157-1 159-3 102-5 73-2 
Cost-of-living Index (9)\; ccr.. ciac 5 0c de cinjeerneee oie ones 175-2 172-5, 161-0 159-6 119-0 101-1 
Residential building materials (5)...............000[eeeeeeeeee 269-6 227-3 230-0 146-6(8)| 102-3(6) 
Production— 
industrial production wdex (5) iscsc secre csc vccwees|siseetecces 208 -6 182-6 178-7 204-1 102-0 
Mining production anGex: (5) iin caveawaten ¥ ove wo preao | werete ws cea’ [laree vale eis 138-6 131-9 113-4 105-9 
Manutacturing index (CO) coe vins ccd cc csenesec cesses} sense secce 217-8 190-5 188-4 225-1 100-9 
OGUrIG DOWEL. 75. eencie sale tie alas ele COU. O00 fervent | neni etak fats 4,072 3,699 3,529 2,387 
Construction— 
Contracts awarded...........e.eeceecees $000,000}.......... 159-2 56-7 72-8 8-8 7:3 
Wrwelling units; started) csc. ccetew-ess sie6% sew's sis OOO Ne ter ccs cilia neat ate 2-2 3-1 tT tT 
OMIPlebed sas ane o alow suis cleo oe eRe 1 eee rae Be Sane 6-5 6-6 T { 
Under construction. sis.s cca ueve se dork cccsle GO sc eek fo [read Sato 59-5 56+5 T 
Pad TOM see ee owe he daecine yes 000 tons}.......... 197-0 190-4 183-1 132-1 57-7 
Steel ingots and castings................... O00 tonat o<5 sess «cise neva: 289-9 284-7 242-2 78-2 
Inspected slaughtering, cattle................... 000 77-9 103-7 120-5 112-4 90-4 69-9 
OS ae Aa ee nee EEN PE et ee Rae 362-8 324-7 941-0 262-9 
Flour production 1:55 1-47 2-04 1-10 
INO weDrinh wena enlesc orn one 417-0 386-0 242-7 208-4 
Cement producers’ shipments. 653 621 176(7) 116(7) 
Automobiles and trucks 28-5 13-9 13-7 4-8 
OLDS ss Cae ete : 354-3 311-0 258-6 410 8 
COSBOIt he ede ah dee ctgr tis ate aaa ule tela a 21-9 20-8 24-4 23+7 
TT Is esky Ape Seep Se EO IC? Oe IIe oR 9-6 10-7 16-4 16-1 
TEDL REE Sha eee ae ari ees Sa pea 10-2 11-3 11-8 7:3 
VAT Cpe ns eRe, AS ae Coe ens SOT Ee ane 24-0 21-8 24-7 15-2 
Alon icek ny ihardacina cana h ante nice dies 1,802 1,856 1,621 1,200 
Crude petroleum 1,924 1,356 832 532 
Distribution— 
Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (5)...............).0..00-00 306-7 232-0 243-7 159-5 77-6 
PRUUALL Beers a inant 1c motets vistelws atheie vein PLA!) ie) [eave 501-8 493-4 T 
Imports, excluding gold................... $000,000 274-3 327-2 211-9 223-8 126-4 43-7 
eee OXCIIGING BOLD aang es caleies wiies sie $000,000 233-9 285-1 221-2 237-0 242-0 70+1 
ailways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles................-- QOOIONO Sect aictnctintarecsces 3,614 4,702 5,349 1,871 
Car loadings, revenue freight................... 000 294-0 331-0 271-0 300-0 282-0 172-0 
Banking and Finance— 
Common stocks, index (§)...........ccececscuseees 166-5 153-8 119-0 114-3 81-5 93-8 
Peters BUPA AINCGE AP late tek l samira 0's tals babe ct legacies vs 152-4 144-7 118-3 102-5 
Pag iaias TAOMUBION NICAES (C8). eitiusietin gers olin eld diea:s ssseceiz [aearnie es so 90-1 95-4 97:3 97-3 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts. ..... SOOO OOU oc ieneten 9,002 7,307 6,929 4,512 2,512 
Bank loans, current public................. $000,000}.......... 2,671 2,164 2,054 1,08 _ 192 
MAREN RIDIN cle Sen Ia te thts sacl asa as ateen a $000, Q00KE 5. 25 4,688 4,386 4,162 3,153(8)| 1,370(8) 
Circulating media in hands of public....... | ea 1,151 1,131 1,131 835 281 (8) 
ROMTIORTI atte ee uactis aitaiees asia ee ater ea, 8.4% $000,00C|.......... 3,537 - 3,255 3,031 2,163(6)} 1,089(°) 


Nore.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+ Comparable statistics are not available. 

1) Population figures are as at the first day of December, for 1950, 1949 and June 1, for 1944, 1939. 

2) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at November 4, 1950, October 29, 1949. Detailed figures for November 
1950 will be found in the February issue of the Labour Gazette. , . 

(8) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 
cost-of-living index; base: Average 1946=100. 

4) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949 

5) Average 1935-39 =100. 
7) Figures for 198044 duction data rather than shipments 

ures for are production data rather than shipments. 

8 ate ordinary live padmakte plus claimants for supplementary benefit. Latter totalled 6,833 at January 1, 


and 27,103 at February 1, 1951. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females Under 18 Total 

Annual Average, 1920-24 55,416 34,803 20,315 110,534 
Annual Average, 1925-29. 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
Annual Average, 1930-34. 12,695 12,145 Lt 1u7 35,957 
Annual Average, 1935-39. 3,564 5,834 5,054 14,452 
Annual Average, 1940-44. 3,767 6,674 4,010 14,151 
Annual Average, 1945-49 26,701 31,075 18,064 75,840 
1,234 1,414 1,062 3,710 

1,906 1,676 1,377 4,959 

2,284 1,862 1,655 5,801 

2,922 2,331 2,262 7,515 

3,655 2,611 2,096 8,362 

2,899 2,354 1,686 6,939 

3,053 2,003 1, 668 6,724 

1,995 1,883 1,332 5,210 

2,262 1,674 1,094 5,030 

2,378 2,025 1,368 5,771 

3,068 2,090 1,672 6,830 

3,044 2,249 1,768 7,061 

"EOtale 5 server piers is ote heree nctercie oslo enn Tee civ eee cer ae 30, 700 24,172 19,040 73,912 

TICE SCS. CT Tn PR pe SEE SiR hee oy 25a neg PRES Ore PR Eg 2,546 1,792 1,299 5, 637 


TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


B.C: 
Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 

1946—Total... avs a 8,656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
1947—Total.. : 8,765 8,272 35,543 7,909 8, 638 64, 127 
1948—Total.. cigs 4,558 24,687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
1OAG-—T otal nici ys Son cee. ac ele anten or 2,777 18,005 48,607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
115 641 1,988 703 263 3,710 

127 874 2,694 779 485 4,959 

145 1,103 3,049 1,063 441 5,801 

257 1,033 3,838 1,811 576 7,515 

261 1,658 4,209 1,652 582 8,362 

212 1,027 3,672 1,477 551 6,939 

215 1,218 3,606 1,074 611 6,724 

186 1,028 2,556 914 531 5,210 

151 1,094 2,653 691 441 5,030 

143 1,393 2,996 754 485 5,771 

161 1,302 3,867 924 576 6,830 

225 1,209 3,913 1, 133 581 7,061 

2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6,128 73,912 

101 1,096 3,261 722 457 5,637 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Ames Unskilled Others 
Month ape rs and Semi- Skilled Trading Including Total 
Skilled Mining 
194G— ROtaLS wee ers tes ers At vals tia oaks 1,069 1,226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 
MOAT —Dotal ve. ise thiels ie ihe treo teieshi gion 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
LOA Sal OCD sehen Hews ved wis sateralc cela Sal ags 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5,824 52, 986 
OA OL OC arek eter eieleealevaativcesn: 18,118 5, 938 8,336 2,998 3, 654 39,044 
SUDUe UANUAEY senate annie ites oe ata 483 152 278 180 141 1,234 
He DGUATY ee ERes ines cee awh 970 252 386 160 138 1,906 
NESTOR eter cece tare 1,162 278 492 181 171 2,284 
PADIS ae eee nr Rca omeieneie See 1,773 239 522 216 172 2,922 
Miter re ORE conti cee te 2,224 407 586 266 172 3,655 
DANG Mrareeteen Hie ie ioc oaicoracane cross ae 1,400 568 494 238 199 2,899 
UL yeamrnnimctrs corete nee ares ne ord aice 1,893 323 433 220 184 3,053 
PACS URD Spee tee esheets oivia ae 'sieyaco 896 242 403 232 222 1,995 
Depteis peters b.dumyametichien ae 1,180 2i1 368 241 262 2,262 
October <5 Peeeank searieek. soa 842 343 581 263 349 2,378 
NO Weta DORE tamer fait waicrerhonrseans ats 1,141 756 629 238 304 3,068 
MEGS DN GEGe eere cs chrahe F< avai cloverors 1,063 779 649 262 291 3,044 
FL GUS Lae emer esis cs cs lec » 15,027 4,550 5,821 2,697 2,605 30,700 
UG OTT RNOATY ac si99 stra ned clo hee camels > 624 701 659 258 309 2,546 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Utilities, 
. Agricul- Trans- Finance, 
ture, portation, Services Supple- 
_— Logging, Manu- Construc- | Communi-| (including | mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Labour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
1938—Average............. 22 59 9 56 59 5 209 
1939—Average............. 23 62 8 57 59 5 215 
1940—Average............. 27 77 11 63 62 5 245 
1941—Average.............. 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942—Average............. 30 143 18 80 73 10 354 
1943—Average............. 31 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944—Average............. 33 172 13 95 83 13 409 
1945—Average............. 35 156 15 101 90 13 410 
1946—Average............. 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947—Average............. 47 175 33 133 113 17 518 
1948—Average............. 52 202 40 154 126 20 593 
1949—October 53 219 52 175 141 22 663 
51 218 50 177 143 23 661 
47 217 41 174 141 22 642 
43 213 37 166 140 22 620 
43 216 37 166 141 21 625 
41 218 39 168 145 22 633 
41 219 41 171 148 22 642 
45 221 48 175 148 22 659 
50 229 52 180 149 23 683 
52 231 54 182 148 24 691 
55 231 56 172 148 24 686 
57 242 56 186 149 25 716 
October..... aeons er 59 244 55 188 152 25 723 
November........... 61 248 53 193 153 26 733 
December.......... 3 57 2385 43 191 152 25 703 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Note: The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has discontinued the series of monthly 
index numbers of employment and payrolls computed on bases of 1939 and 1941 as 100, 
formerly published in the Lasour Gazertr. The two series have been replaced by a 
new one, using a 1939 base as 100. Delays in preparation of the new series necessitate 
the omission of most of the tables on employment, hours and earnings from this issue 
of the Lasour Gazerrn. They will reappear in next month’s issue, in the new form now 
established by the Bureau. 


TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 


Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month Average |__| Average 
Employ- |Aggregate| Average |Wagesand| Employ- | Aggregate] Average |Wagesand 
ment Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries ment Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries 
Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 
$ s 
1939—Average..........c0ceee% 100-0 100-0 100-0 23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22.79 
1947—Average..........c00000% 158-3 245-2 154-4 36-19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36-34 
1948—A-verage..........00000% 165-0 282-9 170-9 40-06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40-67 
1949—Average...........0.000. 165-5 303-7 183-3 42-96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
1950—Average.............0.00. 168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
Jan, eee Rape acear ce 163-2 253-5 154-9 36.32 172-0 271-7 158-1 36.03 
Jan. Linge ON ieee oe 165-5 290-1 175-0 41.02 174-0 319-9 180-4 41.94 
Jan. dy LOGOS Re aert ote 163-8 295-9 180-6 42.33 171-0 324-3 189-8 43.26 
Feb. DW be itt Bes 8 Bee eee 158-3 296-4 187-2 43.87 170-4 337-4 198-1 45.15 
Mar Ls 1950: Ae. attest 157-9 300-5 190-3 44.61 171-5 342-8 199-9 45.55 
Apr. 1s Ai a ee 159-0 303 -8 191-0 44.77 172-0 346-6 201-4 45.91 
May Ll G00- eect es. aan 159-7 305-8 191-5 44.88 172-5 348-4 202-0 46.03 
June 1 ies Ct ea 166-0 315-3 189-9 44.51 175-3 352-3 201-1 45.82 
July LS LQRO ae scke nce el 170-8 328-3 192-2 45.04 178-6 364-1 203-9 46.46 
Aug Loe LOGOS See era ten ate 172-5 332-5 192-6 45.15 179-6 366-7 204-0 46.49 
Sept Ee 1050 SEP Ee ecw tds 174-1 328-0 188-4 44.17 182-5 369-9 202-7 46.19 
Oct Bem Gb (aera Pn tee Ree ee 177-1 346-6 195-7 45.88 185-6 385-1 207+4 47.27 
Nov WB OU ok ecto el. 178-1 351-7 197-5 46.29 185-4 389-7 210-2 47.99 
Dec dL ODO geen eee ena 179-2 356-3 198-9 46.63 185-3 394-6 212-9 48.51 
Jan. LOD narra seis eas 175-3 338-6 193-3 45.31 182-4 373-5 204-7 46.66 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
ree fee real estate and (9) Services, mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and re- 
ereational services. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economies and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour. : 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 


Average 
Average | Average . 

Date Worked | Hourly | Weekly | Average | Cost ot | “JT? 

per Week Earnings | Earnings | Weekly Living Weekly 

Earnings Earnings 

cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1045... ..cccccccccccssccsccecveces 45-0 69-4 31-23 103-3 96:7 106-8 
Monthly Average 1946, ....cccscccccecsscesncececees 43-2 70-0 30-24 100-1 100-0 100-1 
Monthy A vermgerl04 (hace bach cwccy see cveccsseees 43-0 80-2 34-46 114-0 109-6 104-0 
Monthly Average 1948 42-7 91-3 38-99 129-0 125-4 102-9 
Monthly Average 1949 42-4 98-6 41-81 138-4 130-1 106-4 
Week preceding: 

January 1. 43-2* 86-6 37-41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February 1 42-8 86-6 37-06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March i, 43-2 88-0 38-02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April 1, 43-2* 89-0 38-45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May 13 43-1 89-4 38-53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June i¢ 41-7 91-4 38-11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July 1; 42-0 92:3 38-77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August iif 42-1 92-7 39-03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September 1, 41-7 93-4 38-95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October 1 43-0 94:6 40-68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November 1, 43-1 95-5 41-16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
December is 43-2 96-0 41-47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January He 43-2* 97-2 41-99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February t; 42-9 97-2 41-70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March 1; 43-0 97-6 41-97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April its 42-9 98-2 42-13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
May 1, 41-8* 98-6 41-21* 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June i, 40-8 99-1 40-43 133-8 129-9 103-0 
July 1, 41-8 99-1 41-42 137-1 131-1 104-6 
August 1, 41-9 98-8 41-40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
September 1, 42-4 98-4 41-72 138+1 131-3 105-2 
October iy 42-7 99-3 42-40 140-3 131-2 106-9 
November a 42-8 99-5 42-59 140-9 130-8 107-7 
December 1; 42-9 100-0 42-90 142-0 130-7 108-6 
January tf 42-6* 101-1 43-07* 142-5 130-3 109-4 
February 1? 42-3 100-9 42-68 141-2 130-7 108-0 
March 1, 42-5 101-4 43-10 142-6 132-4 107-7 
April 1; 42-8 101-7 43-53 144-0 132-7 108-5 
May Ue 42-4* 102-5 43-46" 143-8 132-7 108-4 
June as 42-0 103-5 43-47 143-8 133-8 107-5 
July “6 42-5 103-9 44-16 146-1 135-5 107-8 
August 1, 42-5 104-2 44-29 146-6 136-3 107-6 
September 1, 41-9 104-4 43-74 144-7 137-4 105-3 
October i 42-9 105-3 45-17 149-5 138-1 108-3 
ovem 1 43-0 106-4 45°75 151-4 138-1 109-6 
December J, 43-1 107-8 46-46 153-7 138-4 111-1 
January if 43-1* 108-9 46-94* 155-3 139-6 111-2 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index 
of the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946= 100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; April 1, 1948, 41-6 hours, 
$37-02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91; January 1, 1950, 39:9 hours, $40.34; May 1, 
1950, 42-6 hours, $43.67; January 1, 1951, 40-2 hours, $43.78. 

(‘) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 
Source: Form UIC 757 


Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Month 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
March 82,623 39, 233 121,856 56,170 32,067 88, 237 
March 43,738 31,777 75,515 215,353 48,072 268,425 
March 36,801 34,995 71,796 156,820 37,994 194,814 
March 16,416 15,784 32, 200 155, 249 45,105 200,354 
March 10, 187 13,544 23,731 209, 866 51,898 261, 764 
March 9,614 11,429 21,043 300,352 75, 646 375, 998 
April 11,967 12,032 23,999 349,098 79,193 428,291 
May 18,635 15,386 34,021 310,044 77,797 387,841 
June 25,038 16,375 41,413 184,335 70,062 254,397 
July 24,392 15,519 39,911 136,291 68, 280 204,571 
August 26,391 13,582 39,973 99,100 58,188 | « 157,288 
September 29,631 16,559 46,190 97,634 53,969 151, 603 
October 47,469 17,322 64,791 79,760 53,314 133,074 
November 41,144 13,085 54,229 89,690 57,310 147,000 
December 32,081 11,039 43,120 124, 850 61,456 186,306 
January 24,402 9,968 34,370 173, 186 53,691 226,877 
February 1951 a 24,983 10,795 35,778 231,826 68, 220 300,046 
March 1951 (1) 24,550 13,118 37,668 232,385 64,312 296, 697 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2._UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
FEBRUARY 1, 1951 
Source: Form UIC 751 


Change from 


Industry Male Female Total December 28, 1950 
Absolute | Percentage 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 348 153 501 +105 26-5 
MAVEGUIAG SAL tones wie cia ersinieten ls ieee ciclo eete Oa REE CIEE 12,981 16 12,997 —832 —6-0 
Pap WOO sire cs oe hott roca oo ooo Some ines 10,351 10 10,361 —835 —7°5 
BM ST aoe eae cc arses ares cakacacermais sinh oieitie ate ale Puma Ces 2,539 5 2,544 —40 —1-6 
A) Cher Lopging sh. coer ie aie Sone Ga atek Dante oeoen 91 1 92 +43 +87-8 
NTL Be es SAAN JA QONEERS SOOOC CRE CRE O Hie a POSSESS cn 567 29 596 +197 449-4 
Goal erences tite oc Her Seana titans soleats Oi charene ae IPRs mR 95 2 97 +52 +115-6 
Metallic ores— 
POM: seaee, 5, cviets «Siete wvaloinjecoe eae ca meee eate te Cente 103 2 105 +26 +32-9 
GOLA Rai cove sda tela ale eons Saeie oie ad caeteo ts se moon 101 3 104 +7 +7-2 
INTCEGL i Sesh tine ww sasa'a Sie tte ayes cte RSE cts Sari 166 Nesteseveots 166 +82 +97-6 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 56 6 62 +42 +210-0 
Prospecting and oil producing............++eeeeeeeee ees 46 16 62 —12 —16-2 
aT ACEUTT I .0.5 os sie'as's « acsietnalthe o Necelcc Be pee eae k ORE 4,646 3,287 7,933 +2,114 +36-3 
Hood. and ‘kindred. products iin. o.ce coed asin. pase 257 286 543 +224 +70-2 
Mextiles: apparel, OGG. soc. csi fer ates de tees eee 334 1,937 2,271 +1, 006 +88-5 
Lumber and finished lumber products................- 505 41 546 +33 +6:4 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 219 144 363 +54 +17-5 
Chemicals and allied products...........2..00eceeseee: 216 118 334 +66 +24-6 
Products of petroleum and Coal. ........0.seeeeeeeeeees 47 9 56 +38 +211-1 
RUD HEL PrOAUCtB w/a. viride ciel staiath ode devin oer eieeatrt« 59 32 91 —6 —6-2 
Leéeather‘and producte. 4... 0,a8e. gest les-'ies Che daedeeee 93 188 281 +56 +24-9 
Stone, clay and glass products. .......-..ceeeeeeeeeeee 89 28 117 +33 +39-3 
Eroniand ateel and products. hc cocciev scien casiicl eons 585 85 670 +219 +48-6 
Non-ferrous metals and products............+-...020+5- 228 60 288 +53 +22-6 
MACHINERY £iaicisn ate ofele a's, ain alole'sie cle olstulelsloletelsic’ottiemtata ists 601 112 713 +228 +47-0 
Electrical equipment and products..............-..+05- 348 130 478 +54 +12-7 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing... . 1,065 117 1,182 —4 —0°3 
Cons triCthon es, s)s.<10 iste ianiacciv alee oaniors eater ate a ieee eet 948 55 1,003 —160 —13-8 
Transportation and Storage....................0.0eeeees 793 81 874 +124 416-5 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities........... 231 209 440 —20 —4-4 
PE PAGG 8 5 Seip h.o5v:0/o:0r0'e aleve Slaleic’e ato Gre ele Belate aete tae tem area ete 1,674 1,526 3,200 +136 +4-4 
WHO LeS aL Gos 6a, api ctacarn: tre aise |atelosnta ce feteiataty tie grea eel here 608 499 1,107 +235 +26°9 
Re tall gcitasin és tieian e's « we chery vigtale ehadic anne ETS ite icra patie: Reem 1,066 1,027 2,093 —99 —4-5 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate......................... 995 817 1,812 +230 | - +14-5 
Ina dO BaP onto 40 (aRRROanneenr cise soho tata dicta, 1,801 4, 624 6,425 —488 <1 
PUD Gs aera see saeive's Seca see i RVae a esl ces anne owe 650 424 1,074. —148 —11-8 
DY OMOESLG F ecNe «sa cdein ns v1 sa ech eRe rs eR ce en eae 34 2,213 2,247 —299 —11-8 
Berson ssc fais «(a0 sate o-sruel tasters oleae teenie epee ae 640 1,691 2,331 —60 —2-5 
Obher Service... dsuihercs as, nateries eer eaten een 477 296 773 +14 +1-8 
All Industries.:..2..,.. sussee.nb.asseideneereesiaet eee 24,984 10,797 35, 781 +1, 406 +41 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMEN cs 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT FEBRUARY 1, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 757 


a 


: Live Applications for 
Unfilled Vacancies PP 
Occupational Group Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

i ahaa casas | | emale | 
Professional and Managerial Workers...-............ 1,483 263 1,696 3,892 958 4,850 
loncal Workers sateen me tn tee ie nt. 1,490 3,499 4,989 7,980 14,328 22,308 
Sales: Workers :.s-2cccce< ccc han. 1,442 613 2,055 5,123 10,032 15,155 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers 554 3,682 4,236 16,748 13,870 30,618 
Beatien 2 eee .,! BOW tapcce ees 30 5,090 92 5,182 
Agriculture and Fishi 366 16 382 2,558 1,161 3,719 
Skilled and semiskilled Workers 17,594 2,109 19,703 94,776 12,816 107,592 
Food and kindred products : 42 85 1,917 1,116 3,033 
Textiles, clothing, ete 230 1,678 1,908 2,178 6, 810 8,983 
umber and wood products 12,941 1 12,942 8,274 91 8,365 
ulp, paper and printing 89 29 118 619 376 995 
ather and products 66 138 204 1,365 560 1,925 
Stone, clay and glass products 28 30 345 41 386 
GUAlWOLKINR sic cae ccc ke cece 1,770 11 1,781 6,939 405 7,344 
plectricallse 05% 2% cco 140 39 179 1,196 271 1,467 
Transportation equipment, n (pl) Ae, See ae 71 355 68 423 
HEINE", ces oes 17 el ee ees a 192 LEE aM (Oe Bacteria 984 
Constmptonaec sera nian BOS || eee 393 35, 723 4 35,727 
Transportation (except seamen) 489 4 493 14, 705 58 14, 763 
ommunications and public utility DB ilies tam nets: 28 OOO Nacarcemuae 535 
Trade and service 142 96 238 2,025 1,344 3,369 
Other skilled and semiskilled 832 46 878 11,319 1,359 12,678 
Horenion tart ceces te esis ct eet 31 6 37 2,270 196 2,466 
PADDLE NGORN ecient ee Ui iae neh th eee 110 16 126 4,032 117 4,149 
Upalitied aw ovlcarse sas tne ey sete cae. aa dcoseee.. 2,074 613 2,687 95, 659 14, 963 110, 622 
Poodinnditobacco mic. --cch.ceee ee, 90 123 3,119 4,254 7,373 
Lumber and lumber products................... PBB de ects Se 248 5,740 305 6,045 
Wietal wanking ere nC sak ee ae RL 177 32 209 2,600 279 2,879 
Coustimctionseccta nue oe ction ind see. SOS | acre es 328 19, 866 3 19, 869 
Other unskilled workers......................., 1, 288 491 1,779 64,334 10,122 74,456 
OLA sa eer sc ete hee 24,983 10,795 35,778 | 231,826 68,220 300, 046 


TABLE D-4.-AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES N OTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 751 


LL ee 


Weekly Average 


Industry z 
es Referrals Placements 

Agriculture, Fishing, Tra ing 265 209 158 H 
pace i 2,652 1,342 1,067 
WONG A doe god. Ses 251 23 146 
Manufacturing 5,174 5,068 3,527 
Food and kindred products 509 56 48 
Textiles, apparel, etc 1, 243 1,042 737 

Lumber and finished lumber products 602 590 500 : 

p and paper products and printing 304 319 216 i 
emicals and allied products 199 223 132 

Products of petroleum and coal 30 30 12 4 

inbber prounctee ees S06. as he. 71 80 60 . 
Leather and products 167 167 111 
Stone, clay and glass products 134 155 89 
Tron and steel and products 444 454 318 
Non-ferrous metals and products. . 222 216 150 
Marhinergees. Tlic. tre cssd xem. 382 357 286 
Electrical equipment and products : 218 230 129 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 649 640 489 
Wonerrnction ths. So. 2 os obs ees 1,555 1, 625 1,274 
Transportation and eee ‘ aon 835 840 623 
Communications, and Other Public Ut 166 179 93 
Ort (ol gee ee 2,174 2,476 1,452 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 445 446 207 
oy Ce: en ne 5,049 5,320 3,723 
SALUT VEER Scaled OBSS ee FART Ses 0 SaaS ok 18, 566 17,741 12,270 
a 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS DECEMBER 29, 1950 TO FEBRUARY 1, 1951 UNPLACED APPLICANTS 


Source: Form UIC 751 


a 
————— SS SSS 


Vacancies 


during 
period 


Reported} Unfilled 


end of 
period 


AS AT FEBRUARY 22, 1951 


Newfoundland............... 
Corner Brook. : 
Grand Falls.. 
Stavohn' si. sce ees 


Prince Edward Island. 
Charlottetown...... 
Summerside. . 


Nova Scotia... 
Amherst... 
Bridgewater 
Halifax... 
Inverness. 
Kentville... 


New Brunswick 
Bathurst... 


Fredericton. 

into... 
Moncton.. 
Newcastle.. 
Saint John.. 
St. Stephen. 


Quebec.... 
Asbestos... 
Beauharnois 


Jonquiere. 
Lachute. .. 


Levis... 
Matane... 
Megantic..... 
Mont-Laurier. 
Montmagny 
Montreal... 


St. Georges de Beauce. 
St. Hyacinthe.. 
St. Jean.... 
St. Jerome........ 
St. Joseph d’Alma 
Shawinigan Falls. 
Sherbrooke....... 
Sorel...0..' wees 
Thetford Mines 
Three Rivers. 


Valley field. 
Victoriavill 


Applicants 
vara Referred Placements Unplaced Vopbes 
during Gneatele oy Feb. 22, 
period Regular | Casual ye 1951 
6,291 142 100 3 9,140 11,744 
1,143 18 12 3 1,677 2,136 
BAUR 5. 5c by ba a Plaisance OC eee arate 820 1,061 
4,593 124 88) eee dose 6, 648 8,547 
1,861 725 180 136 2,821 2,915 
1,272 333 132 106 1,814 1,919 
589 392 48 30 1,007 996 
10,869 2,784 1,498 433 16,580 17,281 
321 73 63 6 556 570 
489 40 hed OSS a ae 827 895 
3,533 1,561 792 292 4,244 4, 287 
318 22 PAS ee a 509 592 
963 66 29 5 1,590 1,784 
241 24 16S lonesass eee 438 471 
1,456 484 335 18 1,932 1,946 
136 9 vee A Ape, 276 295 
2,140 357 147 112 3,791 3,988 
508 134 fe Eee sere! 640 595 
764 14 iE me, rye 44 1,777 1,858 
9,670 3,277 1,713 690 13,030 13,177 
75 56 17 2 1,214 1,546 
539 93 41 22 800 949 
468 181 87 37 568 630 
609 309 195 88 678 660 
298 167 BIG? I Sivas ooo 354 349 
3,398 1,333 468 412 4,186 4,129 
495 93 27 13 892 991 
2,199 685 487 86 2,551 2,196 
449 223 153 14 1,207 gH yf 
151 68 68 5 161 124 
273 69 52 11 419 432 
62,336 1,151 13,245 1,690 89, 632 91,840 
217 63 30 304 380 
375 140 pS a ee ee 658 570 
243 95 49 3 510 506 
396 25 17s Townes bc 598 771 
1,236 326 DS | Nites. ote cs 1,513 1,824 
820 250 133 17 852 923 
200 19 ORS Gera) Pee 291 418 
951 387 277 18 1,549 1,674 
266 29 20 Manecaskeua 476 520 
751 223 148 5 918 938 
1,561 312 239 2 2,334 2,374 
882 243 154 25 1,337 1,525 
959 382 223 32 1,009 1, 153 
247 54 40 3 409 445 
537 34 Se lee eon 1,260 1,523 
853 304 87D Agee: weer 416 371 
1,808 454 222 178 2,517 2,546 
603 77 OT ea etictgana 863 1,273 
506 348 BET’. tetas oak 307 314 
161 45 27 2 219 255 
808 21 13 1 1,099 1,175 
24,185 10,388 6,597 708 33,527 31,797 
30: 31 2B inhdscey cates 54 713 
6,378 1,647 547 250 10,810 10,999 
661 96 OD" | cecanvesey 1,48 , 688 
767 174 94 49 1,428 1,607 
923 368 156 76 756 877 
351 175 121 20 397 465 
589 53 48 <1 Niesielewe 634 653 
586 161 107 7 1,006 1,055 
505 253 164 5 823 857 
801 365 283 7 1,244 1,240 
955 319 201 1 865 1,129 
631 178 151 1 819 892 
1,049 184 1887 ire aes « cote 964 1,136 
1,525 375 209 70 2,291 2,466 
2,198 904 524 96 2,638 706 
813 137 78 7 1,801 1,633 
581 198 00. Newsantesce 791 850 
2,313 658 350 92 4,299 4,743 
524 276 195 9 464 438 
761 230 I7G sh adseeea hls 1,627 1,361 
552 150 97 1 982 1,057 


i 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS DECEMBER 29, 1950 TO FEBRUARY 1, 1951 UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT FEBRUARY 22, 1951—Continued 


Source: Form UIC 751 


Vacancies Applicants 
Reported| Unfilled caeat Referred Placements Unplaced Un dee d 
during end of : to s a 


end of 
period | period bint vacancies! Po vular ; Feb. 22, 


COE (hee a on 40,390 14,716 74,849 36,952 22,582 4,007 72,025 69,045 
Arnprior RSE ssp slate oie: kis,s,6 153 47 228 123 112 11 227 221 
Bxiccses 420 63 659 411 336 ll 529 451 
Belleville Aaarete cipro iaeveitiy,eis ea a 268 46 727 240 143 39 895 863 
Bracebridge........... a 55 5 247 56 40 4 421 434 
Brampton......... oe 113 25 209 107 88 vs 197 195 
Brantford 504 93 1,315 550 317 53 1,399 1,468 
BEOCK VLG Se wis ge ea ws 218 13 361 224 155 52 335 348 
Carleton Place............... 28 7 161 26 23 lea baa c 246 206 
GHAtHA Ite nicacs teen 322 66 928 370 179 53 1,024 1,027 
Canoe eek elag hice cc 121 13 266 158 109 10 331 308 
Collingwood 2.22.2: .ces.a5. 123 1 372 131 95 31 781 735 
MW WELL ae arteh ss uch ae tieseces 308 18 1,046 329 237 30 1,820 1712 
Horgiliries 14.6. 65. Bonk. ee 46 21 164 56 21 7 283 280 
Ort: PYANCEB a0. 5 oe rare vce 227 135 227 177 115 12 180 165 
Bort Williams. Succase tas: 567 206 1,094 424 339 52 1,365 1,430 
Dralion c eee ce ae es 2 387 174 487 242 209 5 361 304 
Gananoque 36 5 116 37 24 10 204 194 
Goderich 50 52 166 23 12 7 351 367 
GGRIDL Sete ee tec cl autos 398 101 611 340 116 103 567 443 
Hamilton 2,375 650 5,719 2,984 1,256 475 5,495 5,086 
Hawkesbury 204 130 327 131 70 1 675 770 
Ingersoll <Pese aoe cece eos oc 261 59 271 242 198 10 211 212 
Kapuskasing 2 s2<a 0. dese ce « 272 396 207 185 163 5 81 109 
UG Tee ieee ee eee 296 213 253 88 67 1 336 346 
EMOTE Gap t, Sat ee eee ene 640 122 1,184 712 433 56 1,061 1,046 
Kirkland Lake.............. 215 109 494 252 97 40 530 517 
Sone areas 707 173 1,018 891 555 48 624 614 
Reamingtone!, a:< <2: secsocs 108 34 282 161 49 14 487 434 
1 TY CRE Ae Cee + eee 61 32 261 53 26. aca eae. 398 453 
PASCO WE eo CUM chi Ns PO oie 27 22 128 33 1M EP ts et 220 254 
a 1,696 566 3,037 1,809 975 221 2,039 1,973 
Midlands: - 508: 3s. .450c ; 181 16 612 210 158 9 1,151 1,021 
Napanee.......... : 23 7 193 20 Lee [oe tere ss 346 373 
New Toronto. 256 685 98 1,231 681 474 16 988 907 
Niagara Falls 401 45 909 404 308 50 963 830 
INGTEH Bay gels Pa. soecieeeees.« 855 75 1,323 914 662 111 719 681 
(071 TR ee See ee eens 196 13 474 216 172 17 609 604 
Oshawa .s Aedes. neces c. 1,300 233 2,401 1,430 1,025 34 1,607 1,551 
Ottawa S,- Penassssias dened 2,308 419 4,013 2,297 1,540 318 3,497 3,456 
Gwen Sound 'i.26525 68 sic és 216 59 769 251 150 12 1,075 1,016 
Parry soundeyss: 2 23seuk.ccsc’ 67 1 247 66 30 32 269 258 
PEM DYOkG ta scence aciccian its 204 117 775 173 174 7 821 790 
PELGLN Ge ree ec ac eae see. 160 18 219 148 112 26 324 348 
Peterborough,..........6.++. 290 88 1,198 332 230 4 1,595 1,611 
TOLOW esc otew odcateeet ds 37 14 0; 48 DO hs sd peace: 431 495 
PorteArthant oss. 2508s Pe Bec 2,039 1,628 1,315 391 577 26 1,632 1,721 
ort Colborne............... 94 9 297 95 52 21 425 372 
PTEACOUE. Hie sec acehon 3 eres 63 22 253 87 ULM SEE eee 398 411 
DLTOW soetines wacieSciele woes os 81 258 86 64 13 277 285 
i Catharines 22s sea.ccses 753 203 1,548 643 469 53 1,983 1,684 
ros = RieisistnistelSucrealestels 311 76 664 471 234 73 392 387 
He GABE Cue Or Timor 420 57 727 529 313 26 641 585 
Sault Ste:-Mario, s.c05 cases 694 155 712 405 446 19 596 625 
EINOOO) Sons als'cio aise etlnsiae'as 97 40 475 92 58 1 551 539 
Sioux Lookout......... 150 50 225 185 82 12 111 107 
Smiths Falls.......... tion 84 15 230 83 38 28 392 322 
BORiUOrds setts cee . 190 56 400 199 73 36 441 402 
Sturgeon Falls............... 78 27 262 48 35 8 394 386 
Sudb Fi 1,380 774 1,632 963 448 144 1,334 1,407 
sivivieinel6* << 813 249 984 1 530 68 1,038 84 
ah ait eh coin 12,609 5,787 20,185 10,698 5,863 1,204 15, 688 14,911 
aoe 5 674 224 159 1 625 90 
Ror 43 31 255 46 Oo alinactaca ate 362 404 
btea sities 77 5 405 88 GSS oteaceues 459 413 
356 96 944 347 180 54 1,064 938 
490 372 854 497 245 5 584 506 
1,153 175 4,122 1,293 834 210 4,336 4,127 

dae 2 47 296 126 80 4 234 
4,961 1,592 14, 267 5,036 1,919 1,394 17,426 17,752 
345 124 1,076 337 186 23 1,335 1,375 
eT ae 45 ha) 412 54 26 i 634 639 
SOS Ge Bats 98 26 232 108 53 10 165 134 
wei eat 48 16 472 43 27 5 798 789 
LARS TSS VT pens 49 35 73 23 IS) [ds storqc ater 108 114 
WAMEBOG i atletawiviot cos gate ca) 4,876 1,386 12,002 4,471 1,609 1,355 14,386 14,701 


“TABLE D-5.-ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS DECEMBER 29, 1950 TO FEBRUARY 1, 1951 UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT FEBRUARY 22, 1951—Concluded 


Source: Form UIC 751 


Vacancies Applicants 
Office Reported} Unfilled pees Referred Placements Unplaced be aos | 

during end of during to . end of Feb. 22. 

period period period | V@C@NCles! Resular | Casual period 1951 ; 

Saskatchewan................ 2,150 539 8,654 2,772 926 688 13,421 13,580 
URLO VAM Stele sew clales stereleidie saree 57 5 166 67 48 6 246 260 
Moose UAW etccrss sacdee cee 161 85 945 197 90 24 1,440 1,407 
North Battleford............ 74 29 484 57 49 2 843 889 
Prince. Albert... .sc.ccccreres 217 71 855 246 90 25 1,580 1,665 
TROQINA He cteeseeltalence< teins 763 121 2,477 1,194 348 259 3,265 3,229 
PIABKATOON Rls clea coleis aet cee 661 143 2,257 807 201 323 3,280 3, 268 
Swit: Carrenty. 7... sscesse cas 42 31 450 40 18 13 860 897 
Way Durn sitet siataclecieavaam crs 7 23 235 72 46 15 337 338 
PVOrktOnscestte ci ace Rescues 99 31 785 92 36 21 1,570 1,627 
AID OPUS SS ec hiaiveiice watered es ats 6,413 1,696 15,549 7,827 4,222 790 16,450 16,645 
BIRIF MONO. 65 6: cleisie saves «e's 90 67 79 5 83 
Calgary Xe ccant can sistemieeleielsiese 2,480 381 5,581 3,657 1,657 373 5,544 5,716 
Drambellerix,; -erea eee ee 53 8 169 52 ABS Lira. eee 299 315 
Hd nIOn bono eesiss cise wehle weiss 3,096 1,014 7,192 3,443 1,856 385 6,963 6,890 
ARON seh > elcie s a nikio'enievns ale 267 96 139 121 BOO: | Soccer 71 86 
Poth bridgevee. We vaseceeas sts 236 130 1,385 221 100 24 2,094 2,146 
Medicirie ‘Hat, s..i0s ce sacs esoele 159 20 466 150 132 3 617 654 
ReU Dears skcick cde atte cee 82 40 450 104 80 Renee 670 655 
British Columbia............. 6,934 1,557 37,369 8,038 4,214 920 50,653 48,521 
hilliwack ih, jv deec aise nts 85 12 1,128 115 61 20 2,259 2,265 
GOurtenay s¥e.ies <cciendee ote 27 33 1,090 12 9 2 1, 288 1,235 
Granbrookie, cen hoes 29 14 440 34 Us Paes 683 683 
Dawson Creek............... 278 4 348 272 269 3 252 274 
uncan 105 26 1,063 109 70 7 telvt: 867 
Iam lOODSs Ae asis cisiates erdicarsie’s 123 49 432 76 G5 Sil waweade. 586 635 
IK alO whasacigete = site woes siaier 70 9 788 71 42 8 1,313 1,399 
INGHAIMG, .ccne ss sees valele 173 13 1,874 182 132 21 2, 263 1,731 
IN GIS ONES feos iasidoeecctere 106 13 574 145 69 27 909 930 
New Westminster............ 485 87 4,161 544 293 103 6,481 6, 563 
Penticton satteccteccenake vin 49 3 991 52 USAT, Serrpapaesa 1,455 1,624 
Port Al bernie . etd ceaens sc 183 9 815 228 163 8 845 562 
Prince George...........-.+- 702 94 1,061 760 585 40 427 433 
Prince Ruperts......0.0<. +. 263 95 402 181 201 1 530 536 
PPYINCOCON cease cles oisireiaa toioets SBF | fic Rants 136 45 33 4 199 183 
EBA ser hiersieie tee ovis POC rising: 6 551 8 839 919 
VANCOUVER onc-ic'couinetincis 5 pase 3,411 789 18,170 4,366 1,701 590 24,151 22,923 
Cig) Seer EPO te ree 12 LS) al RS Sa ome ane) ee eee 1,304 1,403 
WACUORIG 2m :cters valerie otecortlcleleys e's 571 238 2,570 692 304 78 3,395 3,083 
WHItOhorao sick. os sdoenasv ees 149 51 188 65 408 Fi] stercsemae = 303 273 
Cans a ih. Néses | watelateelowe.s 92,831 36,739 241,715 | 88,704 50,599 10,751 | 301,178 | 302,500 
LE” ie A; SAE one 59,364 25,653 | 176,571 53,415 33,273 6,188 | 232,717 | 236,213 
Maminlon f).aet tale accion teietite 33, 467 11,086 65, 144 35, 289 17,326 4,613 68,461 66, 287 

TABLE D-6—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 
BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
1941—1951 
Source: Form UIC 751 
Applications Placements 
Year ——_— — qe s > jue —, 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

1O4T ES Ps ta pond oa, ahar de tele cen 568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 331,997 175, 766 507,763 
1040. ee ried sydd ut iggeees ane 1,044, 610 499,519 | 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 

Ty eS SAO. oo DOE ice Lee 7.9 te 1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704,126 | 1,944,026 

LOAL SS: Rete Heme tne’: vis's Mie ae ote eee 1, 583, 01 902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638,063 | 1,739,917 

Oe Ea At ry SRO CRE Te EY ORe MiG: ote 855, 661,948 | 2,516,984 , 095, 641 397,940 | 1,493,581 

ADAG |S, .c...p/afra tim erneia ado» We Haccmes ee 1, 464, 533 494,164 | 1,958, 697 624, 052 235,360 412 

LOA Seo cine Seis hes duties s Teneo 1, 189, 646 439,577 | 1,629, 223 549,376 220, 473 769, 849 

1048-5, Ao ih ce tbouen aie cue ree eeeaee 1,197,295 459,332 | 1,656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 

1949 AN vish's deeiattioes a's eb es) ty bore 1, 295, 690 494,956 | 1,790,646 464, 363 219, 816 684,179 

1 OBO Stet cdee stati ond ee eas cate, Ween ene 1,500, 763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 790, 802 

A9BI' (6 weeks) e473 icdeues agains ice space 176,571 65, 144 241,715 39,411 21,939 61,350 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S, 


At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed 

IASB Or 01S teal ek <n Ne Orr Aer ee ee 2,678,000 2,525, 700 
1950—January........:.00cs. 2,667,000 2,444,900 
February 2,659,000 2,361,800 
March Sesaiee RMON S Bele ay Bi ataNeke (nia ska ols acafens'\stesv, ve\d act oun taivcnwie Seiwa ens . 2,644,000 2,357,800 

Day Selle 8 = Sea iho AR Te Sage ar Ne I as gS i 2,715,000 2,449, 600 

EG Commerce ee Ramet cok Settee Por ieee. iye Pease rs Wit aie ae * 2,659,000 2,449, 100 

JUNG css 2,690,000 2,543,500 

JON. Leanne 2,733,000 2,623,600 
PANG UB TH Anas. acne 2,735,000 2,642,500 
September 2,763,000 2,664,100 
etober... 2,811,000 2,731,700 
November 2,838,000 2,747,700 
December 2,910,000 2,785, 200 


Claimants! 


152,300 
222,100 
297,200 
286, 200 
265, 400 


90,300 
124, 800 


1 Ordinary claimants signing live Unemployment register on last working day of the preceding month. 


TABLE E-2._PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT), BY NUMBER OF DAYS 


REGISTER, AS OF JANUARY 31, 1951 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province and Sex 


13-24 
days 


25-48 
days 


days 


(REGULAR AND 
CONTINUOUSLY ON THE 


11, 403 3,200 1,395 2,216 2,771 1,017 804 

Female 2,374 541 296 506 368 248 415 
British Columbia 42,759 10,865 5,657 7,476 9,536 4,621 4,604 
IS Wa elslecpp mete an Prin gels cave ciels 34,916 9,147 4,753 5,913 7,841 3,882 3,380 
Female 7,843 1,718 904 1,563 1,695 739 1,224 
SUSLINIRS So RF Seat hele Saher. Se, ae 255,753 57,827 30, 858 50, 140 61,533 24,997 30,398 
UALR Sais Wa stele Wie aioiiatd Reuneie's cidieiate)e 204,018 47,418 24,578 40,201 51,708 19,800 20,313 
HEMADR DS iene a camen aasahsldtwwcs sce 51,735 10,409 6, 280 9,939 9,825 5,197 10,085 


N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in the totals, 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO 
JANUARY, 1951 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
WANUALY,: «2. d2/s.<y vse] « Caen 4,637 | 11,751 | 20,412 | 71,932] 63,681 | 100,304 | 126,649 182,053 172, 269 
February.......... 663 | 4,822 | 12,284] 14,990 | 59,098 | 47,141 | 76,723 | 93,463 109, 282 
MEAGRE B08 cai o « 4,124 | 5,046 | 10,667 | 13,307] 50,706 | 43,675 | 63,869 | 88,786 119, 533 
WApYilas estat a seees| 2,925 | 3,953 | 6,463 8,430 | 35,781 | 35,859 | 48,963 | 58,141 80,028 

BY nscececeseecees| 2,799 | 2,027 | 4,654 8,825 | 34,777 | 27,603 | 33,617 | 52,675 71,619 
June,..............] 4,629 | 1,772} 38,226] 10,857 | 30,646 | 21,365 | 31,543 | 44/783 51,284 
UY cabinets ase. . 2,668 | 1,087] 3,106] 10,886 | 27,576 | 20,034 | 30,487] 43,486 43,929 
August.............] 1,855 | 1,370 | 3,241] 20,557] 25,115] 17,281 | 24,972 | 50,291 61,545 
September......... 1,118 | 1,013 | 3,715 | 40,473 | 28,555 | 20,883 | 28,143 | 51,935 42,229 
Octobets.. bins. on 1,058 | 1,475 | 6,222] 36,717] 34,891 | 29,369 | 38,104] 69,349 62, 243 
November.........] 1,748 | 2,896 | 11,798 | 53,325 | 37,111 | 42,385 | 66,426 | 114/888 93,016 
mmber.........} 3,337 | 6,562 | 13,770 | 57,612 | 52,479 | 73,578 | 105,939 | 139,406 134, 218 

Total: ib. ..4) 26,924 | 36,660 | 90.897 | 296.391 | 488.667 | 442.854 | 649.090 | 933,832 | 1.050.979 | 172,269 
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TABLE E-4.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
JANUARY, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 


Province Total | Entitlea | , Not 
to Entitled Pending 


Total! Initial | Renewal | Disposed a0 
; of? Benefit Benefit 

Ne wiound land? ix ccs accu o+.e sissies setae 2,999 2,885 114 1,770 1,117 653 1,859 

(1, 710) (1, 647) (63) (1,096) (513) (583) (1,197) 
Prince Edward Island.............-...+6- 1,596 1,297 299 1,673 1,134 539 331 
GV a TO COUG s cioie wenden aalias ofeatoeenman 10, 626 7,765 2,861 10,969 7,270 3,699 2,455 
ING WAbruns With, 6 etesechxie) valk aekto.«< 7,523 5,815 1,708 7,846 5,302 2,544 1,548 
CGGHEO Soo .< sie Ssinaaisteirranns Gu Maen aie ster" 50,785 38,411 12,374 57,582 41,007 16,575 10,909 
MO CADIO Ns Sls at a/c Ree ered stale bs oisvavi= eae ofeas > 42,431 31,493 10, 938 46,090 32,982 13,108 7,400 
NanItODA sw Nari ee bat eos oe eat es oh ce 9,713 7,260 2,453 10,770 7,402 3,368 1,963 
Baskatchewan csc secre oss Noxurcae hs ince 7,037 5,808 1,229 7,589 5,068 2,521 1,551 
WAT Herta shoe e eeoeee sara stares vires aarpeaties 9,702 7,397 2,305 8,945 6,507 2,488 2,900 
British Columbia sass a atine ee cesecee 29,857 22,076 7,781 29,985 22,340 7,645 7,570 
Total Canada, January, 1951.............. 172,269 130, 207 42,062 183,219 130, 129 53,090 38,486 
Total Canada, December, 1950.. sens) 184,218 89, 836 44,382 | 111,405 84,956 26,449 49,436 
Total Canada, January, 1950.............. 182,053 | 183,871 48,182 | 176,710 | 148,037 28,673 52,798 


1JIn addition, revised claims received numbered 17,472. 2In addition, 16,669 revised claims were disposed of. 
Of these, 1,201 were special requests not granted, and 1,237 were appeals by claimants. There were 2,774 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 4% Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. These 
are not included in the totals. 


TABLE E-5.—REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 


AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of | Month of | Cumulative 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement January, January, Bo icp 
1951? 1950? Fiscal Year 
Claims Disallowed 

RE PULAM G oxoass dass ast arg, nore aisles aliens ie 90 ahs oie aioe siciers ae ete aay dla ieee 41,410 18,851 115,341 
Supplementary DenesiGsn.. «a1 sce cvs cscielcisles lenin « Moai ten en se nets teins 11, 958. ||), dc ssn come 14,976 

Claimants Disqualified 
Notimnemployedieoois wc cece) ba. ¢ clues o clete Man apatnale a. teats glace cane ese one 5,104 3,483 25,961 
Not capable of and not available for work................cececececeeceeres 1,186 732 12,179 
iLossof work due to.a labour ‘dispute...).o.a-. +. cnseee eas oxceianmeaeine atl ame 16 29 3,183 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.............--00+: 1,071 522 |. 13,274 
Discharged for misconduct jo. .).40 5 o:0ccieas ap asics enema een eee 905 914 6, 656 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause..............ceeeeceeeeeees 5,544 3,570 40,861 
Othor reasons? 2.5 c00s cs oceans nocenes ate nen cnc ten elon tae a2 eae 3,152 2,938 19,910 
Totals os cicieis sisins's avin see oats soho a Sie 0.0 ea eee eee 70,346 31,039 252,341 


1 Includes 3,925 revised claims, disqualified. 

2 1950 data relate to regular claimants only. 

’ These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of January, 1951 


Sere 
Province Spe MED Number 
Benase Number of Days | Amount of 


Week of Commencing] Benefit Benefit 


the Month!| Benefit Paid Paid 

Newfoundland’, ..;\...ccecawes «ten astinde ce cateenh acai teeta 1,477 933 35, 182 91,227 
4 (1,077) (528) (32,944) (79, 372) 
Prince Edward Island «da -s/s:c0+isisiopls ces teases Reena 894 1,085 32,040 73,528 
Nova Scotia. . i ahweun pis «slags 20.64.56 pits ah Manin aed ieee 7,165 5, 987 195, 506 478,853 
New Brunswick : 4,459 | ° 4,363 147, 762 353, 937 
Quebec 50, 259 27,022 | 1,270,428 3,100, 612 
Ontario..... 36,113 27,675 897,312 2,201,986 
Manitoba..... 10,191 7,202 222,252 , 809 
Saskatchewan 6,732 5,278 173,807 430,727 
Alberta... i. iis. ss ; 8, 664 5,779 195,051 491,515 
British Columbia...) cvs dence eae eee , 23, 862 19,343 618,901 1, 600,082 
Total, Canada January, 1951.. 149,816 104,667 | 3,788,241 9,367,276 

Total, Canada, December, 1950. : 101,918 69,870 | 2,192,851 18 
Total, Canada, January, 1950.;...«8s<s deen Ub i) ce ee 218,963 132,619 | 4,925,381 11 781, 142 


1 Week containing last day of the month. 
FON -B.— Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in the 
is 
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TABLE E-8.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, JANUARY, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province 


INewioundlancl. <7. anc. cots tes Salestcete cans cee ic sete eis 
Prince Edward Island: 9... Se. de. cate ae cer odes ee 
INGye SCO tiers saci sles ccacsis siete arttinrs cate aeierd ale! tenets 


Includes 23 renewal claims, 


Tnitial claims only Daveous Number Amount 
A ‘ commen-| of days fe) 
ie on neler = a d cing benefit | benefit 
sidered benefit | to benefit benefit paid paid 
564 287 208 123 1,736 3,613 
518 252 145 171 2,101 3,406 
3,293 2,020 937 1,322 15,576 29,627 
2,312 1,477 690 853 9,703 17,773 
13,105 9,261 3, 690 6,403 82,078 154,509 
9,417 5,942 3,299 4,598 55, 225 107,980 
2,551 1,520 964 1,266 15,025 28,399 
2,118 1,247 764 912 11,174 21,166 
1,921 1,025 725 828 10, 645 21,185 
5,848 3,740 1,892 2,980 36, 749 74,503 
— 
41,642 26,771 13,314 19,456*| 240,012 462,161 
F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


Percent- 


age 

Increase 
since 

August 1, 
1939 


y 71-1 
Fobruary.. 3s a: ge~' 73-8 
Maroh, :. sae. ove 78-3 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Retail 
Fuel Foceke [visas 2 cee 
, : Purnish- iscel- ndex 
Total Food Rent ane Clothing Seeandll ibintenis (Com- 
18 Services modities 
only)t 
79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174°-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-5 
159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-3 
162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
161-7 203 -3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 180-5 185-0 
161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132°3 186-2 
164-0 204-6 132-7 187-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 1878 jose ‘ 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39=100. 
t+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2.-INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY 1951 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Home 
— Food Rent Fuel Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- 
Feb. 1, Jan. 2, Feb. 1, d ings and | laneous 

1950 1951 1951 Services 
ISEADCY eae ae ee oe oe 153-3 160-2 162-3 211-6 118-5 139-6 202-2 167-7 127-5 
Ree cOHN, 28 ee. 157-8 168-4 171-2 214-9 122-9 139-1 210-3 175-9 138-1 
Montreal............ 164-2 177°8 180-6 238-4 135-5 136-9 182-4 193-0 134-3 
Toronto SSEnCErE period 157-6 168-6 171-5 215-9 140-0 161-2 193-0 181-0 134-8 
Wirnipess o2s dee oe: 156-3 167-8 170-1 226-2 130-1 124-9 188-5 188-2 130-5 
Saskatoon 163-6 170-2 172-6 228-9 126-1 145-9 198-1 183-9 127-7 
Edmonton 158-1 166-0 169-0 231-3 121-8 114-6 195-1 174-7 132-7 
Vancouver 163-4 172-6 175-8 230-6 125-4 145-7 201-1 178-6 139-2 


a = ee es ed 


‘ N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
—cscccscscScSsSsa_>———ama—ana——X—OO 
Price 


*Commodities Per Dec. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. 
1941 1946 1947 1948 1949 1951 1951 1951 


106-5 | 106-3 | 107-9} 149-2] 152-4] 177-6] 180-8 11-5 


127-3 124-2 124-2 187-9 187-9 224-2 | 224-2 7°5 
Rolled Oats, package................. lb. 112-0 114-0 114-0 153-6 153-6 190-2 193-2 12-8 
Worn lakes,’ S. OBis.sscceecdss cess oc ed pkg. 101-1 100-0 100-0 148-9 162-0 171-7 172-8 16-1 
Tomatoes, canned, 2}’s................] tin 129-9 137-7 169-8 252-8 | 217-9 195-3 200-9 21-6 
PCRS ECO OB cae HOT 5 acaba eae ohio ied tin 117-5 121-7 131-7 152-5 150-0 149-3 150-1 19-2 
Corn, Cream, Choice, 20 oz............ tin 128-3 | 132-7 | 146-9 | 195-6] 185-8] 173-9 | 175-7 19-4 
BOARS NALVe Pehe ho ac we asi eikas, Se.5sh 0% Ib. 129-4 135-3 170-6 | 298-0 272-5 267-2 | 283-3 14-1 
Ontong; cooking Bi We). So sath as Us hts v2 lb. 108-2 134-7 136-+7 175-5 126°5 119-0 120-9 6-4 
Potatoes, No. 1, Table................ 89-9 154-0 129-6 188-4 143-1 124-0 128-9 29-0 
Prunes, bulk or in bag.......... 115-8 130-7 168-4 178-1 180-7 229-4 237-2 27-3 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag 104-0 117-2 155-0 148-3 127-2 143-3 146-7 22-1 
Oranges, California............. 132-5 147-8 126-3 133-8 136-5 158-7 154-3 42-6 
URC ceee ote S cidinc cBcONe 8 dviels erie ee 111-3 150-5 140-0 143-1 139-1 169-2 169-2 27-6 
Jam, strawberry, 16 0z...... Etele ieee ue jar 111-3 115-7 142-5 160-1 149-8 162-1 163-8 28-8 
PORGRES) 15 OR eieincs ve coe ceean on nies ase tin 101°5 105-1 127-9 156°3 145-2 146-8 148-8 22-6 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 oz.............| jar 118°3 128-9 134-8 150-2 145-1 148-9 150-3 20-5 
PAS OLON eb [Busan cas eek kee fersdens « tin 138-0 157-7 180-4 197-4 | . 183-4 188-7 192-7 33-4 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb. 132-3 132-3 132-3 149-2 150-8 191-7 191-7 12-3 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package..... lb. 131-3 | 1384-9] 134-9] 154-0] 155-6] 198-1] 199-6 12-9 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag ...... lb. 141-6 131-7 144-1 176-9 187-6 | 299-6 | 302-8 104-5 
(Weg SECTS 2 | Ce eee ee pkg. 145-2 131-6 147-3 174-1 175-5 182-0 182-3 53-0 
* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to February 1951 Prices, 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Source: Dominion 


re) 
Beef Pork ie 
. Oo 
a ® = ~ 2 ow . ele 
f. (3 |8 |_gle [2%] | 
qs ol) oO = g On| O§8 ao 
: 4 a4 a cea g Oem 3 Sl PSH || es 
Locality et 3 se | es |] 8 2m ie cS, (on oe 
2.) 8.)-82 1 #31. 1 a8 2 Boe eee 
ao he ies] ge Sie) Sa) Mee a eS cole D exs 
Bo (2 | 88 bees ee 28 elas eae eee 
<2] 38/88) 38 | 88 | se] 88 | 882] Ba | ga 
n ioe] faa Q n > H oa) ee Q 
cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts cts cts. 
Nfid.— b a e 
He—OSt 31d OLDS taipiaisin siareoie\efotu/e:sie sole’ ats sistal= 100<6. itis. <-h 72°2 Gaede iN\=) se-c-asoiall Gover itis Reunetete 75°3 70-0 39-0 
P.E.1.— a a a 
2—CharlottetOwliscccccoscclelecwe sc ee 84-7 | 76-08 60-7} 957-00)" SIO eee lee eeees 65-0} 61-5 |. sc .3% 
Nova Scotia— a c 
PR TIGUAY. «ovr arcetiamos cnisiccis o's eae 91-8 87:5 80-8 64-7 G30 eaeeer 77°4 66-3 53-6 82-2 
a a 
Re HOY sccieielateieic(olsieiels steleislstorefeys(eiete's 98-7 89-5 75:0 60-0 G3 Bal es recall eee 68-0 56-+7 89-0 
New Brunswick— a 
S— MONON 6 aie oreo 2's «ee ere wlaiere stasis vrais 88:7} 83-7" 79% | Ole2 jy Oe lee oso meer 66-7 | 51:0 | 78-7 
a a 
6—Saint John... scsi acca ccsrnernss 92-7 86-1 78-9 64:3 63-9 70-0 77-9 68-9 54-9 81-9 
Quebec— 
T-—=Chicoutimi. 4 eee ais shies vee ete 6 104-5 | 98-0 |....... BBS) Mis catncalidee wecelieereines 62-7 | 55-7 | 84-2 
a 
S—Montreall) co). 3e:s sascteis eivierslelete siaisies 102-0 | 94-0] 85-7} 64:8] 61-9] 70-8] 81-8] 63-2) 53-1] 71-7 
G——Qebee cise disiele aa v'ele einhetelsleressieteters 100-3 96-4 83-6 63-2 | 58-4 74-6 82-1 55-7 48-8 75-1 
10—Sherbrooke: « «0.6105. sselves eens 93-4] 88-4] 76-9] 59-3] 55:0] 66-3 ]....... 60-9 | 53-5 | 78-9 
11—Sordl cscs scisec cascade ewevonee| oe 86-6 Sand dl Gncraria BEB hgnwees les wees 61-6 46-2 73°8 
a 
AZ=—T NTO RUVEIS se naetle sic cisieisieicte cise 106-9 | 95-1] 75-4] 58-9] 53-9 ].......|..ccee- 61-4 | 53-0] 73-6 
Ontario— 
1S—Cornwally. focsccosccsasweccu sens 85-8 85-8 81-0 67°5 2 Un) Rees ocoAoe 66-0 56-0 76-7 
a a 
14—Fort William....................- 89-0 83-4 86-0 67-0 GO" Zhe stevlee [sleds aint 65:01 Saas es 81-1 
TS — Hamilton oh vec ote vieiss cisicere acre ae 96-2 92-3 89-7 71-9 67-6 72-7 91-2 69-3 50-4 77-0 
a 
BG = TONCOM Ps citroen sce ealen's as etelsts 93-1 | 91-3} 86-0 | 71-1] 68-3 ]....... 92-3 | 68-9 | 52-9 80-8 
T—North Bay. ieccscck «ose saeercae 90-4 89-0 84-0 68-6 G30) asees 81-3 68-4 52-6 79°3 
RS —OCAWA vice a necewebseve as wcanene 91-3 89-2 88-9 71-1 65°3 fc ccssls 82-8 68-5 53-6 74-6 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.................. 95-5 94-3 82-1 68-4 VAY ee reel citar 69-5 56-0 79-6 
2O—SUG DULY stack orf Unsmcter lea dacsee 86-1 84-3 82-3 66-4 64-3 6450] osicles os 64-9 54°3 78°3 
lA TIIN , Gee eg oni vlels, die Tore» sins a oe 95-6 93-3 89-7 71-0 68-1 70-2 90-7 66-8 54-1 80-6 
PL OFODLO «\,/sipis scieiv ibs cie 8 <tels eltee. otenon 94-7 89-9 92-4 73°2 68-1 71-4 89-1 69-2 50-8 75:7 
a 
Z3— Windsor. soe cn esis aa siiccten sie Son dese 92-2 | 88-3] 85-6] 68-3] 68-1]....... 84-7 | 68-0 | 48-4] 76-9 
Manitoba— 
24—Brandoaiscss- doc cece sebh bse ses 91-7 86:7 lcemcers 63°3 0290 We Finke fniall's atoraloAerei| otaetote ere ere leteya 81-1 
PO—WALDIDES. ives crn fe bic cease cess o 91-6 85-7 91-1 68-7 65-3 68-7 77-8 62-7 54-5 80-9 
‘Saskatchewan— 
26—Moose Jaw.....csccocccnccedesecs 86-6 80-6 81-8 67-8 65-5 67-7 84-3 67-1 56-7 82-8 
a 
QT SRORINA 5d. te chit at tara artisteciees 84:5 | 81-9] 81-0] 65-2] 67-7] 75-8 | 81-8} 67-0 Fy 3] 87-3 
a 
28—Baskatoon s. cca. dccsaees cae ce 83-2 78+1 79:7 63°7 OL 7 Wars oseralloietstee ox 63°5 56-0 84-6 
Alberta— d 
29-—Caleary 5.j cdises sis sis coe siee ogupiaet 93-5 | 87-2] 91-8| 75-1] 68-0 | 78-7 | 90-2 | 65-7] 60-9] 86-5 
a 
30—Drumheller.............200000088 90-0 | 87-7 | 84-0} 68-5] 65-3 ].......]......- 71-4 | 56-6] 88-7 
= ; 
SI—Hdmonton s oi...ic venle vs oles sees os 91-0 | 85-8] 87-9] 63:6 | 65-5] 74-0] 85-3 | 62-1] 51-2] 87-9 
British Columbia— : 
S2—Prince Rupertiscnscc seers 108-3 | 101-0 |....... T:7 | T1038 NS. sant 93-3 | 69-3 | 67:7} 98-0 
‘ a 
Seed bc SAS SIRI ANS ORE) 98-0 | 92-6 | 89-0] 69-4] 69-6 ]....... 92-5 | 73-4 Ee 97-0 
$4— Vancouver. ...s\< nsiras atanimetioadens 103-3 | 94-0 | 100-1] 80-3] 73-4] 77-3| 88-4] 73-6] 60-6] 92-2 
SO WICCOTIE cece es ms sisni4 aint en eaten 105-2} 97-0 | 97-6] 74-7 | 77-8] 81-3] 95-6| 78-5] 59-2] 88-5 
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?) 
a0 
a 
a 
3 
Locality 
ag 
za 
H 
cts. 
Nfid.— 
BB. COLES etc ere se ce eticssacsdeses|bssndes 
P.E.L— 
2—Charlottetown..........cceceeees 29-1 
Nova Scotia— 
REALM. Secs ouies te duecicia ecineoe s} 31-2 
SoS VONOY Suse ae cas ee ks chee etiiees 30-0 
New Brunswick— 
Bi MOROGGM pe leaictasin ditnereta.e.an eejeive:s 3s 29-6 
G—Saint Jonnie asics seicccese veces 29-9 
Quebec— 
P—CRIGOUIA ace duces as acapece neh 31-6 
S—MONtreal fo. cn daecseaeesnee es 28-7 
= Oneboos ce. scseaseeensses nese 29-4 
RO—Shor brooke: sotisoic.eeo.cee'so cisies ce are 28-1 
BESOPOl ded ach oa sie ss deste’ aisle cave oe ae 27-0 
B2—Three-Riversecs sivests cis cesissss 27-3 
Ontario— 
1S COINWALL Fac o.0.6 eieie dina ovane ae eee 29-0 
TA—Fort William. .scccccssccscccasces 29-9 
25—- Hamilton, cots svesaeats camsaaeces 28-7 
TE —LON CORD. ssica,s.0denn at oseaceeeees 29-5 
AT—North ‘BAY; .cc.ccecsecssspeteadscs 29-2 
Bt COLLA WE ss caciscizolaisiale'osiein'y siie sine. ot 29-2 
19—Sault Ste, Marie.........cesesess> 30-0 
PU SUGDULY 2 ay seins ticescis/ o> suas sainp 29-6 
Pl MEETING Joc ces csistechsis.aisis ¢eieicne'e <1e 29-4 
Ba ROTOR tae pieaivnistvis's Gs. a Toei b's 0 che 29-4 
Poe WANGSOR Gee Hitele nicud erases ete cic.s'e 29-0 
Manitoba— 
BAS ESTANUON 1% a,5 <iu:siclsielaig.c esis siticle's sas 30-6 
Dh Winnipeg Fee oars a sie 8s Sas signs viele bas 29-7 
Saskatchewan— 
PE —MOOSC IEW vac cas vsxb veo ccwee sos 28-9 
ims TROBINS, siate-daigic'clet'ssie'isis'sinrtiayp ele 30-0 
ZE— Saskatoon, oo cceesscccscens ce cviccie 29-2 
Alberta— 
BU = CALIATY, Dec aleve dvgcusi'csa.scier sere 30-2 
BO—DPODAHeller, . ovieaesjciticises oo70.0 6 0 31-9 
31—Edmonton........ We srelcieip leldTehaie,0 31-0 
British Columbia— 
82—Prince Rupert........0seecssees 34°3 
Ba RTS OM de oct} 0 Bs gensie'sae.nes oa'el> 33-0 
BA VANCOUVER 6 ooo ols cy onins ts'0 8 one's 31-6 
35—Victoria....... A tit See eRe ag 33-1 


per lb. package 


Shortening, 


Eggs, grade ‘‘A”’ large, 
carton, per dozen 


° 
a 


per quart 


Milk, 


top 
es 
o & 


os 
rh so 
ga) 28 
a oO 
cts. cts. 
celsie gos 32-0 
66-2 | 33-6 
66-1 | 32-9 
69-5 | 33-0 
65-3 | 32-5 
66-1 | 33-2 
63-8 | 33-4 
64-0 | 31-1 
62-8 | 32-7 
63-9 | 32-2 
61-6 | 30-7 
61-2] 31-0 
65-6 | 31-1 
66-5 | 31-5 
66-4 | 30-8 
66-7 | 30-9 
67-9 | 31-3 
64-5 | 31-3 
67-8 | 32-1 
67-8 | 30-9 
65-8 | 31-4 
66-0 | 30-4 
66-6 | 31-5 
64-9 | 32-5 
63-1 | 32-4 
61-7 | 31-3 
61-1] 32-6 
62-0 | 31-7 
60-9 | 31-1 
62-0 | 32-4 
61-0 | 31-9 
65-4 | 34-5 
62-8 | 32-9 
63-5 | 31-3 
63-6 | 32-9 


Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, per lb. 


— 
Oo 
nq 


Flour, all purpose 
per lb. 


cts. 


4 
a g 
By | 28 
S a oo 
cts. cts. 
14-6 | 19-0 
12-0 | 17-1 
13-9] 16-7 
12-7] 17-1 
13-8} 16-9 ; 
13-3 | 16-7 
ond 18-0 
12-7| 15-4 
13-2 | 16-4 
12-7 | 16-1 ; 
12-7 | 16-1 : 
13-1 | 15-9 4 
13-3 | 16-3 ; 
12-6] 16-3 | 
13-0 | 15-4 
12-9] 15-5 
13-6] 16-6 
12-9 | 15-5 
13-1] 16-2 
13-9} 16-3 
12-7} 16-3 
12-7] 15-2 
13-2] 15-5 
12-8} 16-6 
11-8 | 15-6 
12-0 | 15-7 
12-5 | 16-4 
12-2 | 15-5 
12-4} 16-0 
13-0] 16-4 
12-6] 15-9 
13-1] 16-9 
12-8} 16-0 
12-3 | 15-4 
12-5 | 15-8 


——— se 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Source: Dominion 


eS S e—SS000—0—09$00$S9aS9>${T1BO06_00—O@"NNnmna—"=— oOo 


Canned Vegetables . ¢ 8b 3 ah 
a a Pp ia) 2 Bm 3 Aste 
e.g as) 3 A 85 = -8 
Fad ae tb = Ee 3 td B 8 mo 
Swi) Sail efile 12 | 8 |83s| 38 | 2. | 32 
Locality Gia . | gs B16 eee |) as eee SHR) Fesee ceit 
y ho 8 | gos eles ie TS sal FS} te5| On | 28 Eo, 
ge | 5 (éss| Fs | Ss | $e | o6 | a8] G2] ae | Be 
2 | & |Fes| gS | ef | sh] gf | eoul ga | ge | ae 
Ao | @2|fse| #2 | 82 | #8) 68/288) a8 | 88 | gs 
Onn a | GON S Ba o & Pa a ga @ & Bi Re 
AA av ie) —Q jo) AY Ay (o) 4 5S 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts.| _ cts. cts. cts. cts. 
fid.— 7 
Dee Sti PORN... <:0'cisccteresaterntwievels 24-5 18-3 22-8 12-7 8-0 31-9 25-1 29-1 480.1) ccropisin 61-6 
P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown............ 23 +2 20-0 21-9 13-5 6-8 | “17-1 27-5 20-0 | 45-0 37-0 | 52-6 
Nova Scotia— 
joa a NINES ame Ay. Shar AR OUEOR 22-4 19-3 20-1 14:3 5-0 24-8 27-8 “ig 43-8 27-4 | 54-6 
1 
4—Sydney...........2cese006|, 2292 20-0 20°6 12-7 5-0 | 26-5 29-3 20°3 45-0 | 29-9] 538-1 
New Brunswick— k 
5—Moncton..............2+2.] 22°4 20-3 18-3 12-9 5-5 20-2 28-2 oe 45-9 28-0 | 52-1 
6—Saint JOH. . cassccv'ccs eet 22-4 19-1 19-4 14-0 5-4 20-6 27-5 20-0 44-1 27-8 | 54-0 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi............... 19-3 19-0 BB Vaviettoas 8-9 27-7 Z3 ge 46-8 | 28-3 60-0 
8—Montreal.........0.esee0 19-5 17-8 17-8 13-7 6-4 24-8 27-2 | 21-3 41-1 23-2 | 53-0 
P—Quehed. ...cccccvcrerscees 20-1 19-2 17:3 13-5 6-5 23°3 25-2 24-3 41-7 26-1 55-8 
10—Sherbrooke..............- 20-7 20-0 18-6 15:3 6-9 25-0 29-1 25-0 43-2 26:0 | 53-7 
Dib OLOL sae iesh acces detes eet 18-6 18-1 16-9 12-8 10-0 25:5 23-8 20-2 | 40-5 26-0 | 52-2 
12—Three Rivers.............] 19-0 17-9 18-2 14:3 7-0 23°9 25-8 | 21-9 40-5 25-8 | 52-6 
Ontario— k 
18—Corhwall oi weac asec’ 19-7 19-2 17-6 12-5 7-2 28-2 8 20-7 39-0 23-9 | 49-3 
14—Fort William............. 21-2 18-8 18-1 15-2 5-4 36-8 Acs 23-8 | 42-6 29-0 | 53-6 
n 
15—Hamilton................ 21-0 17-8 17-6 15-4 4-9 28-0 chy 19-5 | 41-1 26-6 | 48-7 
L6—LOnGON., Fe. eacis os wiciee ine 21-0 19-6 19-5 13-6 4-9 27-7 25-3 athe 41-1 25-1 47-3 
17—North Bay.......ccssseses 21°4 17-0 19-0 14-0 5-1 31-3 Hig rete 42-9 28°44 .cistelasts 
18—Ottawa ve wee dees deaawelns 20-3 18-4 17-3 13-5 6-1 26-8 28-3 24-2 38-4 25-6 | 49-9 
1 
19—Sault Ste. Marie:......... 21-5 19-7 19-3 13-4 6-1 34-0 | 31-3 | 22-9 39-3 30-0 | 50-2 
ZO SUGDULY.. 5 als cnc cincisvelslosislers 19-9 | 18-6} 18-3} 12-9 5-5 | 28-7] 26-6] 23-9] 42-6] 27-8] 50-4 
21—Timmins,,... Nr omtasiaiisicle® 20°5 18-9 18-4 15-1 6-2} 35-1 25-9 22-6] 44-1 28-4 | 51-6 
— LE OLONGO' clolsioiaicle’s.cie\sisereialers 196 18-1 17-2 15-0 4-3] 30-3 26-6 18-9 | 40-2] 23-7] 46-3 
1 
2S —WANCSON . v). sie sis's'e'ssisisinsce's 19-5 | 20-3 | 20-0] 18-5 4-6 | 27-4] 31-7] 19-7] 42-0] 27-4] 48-7 
Manitoba— t 
ZA—BYANGON. .ssuesscncaeetse 23-0 | 20-3 | 20-7] 14:6 8-3 | 30:3 as 25-9 | 45-6) 27-4 He 
p 
25—Winnipeg..........0.-005- 21-9 | 19-8 | 20-0] 13-8 6-3 | 25-1] 27-2] 25-9] 45-0] 25-0] 66-4 
Saskatchewan— 
26—Moose Jaw........se0e0e05 24-75 |" 19> One @neak ocueiess 6-9 | 32:3 epbas! 20-2 | 48-0 | 30-3 as 
Dr ROPING 52 dei niae as Geese 24-3 | 18:5 | 21-7] 14-2 7-7 | 30:6 ce rey 43-8 | 28-3 ea 
28—Saskatoon............0005 23-7 | 19-6} 21-0] 15:3 7-7 | 37-9 | 28-6 | 22-8] 44-7] 35:0] 70-9 
Alberta— k to 
OS ORIALY,. Gerctiiela:e Ceteeeeicieh 24-0 | 18:0 | 20-3} 14-5 6-4 | 30-6 i 21-9 | 42-3] 29-1 Ot 
80—Drumheller.,............. 25-1 | 17-9] 21-7 | 13-3 7-1] 36-8 os 23-7 | 43-5 | 29-4 oe 
31—Edmonton................ 24-0 | 18-6] 20-8] 15-2 7-3 | 31-0] 27-0 | 21-7] 42-8] 26-8] 71-5 
British Columbia— t 
82—Prince Rupert............ 25-1 | 18-4] 17-3 | 16-1 6-9 | 46-9 os 22-0} 44-1] 27-0 ae 
B8—T rail se oc, do cic sie'se sie ccsieitet 24-8 | 19-0} 28-3] 17-1 7-1) 34-0 bg 23-0 | 45-0 | 31-3 Wes 
m m Pp 
84—Vancouver.......seeeeeees 21-0 | 18-7] 14-4] 14:3 5-3 | 36-5] 26-1] 20-4] 36-9] 20-5 at: 
m m Pp 
B85—Victoria. ....00.sseesceees 20-7 | 16-9} 16-2] 15-2 6-6 | 37-3] 25-5] 20-1] 40-5] 22-9] 68-6 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases, with 


price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) Includi 
(b) Short rib, roast, prime. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. 


with bone-in. 
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Sugar 
= é 
z = td 2 Bee} 
Sg Sy Bw o— 
co og 22 Oh 
Locality is og. 2 Wes 8 
ger ar nal eat Fo ee a 
2 leas (bat). 2-. | of 
he. a” nn ER E 
3 8 ao BS its S38 
a 3a a (S) iG) 
AY = ) S) pe 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Nfild.— 
L—St, Wolins 2s gags ce seceee oe ae ek s 47-2 49-0 37-5 LOA Gi 
P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown................0. 21-5 41-5 36-2 12-2 11-7 
Nova Scotia— 
See a aL ccldare Vctnats ase a soe ks 22-9 41-7 34°5 11-6 12-7 
aS ONCY ee eteneaee ioe ee 22-4 46-1 34-7 12-4 12-9 
New Brunswick— 
a= VLONOLOM ee eae ee dace em setierc ae'e 23-5 39-4 34-7 1a00 |e eeon ae 
Ge Saint JoRi : perc tawiane towieetuns 23°3 41-2 34-7 11-7 12-1 
Quebec— 
i—Chieontimicseecsse smsere cee nes lower occ 49-7 36-8 12-3 11-7 
BM GN GrOpl Br cies ossicles ctaisieiavs,czipiaitie 95 20-7 41-1 30°3 11-4 11-9 
O—Quebecx net sar nienensdedsesden 21-3 44-6 33°2 11-9 11-9 
10—Sherbrooke..c...0..scesccccsese 23-0 40-6 32-7 11-6 12-1 
li=Sorel (etessseccsracsireiersss 21-0 40-4 31-9 11-3 11-1 
12—Three Riversy,. 2. sess odee cs ees 22-7 42-0 31-8 11-6 11-7 
Ontario— 
Ae COM Wall eect ck isaicciciaesvaiska seit 21-7 38-2 31-3 11-9 11-9 
Ta--Hotd, Wala: eccteuses acleee te 22-1 39-0 34-2 12-8 13-1 
Tbe Harr tone sot. tee ones ota 22-4 34-4 30-6 11-7 12:5 
P6—Londoni.n..ceescicees« feterert otal syacP 21-6 38°3 31-1 11-8 12-3 
i—North: Bayete. wrk ees vas ch cweles 20-0 39-7 33-7 12-6 13-5 
TS—OLEA WS Foie cca wan dvds e'coceeese 21-8 41-7 30-7 11-8 12-1 
19—Sault Ste. Marie................ 22-8 38-0 32-6 12-3 12-3 
20—Sud burysreser seaics asa anche 21-7 37-4 34-0 12-2 12-5 
ie bees EATNTEN IO yee oso reccpa, ose lay oveicaarorenutie 22-7 41-3 32-7 12-6 13-1 
wa—= LOLOHtO en esac ener ae akon ee 21-1 38-0 30-4 11-4 12-2 
WS——WINASOL Lortictcescercer tines ce 21-2 35-8 31-1 11-7 12-4 
Manitoba— 
24—sBrand oniaecten os sai oe oe Sadees is 24-7 44-0 35-2 13-9 14-7 
20— Winnipeg sevevacianet s0sa teas vees 23°7 42-2 33-0 14-0 15-1 
Saskatchewan— 
i MOURGA Wile tir lel chien trace 2c| Slesd oes 42-7 35-0 13-1 13-8 
Dim OGINS fee jeerele sin\elo'ei> siaisip eels bicit 24-0 42-7 36-8 13-4 14-3 
2B — Saskatoon wiecus.aie evince dale 2s 23-8 48-3 34-9 13-8 15-0 
Alberta— 
OO COBALT Yo ccnces cuit dua ese o/eaele ec 24-4 39-9 34-7 12-9 13-9 
OU— Orisa roller scene civiels ars close vic sete 26-6 44-6 36-6 13-2 15-0 
BiG MONON 5. 2.0.- seas aoc sceiciee 24-3 41-6 35-1 12-9 14-4 
British Columbia— 
382—Prince Rupert...........eseeee0. 24-6 41-1 35-0 12-7 14-2 
PH bE A 9 Ci ACS EAE E ENG 24-3 41-2 34-1 12-8 13-9 
Da— VANOOUVED << cies « sig cere Reisie sbis cnae 21-4 | 35-6 30-9 11-0 12-6 
lV ICISCIA fais cle 0 ain cine kerbs b eie's's ae 22-1 38-2 32-0 11-8 13-1 


f) Imported. Mixed-carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk. 16-5c. per 16o0z. tin. (i) Package. 
Ls ul {a} (n) Mixed-California and Australian. 


d bulk. (m) 15 ounce fancy. 


cluding tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 


(p) 360’s. 


gS 


Coffee, medium, in ba 
per lb. 


(s) 28 oz. tin. 


Fi Coal 
2S 
oe Bem be be 
8 2 E 2 é 2 
cts. cts. cts. 
WwW 
LIE | a 2 22.85 
OOD Neeemeers 15.50 
S44 lee Aiea 17. 00 
50S Fess 12.10 
BOAR | Seeeie tra 16.47 
DOs Dy lise leselacsiars 18.13 
58-03) 26:25: |-. opens 
55-0") 26.25 |........ 
56-5] 25.00 |........ 
56-3 | 25.50 ]........ 
BBeF.e2G. 7B" leer 
55°9 | 24.60 ]........ 
54-6 | 20525 |ccew see 
02°00) 20120: [ace ees 
55-0 | 24-00 ]........ 
54-8 | 25.00']........ 
64-7 | 27-00 |........ 
0493. [257001 lnsechseee 
5549) 24575 | aims eters 
54-4 | 25,50 |......06 
54-2 | 29.00 |.......6 
8329/9 22105. |e cca ae 
53-0 | 24.50 |........ 
BZA Ti lerctcesrere 17.00 
BOLT | Marea cee 18.45 
BLO | seeesce 15.50 
ASO iilecdes ert: 16.50 
cE hl eee sree 15.65 
U8] Ears fica 13.00 
OS" Obl iaainie/cc<aillemett ote 
bat Ie a 8-20 
Un EY al Ree corin 19.75 
Pa eee ager ae 17,25 
DUE GE eels: 18-11 
6127 frie eaten 19.37 
(k) Mixed-package 
(t) Pure. (v) In- 
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G-GEl 
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F801 
6°66 
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9-90T 
€-90T 
TOIT 
0°ZEL 
8-SFT 
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o1megQ) ~|SUMOT, FF 


(a) 
000OT=676T) O00T= 6g61 “ny 
JOVEN rsT] 6E-9E6T Se6I 
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MON eyerjsny | yynog qd Asay 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-FEBRUARY 


1950-19517 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers . 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- Com- In oh ee! 
mencing In mencing In Man- vated 
During | Existence] During | Existence] Working Workin 
Month Month Days Timee 
1951* 
MANUAL Y co sce toes eainiee avtdbtenie aires sss 17t 17 6, 253 6, 253 16,763 0-02 
PO DIUST Viceesior cs sreeeise Sr cetectei ate totel ere1- 14 18 4,324 4,508 18,878 0-02 
Cumulative totals........... 31 10,577 35, 641 0-02 
1950 
PANUATY com saeies 2 clare heck Hane eterSe s 9t 9 2,381t 2,381 38, 588 0-04 
HODIUALY <ebake cee overnite ee as 11 16 3,053 3,861 24,871 0-03 
Cumulative totals........... 20 5,434 63,459 0-04 


* Preliminary figures. 

{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day, 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in 
the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is 
maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to 
a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1951 (1) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish-] Workers 
ments 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February, 1951 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather ) 
Shoe factory workers, 
Quebec, P.Q. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton and rayon under- 
wear factory workers, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous— 
Furniture and clothing fac- 
tory workers, 
Victoria, B.C. 


ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


78 


40 


1, 636 


200 


1,100 


Commenced January 31; for in- 
creased wages; piece rates; termi- 
nated February 24; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


Commenced May 11, 1950; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to court 
of referees; employment  con- 
ditions no longer affected by the 
end of February; indefinite. 


Commenced January 26; for imple- 
mentation of unanimous award of 
conciliation board for increased 
wages in union agreement under 
negotiations; terminated February 
28; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


600 | Commenced January 29; jurisdic- 


tional dispute as to whether metal 
sheeting should be applied by 
carpenters or sheet metal workers; 
terminated February 21; return of 
workers pending reference to arbi- 
tration board; indefinite. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February, 1951 


Loaeinc— 
Loggers, 
Menzies Bay, B.C. 


Mininc— 
Coal miners, 
Drumheller, Alta. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Tire factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Fur and Leather Products— 
Handbag factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc— 
Knitting factory workers, 
Whitby, Ont. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Bookbinders, 
Toronto, Ont. 


1 


_ 


_ 


_ 


100 


150 


(8) 


827 


23 


30 


21 


200 |Commenced February 8; against 


dismissal of a faller for failure to 
bring in his saw from the bush; 
terminated February 9; return of 
workers pending further negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 


150 |Commenced February 14; dispute 


over removal of dirt caused by 
coal cutting machine; terminated 
February 14; return of workers 
pending further negotiations; in- 
definite. 


1,600 |Commenced February 9; protest 


against 3-day suspension of a curing 
press operator for negligence; termi- 
nated February 14; return of work- 
ers; in favour of employer. 


35 |Commenced. February 27; protest 


against disciplining one worker for 
absenteeism; unterminated. 


90 |Commenced February 26; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages and check-off, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


145 |Commenced February 20; protest 


against decision to eliminate union 
shop clause from memorandum of 
agreement signed February 16; 
unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1951 (') 


a 
_ 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation —_—__—_—_—___—_———_| in Man- : 
and Locality Establish-] Workers | Working Particulars (?) 


ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February, 1951—Concluded 


Metal Products— (4) (4) 
Steel products factory 5 2,350 9,400 |Commenced February 2, 5, 6 and 13; 
workers, for increased wages; terminated 
London, Toronto, Ont., February 16; conciliation, pro- 
Montreal, P.Q., and vincial, and negotiations; com- 
Winnipeg, Man. promise on wage increase, plus 
cost-of-living escalator clause. 
Foundry and machine shop 1 392 880 '|Commenced February 8; for settle- 
workers, ment of grievance re method of 
Toronto, Ont. weighing materials on moulding 
conveyor; terminated February 12; 
return of workers pending settle- 
ment; indefinite. 
Refrigerator factory 1 200 2,400 |Commenced February 13; inter- 
workers, union dispute re bargaining agency; 
Brantford, Ont. unterminated. 
Steel barrel factory 1 19 15 |Commenced February 28; protest 
workers, against suspension of a worker 
Hamilton, Ont. following disagreement with fore- 
man; unterminated. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 
cals, etc.— 
Rock wool insulation 1 10 45 |Commenced February 20; protest 
factory workers, against lay-off of a worker follow- 
Burdick, Sask. ing demands for increased wages; 
terminated February 26; negoti- 
ations; compromise, increase in 
wages granted. 
ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Labourers, 1 40 20 |\Commenced February 2; for in- 
Hamilton, Ont. creased wages; terminated Febru- 
ary 2; return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 
Painters, decorators and 16 100 300 |Commenced February 16; for union 
paperhangers, shop clause in union agreement 
London, Ont. under negotiations; terminated Feb- 
ruary 20; return of workers pending 
reference to provincial conciliation; 
indefinite. 
TRADE— 
Brewery warehouse and 8 62 62 |Commenced February 10; alleged 
retail stores workers, delay in negotiations for a new 
Windsor, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages pending report of concili- 
ation board; terminated February 
10; return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(*) 266 indirectly affected. 

(4) Three establishments in Ontario, 1,899 workers, 7,600 day’s loss; Quebec, one establishment, 
411 workers, 1,650 day’s loss; Manitoba, one establishment, 40 workers, 150 day’s loss. 
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TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


a 
—ooooooooe_eaeaeaea ay os ewn.nRwRe=——_—_—_—_— TT TT TT TPT) 


° 
o 
4 
no) a 
oS 
ro) a n 5 
& & 2 3 3 sis a 
of =| “4 8) 1 E| led 131 e) 2 
2 & a 5 as} Ay nial o| S18] a 
Causes etl ps sz 5 bo] S = os) Sila la 
i a 80 3 A EL 4 oS! 3 s|s 
ale) 8 3 yyy JS] (Sel fla] els 
2 & 4. ~ io] 2 2 Gh 2 | & = 
E/S/2| S28) S| leslsl 2 leis) o|/S}4/2 
a 5%) =| 8 L3lOl celal @ lela g olive 
z 2/3) 2 isso 21 seize S lels/el 21] 2/4] 4 
2 2) 8) 5 2/33) 8] 3 le/Sale leieisi S) Ee) S| a 
=] MO] co] oo | S Sl o-8] & | 2 lLlaleln| Sli Sie 2] os] eo] 9 
Bi/ Sl sl el|SlSlselsl sisisisis! sis elels ics 
21Slala| 2 lslegl a] elsisisisl = (Slslel ¢| 2] a4 8 
Bei/wl Ss! S18 sss] &] © |-sleis/8] & Sici-S! §| S| 64 8 
a) i) fe) J o S Ae a Sle] & 
<{/Q/R] =| Ss IOl4o] S| & [lajAle| wa ielaia| A] a] a] oO 
Prime Movers: 
Motors, engines, fans, pumps and 
automatic stokers.............|...- Bc Seeliasers| ateters ioe leters 1 re Ia eat esl cl intial [ed foal as | eres rich Hoos 
Shafting, coupling, collars, set 
screw and keys......... Boece d| [oqea Aeon Pesca [sood cc) (ecl Janse p AS el dl el Sel eaccled mallee A) ccc} crea eae 
Belts, lines, pulleys, chains and 
eprockelsescesideencenes ++ secosof AL Alco) Ue neet 2] nna) AA Pll etme eteeAllae mca ieee As 
Gears, cogs, cams, and friction 
MPLIGCIS 5 eulcisclianaca sere saeressl cieere 1 1 1 5 
PP OGRE Acronis trots eeiacea/eiers 4) 4 2 ai. 16) 1 1 6 2 4 1 
Working Machines...............].... Dy eral) Bad sts coaliace gr) eel le Voth A Sie BCA) te Al eros 
Hoisting Apparatus: 
Elevators ee 6) fea) (oe a Wes I (oes 4 
Conveyors and others Re Pr) (a Pee eset fed est ory (ots 


Dangerous Substances: 
Steam escapes, boiler explosions, 


GOMIPLEsea BATHE eerie dee ease basen Sram Homes: Ba) oes bebe 1 prairies 
Explosive substances............ Rie cde © Bie a oe 2) il.. 1 ae AE Ae 
Misctrie: current... Jose cemadee| een anime lecwe 2 2\.6 9]... 1 1 Bj hime | | ES 
Hot and inflammable substances 

STATES 65, a cis icles dictae sels Miele i ataleue di 9) alee ye | ee Ie a é 2 lle cealeaiew 
IWonhagrations..,tycssncste ce ore Bl aneredlaraeltl sac'ars | Omens eral ote 13\2 2426 11). 1 1 Reet eta lacks 
Gas fumes, poisons, etc..........]....]...- pe) es) 0 2). Sis. bale 2)1) 3 1 1 
Explosions, mine (gas, coal dust, 

UE.) Foes eS sate axes Srerctusnfs tim, sista Strate larga Stake 3 ve EU Pe te 

Total f.seieip ceaateees ess 4 1 3} 24) 13] 4 q| 44 1/12 1,2) 3; 1 1283 3 2 2 
Striking Against or Being 
Struck by Objects: 
Striking against objects...... serclhweth eee Boe ee ee Ore: rae |e) Aiea ere eee ee ears bere seer onod 
Being struck by objects......... Bl Wessel Sl senatet ee ae 1 2}. 2h cinta eantetan 
Wotal: 522 cece sciscce'b vais Fame) mere Qe Gea Um) es Uae | Fe 8 Yi Pe Fo ead Reel brie fel Kec ccany diocesan 
Falling Objects: 
Collapse of structure s.. <<). ss) «lvoe les celoeec]| eee st een a] mole Mer. | stoiads eoiticns Ue el eras ieee 
Breaking or loosening of straps, 

Cables, et0.viveswesaneeaenvacds| omen Pera em: | ee | ee eee Froese rey er ee pee res as eR ale ile ce 
Objects falling from elevations, 

TOAGS; Piles... deere cee ont leaee 13} 5) Bleich) A] DfT eee ed ce cee ODI he ee ee 1 
Objects falling in mines and 

UATTION Se. o)s-o.4,ola/a's stouis cc mowed leis el seit eter At) ABLE), Tal vinecnfievsliare| coal e clove ate salvo lace) ¢ <caa] tee ete rates 
Falling trees and limbs.......... Ll. @8i nc cal eelaaeelanbees Bl c.c, oleae) sraflare so ]'o, 24) Blmolinall cavavalate el cheree eaten 
OGM Gray. waiees tions. <rmiarcostes | ee (eres ee isl fey Esco Bey y | are Pa Fe) A ei (ened fer or ee 1 Ns eee Boi 

Totals ieeeessee Reece 3| 66 33} 14/14) 5) 27 1 9} 4) 3 Cla SHS 
Handling of Objects: 
Heavy objects, rolling, carrying, 

loading Qo... ices se ewcwenie ie aetalafo:ase 5 ae AB Re Oe Bes ed eae ee Pipers tees) Male caaac eo 

Sharp objects........... 6 Sinise ain’ ature eit terseet eteroue) mineral aie ry EX! lee A Py (Sey ee ee fees) fe) eco tor) end on rind ore bos or 
Watals 2oxkis..s+.4cdiacatte eastern 15 veleanehe : 7 Roe it, ees Giis Pre Pes 
POOLE ie wht: slsdseatie By a 2 ois sR arate ees ies 
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IN CANADA, IN 1959, BY INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 
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TABLE H-5._INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 
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Province Medical | Temporary | Permanent Fatal Total 
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QUEDEG: 5 o.6oisss'o.6:0:0 0:0 0.01016 vin'oe wa nere-eie'e a'n.,0\0 418 0), o/a.e/oiele ela oieiote eleveieiacal etal aera coves varalalot ete] Wat atater Sear esta Siete arene 90, 900 
On tarid sat staan Wane oes he vost bibs alhoase oxen emai 76,411 43,426 2,440 246 122, 523 
Manitobsicass. teste wacsiilae sate se bite ary eth eu ee ee 8,021 6,461 279 34 14,795 
Pas athe wills ye deied oes oa sercelteios yw Santa eee 4,167 5,160 161 21 9,509 
Al erbaliedid ss cn's ve sieresnis Staren secap ee URE eR aoe 9,467 13,186 351 64 23, 068 
British Colambiss ++ % caste casi es ware Or eee aipceetee 29,387 29,279 1,113 168 59,947 
Total... suisvodssscise-oatessinlen ecovle cite cugaest uno alee | ein gene ee Site acinen enn 351,524 

1947 
NOVA COU. ise anai'sic'o:0 o/siniel el niin nite earner 7,491 8,501 409 44 16,445 
Now Brunswitk.i.4 4 \s 45.00 0:beere «ide cane oa Meee Rares 5, 663 8,746 247 37 14,693 
Québec ticcaiaediacacah sa eaenyenes piss oo \msure.6:010,0-8/8 dya\f a leraiece as bspce ete fis REMI R le: ete ee ara a 96, 135 
Ontario. 5.atcceenas Se cebee eer seme comes Mestmeay 77, 283 38,744 1,006 159 117, 192 
MaNIGCODE.« sich cataieelnis's o's:waln’alscnyieieysietaeteale cep ateiabereea San 8,936 6,482 299 29 15,746 
Saskatchewaticis, «cccve spies s cle Onan nas ee aia 4, 658 5,331 142 21 10, 152 
Alberta.....: Peceihe © 2.0 0 ax; fo/0\aplorat tls pho tet peta erate na 11,951 13,362 464 87 25,864 
British Columbia... 0s ussiscoss ccesnasa aetna eaee 40,556 33,083 1, 203 176 75,018 
it Wo) 7) SMAI NC Y hf Pt ks Cort Ie cre ch ae 371, 245 
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TABLE H-5._INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS—C oncluded 


rr  ———— —  —  —  —————————OoCaX—_—————— 


Province Medical | Temporary | Permanent Fatal Total 
aid only! | disability | disability 
1948 
GS Ie SCOR kes Reem oe 7,952 9,039 474 54 17,519 
New Brunswick 6,351 8,512 223 29 15,115 
SE DGC cece ee mem MMe HAT Se (8. [hace coe sat eons, «sal enaecss. ccvsleteeees ec ccs 93,028 
Ontario; eee eee ons: 109, 904 49,390 2,199 240 161,733 
IM ABTUODH 5. vcs a0 otic oust A 10,019 6,414 320 30 16, 753 
Saskatchewan.............. 5,082 5,386 142 ¥ 17 10, 627 
DOL UAM Mie tn. ca acisica. 15,374 12,560 522 101 28, 557 
British Columbia 41,311 31,269 1,261 223 74,064 
Eb be lected ates omer ete Ste OP Mee isis [oicss aide enc olce te cc whee ulaeteue css ceslecdc. secs ce. 417,396 
1949 
INEWIGHNG ANS) ren mam ce cecicseates eaesacionca It cdeeee en. 10 15 10 35 
FIDO LIGWAPA AGIANCE (8). pol acmtsen oc cdaee ob ccccn nn 103 113 BY | Seetawis tettess 219 
DUO GOO MAT BERNER EN cso 2c wacices cb wun ahi, 8,483 8,032 491 49 17,055 
MGW SMUT VER CIEE oe clare oly nite shards ood Wain ste toena ee ee 6,426 7,130 220 18 13,794 
Pes ere ee MEE Ae ee DL calle MAMMA TIONE cc cose Couches eects dovull koddee«socvclhocesehcceen 85,040 
OabamiG ie ae it oe OE 5 ns cb cue shoe Whiesiesinn: 117,239 47,400 1,740 283 166, 632 
MENIUGD AL Jeneee ceee te sic one ctrtiae HO eee oa: 10,654 6,132 308 31 17,125 
ROBKALCRGOWAN telat tS bk tan coc feminne 5,504 5, 204 103 19 10, 830 
(Ai Dextina-ecy eta Meas Pee osc ciclthileoee tee are oc 18,213 13,423 645 115 32,396 
thin ni COMM DIAG Sod ocek mien. o sec kaiee. Codes s'. 40,609 27,049 1,416 178 69, 252 
INE CNGSE SCE cron cit cisd POQOBCIC Girt ia. Gtodl Cie mee eee Reet (ae eae) (ean 412,378 
1950(2) 
Newfoundland? 00200 .e ewaca ces 


Prince Edward Island 


(?) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compensation; 
the period varies in the several provinces. 

(?) Preliminary figures. 

(8) For the period April 1 to December 31, 1949. 

(4) For the period July 1 to December 31, 1949. 
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THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


PROVIDES FREE SERVICE TO BOTH EMPLOYERS 


AND EMPLOYEES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


Authorized by the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, and operated by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, under the direction of the Minister of Labour. 


Local Employment Offices are operated at the following points:— 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Corner Brook 
Grand Falls 
St. John’s 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Charlottetown 
Summerside 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Amherst 
Bridgewater 
Dartmouth 
Glace Bay 
Halifax 
Inverness 
Kentville 
Liverpool 
New Glasgow 
New Waterford 
North Sydney 
Pictou 
Springhill 
Sydney 
Sydney Mines 
Truro 
Yarmouth 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Bathurst 
Campbellton 
Chatham 
Edmundsten 
Fredericton 
Minto 
*Moncton 
Newcastle 
Sackville 
Shediac 
Saint John 
St. Stephen 
Sussex 


Woodstock 


QUEBEC 

Arvida 
Asbestos 
Beauharnois 
Buckingham 
Causapscal 
Chandler 
Chicoutimi 
Coaticook 
Dolbeau 
Drummondville 
Wast Angus 
farnham 
Granby 

tGrindstone 

(Magdalen Islands) 


QUEBEC—con. 


Hull 
Joliette 
Jonquiere 
Lachine 
Lachute 


Longueuil 
Louiseville 
Magog 

Matane 
Mégantic 

Mont Laurier 
Montmagny 
Montmorency 
*Montreal 
Plessisville 
Pointe-aux-Trembles 
Port Alfred 
Quebee 
Richmond 
Rimouski 
Riviére du Loup 
Rouyn 

Ste. Agathe 


Ste. Anne de Bellevue 
St. Georges de Beauce 


St. Hyacinthe 

St. Jean 

St. Jérdme 

St. Joseph d’Alma 
Ste. Thérése 
Shawinigan Falls 
Sherbrooke 

Sorel 

Thetford Mines 
Three Rivers 

Val d’Or 
Valleyfield 
Verdun 
Victoriaville 


ONTARIO 


Arnprior 
Barrie 
Belleville 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Brantford 
Brockville 
Carleton Place 
hatham 
Cobourg 
Collingwood 
Cornwall 
Dunnville 
Fort Frances 
Fort William 
Galt 
Gananoque 
Goderich 
Guelph 


ONTARIO—con. 


Hamilton 
Hawkesbury 
Ingersoll 
Kapuskasing 
Kenora 
Kingston 
Kirkland Lake 
Kitchener 
Leamington 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
London 
Midland 
Napanee 
Newmarket 
New Toronto 
Niagara Falls 
North Bay 
Orillia 
Oshawa 
Ottawa 

Owen Sound 
Parry Sound 
Pembroke 
Perth 
Peterborough 
Picton 

Port Arthur 
Port Colborne 
Port Hope 
Prescott 
Renfrew 

St. Catharines 
St. Thomas 


Sarnia 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Smiths Falls 
Stratford 
Sturgeon Falls 
udbury 
Tillsonburg 
Timmins 
*Toronto 
Trenton 
Walkerton 
Wallaceburg 
Welland 
Weston 
West Toronto 
Windsor 
Woodstock 


MANITOBA 


Brandon 
Dauphin 
Flin Flon 


Portage la Prairie 


St. Boniface 

Selkirk 

The Pas 
*Winnipeg 


* Both Regional and Local Offices at these a 
t Agency established at these centres. 
** Grade One Office under supervision of Regional Office at Winnipeg. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Estevan 

Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Regina 
Saskatoon 

Swift Current 
Weyburn 
Yorkton 


ALBERTA 


Blairmore 
Calgary 
Drumheller 
Edmonton 
Edson 
Lethbridge 
Medicine Hat 
Red Deer 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Chilliwack 

Courtenay 

Cranbrook 

Dawson Creek 

Duncan 

Kamloops 
elowna 

Nanaimo 

Nelson 

New Westminster 

North Vancouver 

Penticton 

Port Alberni 

Prince George 

Prince Rupert 

Princeton 

Trail 

*Vancouver 

Vernon 

Victoria 


YUKON TERRITORY 


tDawson City 
Whitehorse 
(Administered from 
Vancouver Regional 
Office) 


N. W. TERRITORIES 


**Yellowknife 


Dal 


SPECIAL OFFER 


to members of trade unions 
and labour organizations 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


to the 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


including 


THE FiFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY EDITION 


For Cc Per 
Only Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF 10 OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


The regular edition of the LaBsour GazETTE contains information on all 
matters of current interest in the field of labour, on economic and social 
conditions in Canada and other countries, on labour legislation in all the 
Provinces, and on all activities of the International Labour Organization. 


The fiftieth anniversary edition of the LaBourR GAZETTE is a 
volume worth keeping. Attractive in appearance and well 
illustrated, it tells the story of the labour movement in Canada 
since 1900 and describes the evolution of Canada’s economy 
and the progress of social justice and security in our country. 


The price of the special edition is fifty cents per copy, but subscribers will 
receive it without extra cost as part of their subscription. 


Members of trade unions and labour organizations may receive the LABouR 
GazettE for twelve months, including the anniversary number, by sending 
50 cents—at once—for each subscription for a group of 10 or more, to the Circula- 
tion Manager, Department of Labour. This offer will hold good only so long as 
copies of the special number are available. 


The blank form on the last page of this issue may be used. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 


An outline of the activities of the Department 
during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1950 
Price, 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada— 
Reports published annually. 1949 report, 25 
cents. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and the 
Professions in Canada— 
Thirteenth Report, 1947. Pricer, 50 cents. 


Labour Legislation in Canada as Existing on 
December 31, 1948— 
Contains text of federal and provincial labour 
laws. Price, $2. 
Copies of 1937 consolidation with annual sup- 
plements to 1946, FREE oN APPLICATION. 


Wage Rates in Canada— 
Report No. 31 on Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, 1948. 
Wages and Hours in the Primary Textiles 
Industry in Canada, 1949. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Edition of the Labour 
Gazette— 
September, 1950. A review of the progress of 
labour and industry in Canada during the 
half century. Price, 50 cents. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1949— 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Collective Agreement Studies— 

Reprinted from the Lanour Gazerrn. 

No. 10—Primary Textile Industry. 

No. 11—Canadian Meat Packing Industry. 

No. 12—Numbers of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada, 1949, by 
Industry. 

No. 13—Office Workers in Canada. 

Price, 10 cents. 


Seasonal Variations of Employment in 
Canada— 
Studies on Particular Industries. 
No. 2—Agricultural Implements Industry, 
1948. 
No. 3—Meat Products Industry, 1948. 
Reprinted from the Lanour Gazerrn. 
Pricer, 10 cents. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1949— 
Reprinted from the Lanour Gazerrn. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Recommended Practice of Industrial Light- 
ing, 1944— 
Price, 25 cents. 


- Occupational Monographs— 
Automobile Mechanic and Repair Man. 
Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 
Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. 
Carpenters. 
Electricians. 
Machinists and Machine Operator (Metal). 
Painters. 
Plasterers. 
The Printing Trades, 
lumbers. 
Sheet Metal Workers. 
FRer on AppricaTion. 


“2 Minutes of Employment Facts”— 
Published semi-monthly. 
FRer on Application. 


International Labour Organization— 
Reports on annual sessions of International 
Labour Conference. 
Thirty-second Session, Geneva, 1949. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Safety in Building— 
International Labour Convention and Recom- 
mendations of 1937, August, 1946. Price 
10 cents. 


Memorandum on Electric Arc Welding, 1946— 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Employment of Children and Young 
Persons in Canada— 
(December 1930.) Price, 25 cents. 


Labour and Industry in Newfoundland— 
Reprinted from the Lanour Gazerrn. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Dominion Governement Annuities— 
Descriptive Booklet, Tables of Rates, Annua, 
Report, etc. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Report of Judicial Proceedings Respecting 
Constitutional Validity of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigatioa Act— 

Price, 50 cents. 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committees— 
Industrial Democracy at Work. 
The Story of Five L.M.P.C.s 
Partners in Production—Vols. 1 and 2. 
Handbook on Suggestion Plans. 
Teamwork in Action. 
Pattern for Production. 
A Stitch in Time. 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 
Making the Most of Your L.M.P.C. 
The Foreman and the L.M.P.C. 
Co-operation Works Here. 
Meters, Motors and Men. 
Teamwork in Industry. (Published monthly.) 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relation Series— 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, held at 
Ottawa, May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, Sept: 3-4, 1924— 
Report of Proceedings and Discussions. 

Nos. 9, 10, 12-17—Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 1—Reports of Proceedings 
of Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1948, 

Price, 10 cents each. 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation— 

September, 1950 (Mimeographed). 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada— 


A comparison of provincial laws, November, 
1949 (Mimeographed). FREE ON ApPLi- 
CATION. 


International Labour Conventions and 


Canadian Legislation Concerning Young 
Persons— 
Part 1, July, 1947, Parts 2 and 3, February, 1948 
(Mimeographed). FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Orrawa—Epmonp Croutier, C.M.G., O.A., D.S.P., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1951 
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Increased Productivity Means 
Lower Prices—Higher Earnings 


We all want good wages...we all want low prices 
Both are possible through increased productivity 


it Can Be Done... 


The best way to increase output and lower production 
costs — reducing prices to consumers — is by making the 
best possible use of time, effort, machinery, and material. 


it Can Be Done... 


Getting more done with less effort at lower cost ensures . 
the payment of good wages and helps to bring down the ‘ 
prices of the things we want to buy. 


it Can Be Done... 
... through a Labour-Management 
Production Committee 


oe 


Labour-Management Production Committees are a proven 
way of promoting teamwork in industry, which results in 
increased benefits for Labour, Management and consumers. 


And collective bargaining is more likely to be satisfactory 
in plants which are efficient producers, in plants where 
productivity is high. 

The services of specially-trained representatives of the 
Department of Labour are available to both managements 
and trade unions for assistance in the establishment of 
Labour-Management Production Committees. 


For further information on how to organize an L.M.P.C., apply to 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service 


Industrial Relations Branch 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, OTTAWA 


Branches at: Campbellton, Three Rivers, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, 
London, St. Catharines, Kitchener, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 


MILTON F. GREGG, A. MacNAMARA, 
Minister. Deputy Minister. 


